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PREFACE 


The third edition of the History of 
Nanoose Bay came about because of 
the great interest in the colorful past 
of this area, and because of the over¬ 
whelming success of the first two edi¬ 
tions. Margaret Nicholls compiled the 
first limited edition in 1958 as part of 
a community Centennial project. Bar¬ 
bara Sivertz compiled the second edi¬ 
tion in 1980, and all profits were for 
the benefit of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to 
the Nanoose Bay Volunteer Fire De¬ 
partment and the community. Both 
editions have completely sold out and 
are no longer in print. 

Numerous people have expressed 
interest in obtaining copies of the book, 
especially new residents to Nanoose 
Bay, eager to learn about the history of 
their new home. As a result, the La¬ 
dies’ Auxiliary to the Nanoose Bay 
Volunteer Fire Department decided to 
publish a third edition. Financial as¬ 
sistance for this undertaking was pro¬ 
vided by Fairwinds, who agreed to 
purchase a quantity of the updated 
books. 

I wholeheartedly took on the task 
of coordinating the project because I 
have great pride in this community. 
Barbara Sivertz and Margaret Nicholls 
have most kindly permitted the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to reprint the third edition 
using all of the original material. The 
main part of this book remains as it 
was written by Barbara Sivertz in 
1980. Thanks to full cooperation and 
support from community groups and 
individuals, the third edition includes 
an update of the last 10 years - 1980 to 
1990. Special thanks to my daughter- 
in-law Marilyn Assaf who helped write 
and edit material for the update “The 
Next Decade.” 

This publication celebrates 


Nanoose Bay’s beginnings, and pays 
tribute to the dreamers and builders 
who have given so much to help make 
the community what it is today. I 
dedicate the third edition to all the 
pioneers, from bygone days as well as 
today, who by contributing their exper¬ 
tise and talents have made Nanoose 
Bay a desirable place to live. 

Nanoose Bay is a diamond in the 
rough, whose shape is evolving and the 
polish is beginning to show. It will 
surely be a jewel of the Pacific Coast as 
it develops and grows. 

Even more important than its 
physical beauty, our community has a 
unique inner beauty that consists of 
the people who chose to live here, 
whether 100 years ago or today. 
People who have settled here are from 
all walks of life, yet there is a common 
thread that ties us all together. The 
people have made the difference. We 
share a community spirit - a deep 
appreciation and respect for Nanoose 
Bay. Together, we’re dedicated and 
committed to keeping what we have 
and improving it for future genera¬ 
tions. 

Young and old work together in 
many volunteer groups and community 
organizations. There is a great deal of 
sharing of talents and caring about 
your neighbor that makes Nanoose Bay 
special. I salute the volunteers and 
those that support them, and invite 
those who are new here to join in, 
become involved and become part of 
the treasure. 

Perhaps by reading this book, you 
will feel closer to the community you 
now call home. 

Betty Assaf 
May 1990 
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PARTI 


The First People 

The Nanoose 


ncestors of the Nan¬ 
oose Indians have 
lived on the Pacific 
coast for thousands 
of years. No precise 
date can be set for 
the time they cross¬ 
ed from Asia over 

what is now the Bering Strait. It was 
probably a movement that itself went 
on for many centuries, starting per¬ 
haps 25,000 years ago. Those who e- 
ventually settled this region are the 
coast-dwelling part of the Salish peo¬ 
ple. 

Prehistoric stone sculpture leads 
us to believe there were indigenous 
people on Vancouver Island long be¬ 
fore the present Indians. As the Coast 
Salish have no knowledge of the origin 
of these carvings, and the features do 
not resemble the Salish, it would ap¬ 
pear that the sculptors were not an¬ 
cestors of the Salish. Mr. W.W.R. 
Mitchell found a carved stone head 
near Nanaimo and had it in his house 


for many years where Mrs. Nicolls was 
familiar with it. The Petroglyphs just 
south of Nanaimo and at Englishman 
River are thought to be related to the 
ancient sculpture. 



The Mitchell Stone 

The Nanaimo tribe is one group of 
the Coast Salish. From time to time, as 
the numbers of the Nanaimo increased, 
some of them would set out to find a 
new home along the east coast of Van- 
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couver Island wherever there was shel¬ 
tered water and abundant game. At 
some unknown time the Nanoose left 
the main group on Nanaimo Harbour 
and settled about twenty kilometers 
north at Nanoose Bay. They were a 
small band and never became a major 
one. After the move, the Nanoose de¬ 
veloped a dialect slightly different from 
the Nanaimos who spoke a version of 
the Coast Salish language called k’au- 
itan (Cowichan). These breakaway 
groups often chose the name for their 
newly-formed band from a feature of 
the landscape. The Nanoose probably 
chose theirs because of the shape of the 
Bay. Nanoose means indentation or to 
work or push in. The name was var¬ 
iously spelled according to the inter¬ 
pretation of the sound as each white 
man heard it. From Sno-no-was, Sno- 
noos, Nuas, Nanooa to Nanoose. The 
last name was chosen for the Bav by 
Captain Richards of H.M.S. PLUMPER 
in 1859• 

We know that the Nanoose were here 
in the 19th century because of stories 
told by two contemporary Indian 
chiefs. Also there are. a few written 
sources. One was by Commander 
Mayne. In 1862 he wrote:- 

“Between Nanaimo and Fort Rupert 
are several tribes - among them the 
Nanoose, Camoux, Nimpkish and 
Quaw-quilt. Of these the Nanoose in¬ 
habit the harbor and district of that 
name and include an area of fifty miles 
from Nanaimo. The Nanoose Indians 
muster at Nanaimo for trade. All the 
Indians in the area lived in canoes, 
causing them to have a well-developed 
stature from the waist up (from pad¬ 
dling) but poor physique otherwise. 


All of these tribes being more or less at 
enmity with each other, have frequent 
war-like encounters." 

This war-like tendency had been no¬ 
ted earlier in the Journal of the Chief 
Clerk of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Nanaimo. He wrote:- 
“October 13, 1855 

A canoe arrived from Nanooa con¬ 
firming the report of the murder of 
three men and two women belong¬ 
ing to the tribe.’’ 

“May 29, 1856 

A canoe arrived from Nanooa with 
the sad news that their Chief had been 
killed by the Sympsions who had left 
Nanaimo the day before.’’ 

“May 31, 1856 

Three Sympsion canoes arrived from 
Victoria and landed without opposition, 
but two of the tribe wandering in the 
direction of the beach were fired at and 
wounded by beaver shot in retaliation 
for the murder committed at Nanooa.’’ 

Though the Nanoose were probably 
not a large enough band to initiate 
raids on their own, they did join with 
others in such forays. A chief of the 
Nanaimo recounted a story his father 
told him of a war in which the Sno-noos 
(Nanoose) band had collaborated. 
Franz Boas, an early anthropologist, 
wrote down the tale about 1888. Here is 
a somewhat condensed version of the 
story of a series of battles that took 
place about 1850> 

"Formerly the Snanaimuq (Nanaimo) 
were a very war-like tribe. A neighbor¬ 
ing tribe asked them for help after 
being attacked by the Lekwiltok (Kwa- 
kiutl) from the north. They set out 
jointly and met the Lekwiltok at 


Qu’sam (Kelsey Bay). The southerners 
were victorious, but many of their war¬ 
riors were killed. They brought home 
many heads of their enemies. 



The friends of the Snanaimuq were 
sad when they heard of the death of so 
many of their friends and they resolved 
to take revenge. Eight tribes, including 
the Snono-os (Nanoose) went north 
and defeated the Lekwiltok again at 
Qu’sam and took many slaves. The 
Lekwiltok called on northern neighbors 
for reinforcements. They went south 
and were victorious in battles with 
many tribes as far south as Puget 
Sound. 

The southerners had retreated to the 
upper Cowichan River for safety and 
also up the Nanaimo River and across 
to the Fraser. Learning from their look¬ 
outs that the Lekwiltok were in Puget 
Sound massacring tribes there, the 
Vancouver Islanders assembled at 
Maple Bay. They sent word to the 
tribes on the Fraser asking them to 
come via Cowichan Gap (Porlier Pass) 
and look on the north side of the chan¬ 
nel for a signal. The Fraser people 


complied and saw a pole sprinkled with 
the blood of a blue jay and pointing to 
Maple Bay. Thus they all assembled. 

Early one morning the Lekwiltok ap¬ 
proached Maple Bay singing victory 
songs as they paddled. The Salish 
made a surprise attack, slaughtering 
almost all the men and enslaving the 
women and children. A few Lekwiltok 
escaped and headed north but died 
nearComox. This was the last battle of 
the war. 

The narrator told Dr. Boas that his 
father was a Coast Salish chief during 
the time of these wars and that he later 
made peace with the northern tribes, 
emancipated the slaves and prevailed 
upon all the chiefs to make their people 
intermarry. 


NANOOSE BOB 

Still another account of a raid was 
told by Nanoose Bob, the most famous 
member of his tribe who died February 
15, 1932. His exact age is not known. It 
varies from his own speculation that he 
was 108 years old to the reckoning of 
the Indians Affairs Department that he 
was 93 years old. 

Nanoose Bob’s earliest memory is of 
a massacre which took place on Berry 
Point. Berry Point was the Indian name 
for Wallis Point, the southern tip of the 
Nanoose peninsula. Here is the story 
of that event. 

A roving band of Indians thought 
to be from the Sechelt area, swooped 
down on the Nanoose who were resting 
after a berry-picking expedition. 

The lookouts on top of the mountain 
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may have been unsuspecting because 
the direction from which the canoes 

came was not from the north, the usual 
direction of trouble. A woman, possibly 
the mother of Nanoose Bob but per¬ 
haps a slave nurse, hid him in a cave 
till the marauders had gone. Then she 
and the child joined a few of the Na¬ 
noose who had been elsewhere at the 
time of the massacre, and went to the 
Qualicum band for temporary protec¬ 
tion. This had been a slave-hunting ex¬ 
pedition. All the males were killed, and 
the women and children abducted for 
slavery. Had this been a war of reven¬ 
ge, all would have been killed. One ac¬ 
count blamed the Alberni Indians for 
this raid, but George Clutesi of Alberni 
says: 

“The East-coast and the West-coast 
Indians were continually at war with 
each other, but strange as it may seem, 
the Qualicum-Nanoose tribes were 
always the allies of the Alberni Indians. 
That was a recognized fact.” 

In 1912, probable evidence of the 
massacre came to light during excava¬ 
tions for the Giant Powder Company’s 
foundations for a power house and oil 
tanks. Scattered bones includ ing 30 or 
40 skulls were cracked on top and to the 
side of the eye socket. There were 
several weapons used at that time 
which could have made such wounds. 
Actually one instrument was called a 
Slave Killer. It was used in very early 
times by northern tribes. The bones 
were reinterred and a plaque was 
placed there by the British Columbia 
Historical Society, though it has since 
disappeared 

In his youth Nanoose Bob was a cele¬ 
brated hunter. He was known to stay 


in the woods for days when tracking 
bear, deer or elk. His great strength al¬ 
lowed him to carry two deer at 
one time or a bear on his shoulders. In 
1875 Nanaimo’s first mayor Mark Bate 
said that Nanoose Bob was a very de¬ 
termined person and would never ac¬ 
cept defeat when in quest of game. At 
various times he presented the mayor 
with skins and elk horns. As a young 
man he used the bow and arrow for 
hunting and a spear for fishing. 

Here is a story about one of his hunt¬ 
ing expeditions, which he told many 
times to his grandson, Wilson Bob. 
One day, Nanoose Bob and two of his 
half brothers, all in their teens, were 
returning in their dugout canoe from 
deer hunting on one of the islands, 
when they got out into the open water, 
they noticed a canoe with strange pad- 
dlers coming towards them. As soon as 
they were at close range, the strangers 
hailed them saying that they were from 
Cape Mudge and were returning from 
Victoria. The boys could see bottles in 
the canoe, and it was obvious to them 
that the Indians had been drinking. 
When the strangers showed signs of be¬ 
coming belligerent, the boys offered 
them a deer carcass. Unfortunately, 
the gift did not pacify them and the 
strangers reached for their rifles. Na¬ 
noose Bob reacted quickly and dove 
over the side as three shots rang out. 

Two of them killed his companions, 
and one bullet hit Nanoose Bob in the 
foot. By keeping under water as much 
as possible, he made it safely to shore. 
His foot became slightly twisted so that 
when he was hunting in the snow, he 
could always be traced by his distinct¬ 
ive footprints. 
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An Indian Dugout Canoe 



When in his 90’s, Nanoose Bob still 
had sufficient strength to build a boat 
out in front of his house on the shores 
of Nanoose Bay. While he was working 
on his boat someone surreptitiously 
took his picture. Nanoose Bob had al¬ 
ways refused to have his picture taken 
and had also refused money as an in¬ 
ducement for an interview. His grand¬ 
son explained his conduct ' y telling 
this story about him. 

When the first sailing ship came 
into Nanoose Bay, it caused great ex¬ 
citement amongst the Indians as they 
had never before seen a ship of that 
size. They came to the edge of the 
water and knelt to the ground. The 
officers on board the ship had come to 
trade for furs. They offered the chief 
bottles of liquor in return, but the 
chief, Nanoose Bob, was insulted and 
refused such an unequal trade, where¬ 
upon he was seized and tied upside 
down to the mast of the sailing vessel. 
This very painful and humiliating 
experience embittered Nanoose Bob. 
He formed a deep-seated hatred for 
white men and did not want to be 
questioned by them nor photographed. 

This experience, however, did not 
discourage him from making contacts 
with the settlers in the area. He traded 


his fish and deer with the housewives 
of Nanoose. One day Mrs. Russel, a 
near neighbor, gave Nanoose Bob 
some eggs. Previously, fish had been 
his staple breakfast, but after he had 
tasted the eggs, it was eggs for break¬ 
fast every day. 

Another neighbor, across the Bay, 
Dick Wallis, the Member of Parliament 
for Nanoose District, had a hat that 
Nanoose Bob admired. One day he 
asked Wallis for it and Wallis gave it to 
him. It was a top hat which Nanoose 
Bob delighted in wearing on special 
occasions. Another fine hat which he 
wore when attired in tribal regalia was 
given to him when he was presented to 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Governor General of Canada, 1911 - 
1916. 

Nanoose Bob married first at the age 
of 16. During his long life span he took 
seven more wives. He used to claim 
that all of them were celebrated beau¬ 
ties. One curious listener asked him if 
all his wives had died. He replied, 
laughing, “Not all - some died - the 
good ones - some get out - leave me - 

not good - lots more left.’’ His last wife 
‘Mary’, of the Nanaimos, was a good 
one. Nanoose Bob’s many marriages 
provided him with ample posterity, 
now widely scattered. Among the 
Coast Salish, the Chief s role is inheri¬ 
ted from father to son. Nanoose Bob 
was the first chief for whom we have 
any history. This last wife, Mary, lived 
to be ninety seven. By her, he had a 
son, Louis, who succeeded him as 
chief. Louis married J osephine from 
an alien tribe, and their son, Tommy 

Bob, became chief, followed by Wilson 
Bob. Wilson was born in 1904 at Steve- 
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ston where his parents were working at 
Wilson’s Cannery. They thought Wil¬ 
son was a good name, so gave it to 
their son. Wilson married Emma of the 
Albernis. Their son, Wilson Jr., has 
followed his father as chief. 

Little is known of Nanoose Bob's 
immediate family. He was the son of 
Sel-see-mia and Jim Bob. Nanoose Bob 
had a son, Louis Bob and a daughter, 
Ellen, who married Qualicum Jim. 
Ellen was named for the little blonde 
child, Ellen Tippet, whom the Indians 
admired each time they passed by the 
Tippet farm. Tommy Bob, another son, 
was both a logger and a fisherman. 
Jimmy Bob was the oldest surviving 
Bob. He died at the age of 68 and was 
buried in the Indian cemetery at 
Nanoose Bay. 

Earlier burials have been discovered 
in a number of places around Nanoose. 
The custom was to cover the bodies 
with sharp trap rock in shallow graves. 
The sharp rock prevented animals from 
digging into the graves, but unfortu¬ 
nately does not prevent destruction 
from modern machines. The Frank 
Walls found bones covered in this way 
at Beaver Creek. 

The sea was the main source of life to 
all the Coast Salish. Early settlers have 
said they can remember salmon being 
so thick in our creeks that the Indians 
could almost walk across a stream 
scarcely touching water, and herring 
were knee-deep on the shores in the 
spawning season. Up to sometime in 
the 1930’s when prohibitive legislation 
interfered, the Indians at Nanoose built 
a fire in the bow of a canoe to attract 
fish which were then speared. It was 


quite a sight to see the Bay at night 
bejewelled with these bright fires. One 
delicacy from the fishing was the white 
roe of the herring. In early Spring, and 
the last of August, the Indians collect¬ 
ed a great quantity of fir branches 
which they placed in different locations 
along the shore at a depth of about ten 
feet, securing them by means of sto¬ 
nes. On these, the herring deposited 
their spawn in immense quantities; the 
bushes were taken up, the spawn strip¬ 
ped from the branches, and after being 
washed and freed of the fir needles by 
the women, it was dried and put into 
baskets for later use. This was a favor¬ 
ite dish of Nanoose Bob’s. 


Very seldom these days do we see 
the geyser-like spout of the humpback 
whale or the grey whale in the Strait of 
Georgia, but in the memory of an Indi¬ 
an now living, they were abundant 
here, even coming into Nanoose Bay. 
They were occasionally hunted from 
dugout canoes and beached. They were 
a source of meat and oil. Dogfish were 
brought in by the hundreds, the livers 
removed, the carcasses thrown on the 
beach. The livers were placed on a se¬ 
ries of large wooden troughs until the 
sun melted out the fat. The oil was sold 
at a dollar a gallon to the loggers for 
greasing their skid roads. Frank Beau- 
dette, a Nanoose settler, reported that 
the smell was very strong. 


Another local food resource was the 
salal berry which was boiled, dried on 
leaves and molded into square cakes. 
According to one of the pioneer women 
of Nanoose, this was “a small, hard 
cake, very dark and very good.” 
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A common article of clothing was a 
blanket robe caught at the shoulder. In 
the 19th century, Nanoose Bob kept 
about a dozen long-haired dogs which 
were shorn and the hair mixed with 
swamp grass or shredded cedar bark, 
to be woven into such clothing and 
bedding. Each family had one bed, and 
covers were made to fit it, sometimes 
up to fifty feet wide. Another clothing 
source was sheeps’ wool. Nanoose 
Bob’s great granddaughter, Peggy Ed¬ 
wards, remembers rowing with her mo¬ 
ther up to Denman Island where some 
friends of theirs kept sheep .She and her 
mother, Mrs. Wilson Bob, cut the wool 
of three or four hides — usually three 
white and one black — with razors. 
They brought this wool home and 
washed it. Then the children were set 
to work teasing it, which took about a 
week. After carding, it was spun and 
made into sweaters. Peggy’s mother 
worked in the cannery when the child¬ 
ren were small, so Peggy learned to be 
self-sufficient even before going to 
school. She was five years old when she 
learned to knit. 

When John Enos, the first pioneer in 
this area, came to Nanoose, there was 
considerable hostility between him and 
the Indians. Not many years later, we 
find that Louis Bob’s wife was a fre¬ 
quent caller there and Indian John had 
become one of his most frequent help¬ 
ers. Indian Peter, handicapped by a 
hunchback, was another worker on the 
Enos farm, and was also known to 
Parker Belyea. Fred Cross knew Peg- 
Leg-Annie, a courageous Indian wo¬ 
man who, on losing her leg, whittled a 
support for herself out of fir and deer 
bone. Once she wrecked her canoe in a 


southeaster at Wallis Cove. Fred Cross 
rescued her and revived her with coffee 
and brandy. William Roberts was a 
rare pioneer who learned the local Indi¬ 
an language. With this facility, he was 
able to allay the fears of the Indians 
during an eclipse of the sun on June 8, 
1918. In ancient times, these Indians 
had been sun worshippers. Perhaps 
some folk memories of the belief had 
increased their fears of so awesome an 
event as an eclipse. 

Originally, we don’t know how long 
ago, the Nanoose Indians lived a mile 
or so back in the hills south of the 
present Reservation. The present-day 
Indians are the source of this informa¬ 
tion. They know the site and have 
found middens there. Before the move 
to the Reserve, the Band had lived on 
the north side of Nanoose Bay, up a 
draw formed by two hills in the area 
now known as Mellstrom’s Cove. On 
the Bartrum property, up the draw and 
to the west from Melstromi’s Cove, a 
circle of very large stones was found. In 
the centre were charcoal and clam 
shells. Perhaps this was one of the ear¬ 
ly settlement sites. The tradition con¬ 
cerning the selection of a site for the 
Indians’ habitation was that it should 
not be directly at the water’s edge as 
the reservation is today. That would 
have made the settlement too visible to 
the marauding tribes from the North. 
As it was, a lookout was kept all the 
time on top of the hill. 

Frequently, the Nanoose Indians 
crossed the Bay to reach the excellent 
clam beds on the south side. One day a 
government officer came to tell them 
that they must move there permanent¬ 
ly- 
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The modern history of the Nanoose 
band perhaps begins when the Indians 
were moved to this Reservation located 
on the south side of Nanoose Bay. The 
idea of a Reserve was unfamiliar to the 
Indians, as was the law which permit¬ 
ted the white settlers to pre-empt land 
for their own use, land over which the 
Indians previously had roamed at will. 
The government may have considered 
the land on the south shore suitable for 
farming, but again, this was an unfami¬ 
liar way of life for the Indians. They 
did, however, attempt to adapt them¬ 
selves to planting hay and raising cows 
and horses. They also continued their 
fishing and hunting for their own use 
and for commerce. In 1892 the Indians 
camped at Beaver Creek near the 
Craigs while hunting for marketing. 
Mrs. Craig remarked: “I have seen 
them have 30 huge bucks, fat as butter, 
hung up at their camp at one time.” 

The Nanoose built two longhouses on 
the Reservation to help in maintaining 
their original culture. Neither of these 
longhouses stands today. In 1928, both 
burned to the ground. Two little girls, 
playing with matches, lit the grass and 
the fire ran to the buildings. Men work¬ 
ing at Hardy’s Mill rushed over to help, 
but it was too late. At present, the 
longhouse in Nanaimo is shared with 
the Nanoose Indians. 

The Nanoose Reservation is crossed 
by the Island Highway and the E & N 
Railway. It is reached by Eby Road 
which forms part of the eastern border. 
The Joint Reserve Commission, federal 
and provincial, established the Reserve 
on the 15th of December 1876. A sur¬ 
vey followed in 1878. Originally, there 
were 209 acres, but that area has now 
been whittled down to 160.92 acres. 


W.H. Taylor bought 30.30 acres in 
1932; 10.78 acres were taken for the 
railroad right of way; and 7 acres for 
the original Island Highway right of 
way. 

The Indians sold the land to W.H. 
Taylor because they needed the money 
to make necessary repairs to their hou¬ 
ses. They also put in fences and res¬ 
tored the old cemetery. They were not 
paid for the right of way for the rail¬ 
road. Their chief, Louis Bob, was given 
a construction job, but the band did not 
benefit. No one consulted the Indians 
about the highway. Chief Wilson Bob 
Sr. said he had been away fishing and 
when he returned he found the road 
way across the Reserve. 

Until the 1950’s, the Federal govern¬ 
ment Indian Affairs policy was to send 
all the children to church-operated resi¬ 
dential schools. Some of these school 
authorities believed it their duty to turn 
children away from their Indian tradi¬ 
tions, even prohibiting the use of the 
Indian language. People on the Na¬ 
noose Reserve today have vivid recol¬ 
lections of having bad tasting substan¬ 
ces put into their mouths as punish¬ 
ment for speaking their own language. 
This treatment seems to have worked 
as its perpetrators wished, for today 
Wilson Bob thinks that he is the only 
person on the Reserve who can speak 
the native language. Since around I960 
the children from the Reserve have 
attended local public schools. 

The Nanoose Band has had a fluctu¬ 
ating population due to the massacres 
of the 19th Century. There were only a 
handful of people left after the raid 
from which Nanoose Bob and his 
mother escaped. Captain John T. 
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Walbran reports that in 1906 the Band 
had only thirteen members. Eventually 
their number was increased by the 
arrival of the Edwards, a Coast Salish 
family who, in the 1920’s, migrated 
from the state of Washington. They 
were adopted by the Nanoose Band and 
intermarried with them. At present, 
there are 60 Nanoose living on the 
reserve, and in 43 various locations 
around the Province. About a half a 
dozen people from other tribes also live 
on the reserve. 

The Nanoose are now joining with 
the Nanaimo in contemporary celebra¬ 
tions of potlatches and drum dances. 
Among the old Coast Salish, shamanis- 
tic ceremonies were of great impor¬ 
tance. The belief in shamanism has 
persisted and is in active use today 
along with modern medicine. 

In the 1950’s, two of the little Bob 
girls were charming flower girls to 
Parksville’s May Queen. Shirley Bob 
won the 1957 Citizenship Award at 
Nanoose Bay school. Walter Melvin 
Bob, with a good high school record, 
was accepted into the Navy about this 
time as a rating in the Engineering 
Mechanics Branch. In 1977, a great 
great-grandson of Nanoose Bob, Gor¬ 
don Edwards, became a native Court 
Worker and Counsellor. One of his 
sisters has been a kindergarten teacher 
and another is attending university. 
The present chief and others in the 
Band are active in Indian Organizations 
and trying to solve special problems 

concerning Indians today. 



Nanoose Bob 


m 



Mary Bob, last wife of Nanoose Bob 
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PART n 


Explorers 

The Spaniards 



A small brig. 


he first men known to 
■ ■ have been in Nanoose 

I . after the Indians were 
^^^the Spanish Mapmakers. 
A very old story suggests 
that Juan de Fuca could 

have sailed our waters and visited 
our shores. De Fuca was a Cephal- 
onian Greek named Apostolos Valer- 
ianos exploring for the Spaniards, the 
most adventurous sailors of that cen¬ 
tury. De Fuca entered the strait, later 


named for him, in 1592 and found, 
“many islands and a broad sea, much 
broader than the entrance.’’ The 
‘broad sea’ must have been the Strait 
of Georgia. Here he spent over twenty 
days, time enough to have explored in 
both north and south directions. Some 
historians have been skeptical of his 
report, but Captain Walbran in his 
B.C. Coast Names states “Juan De 
Fuca was undoubtedly the discoverer 
of the strait which bears his name.’’ 

Now we go two centuries ahead to 
the story of Francisco Eliza, a naval 
lieutenant serving under Bodega y 
Quadra.In May 1791, Eliza sailed from 
Nootka where he was the commandant 
of the Brig SAN CARLOS of 16 guns, 
accompanied by Jose Maria Narvaez, 
sailing master in command of the 
Schooner SATURNINA, 7 guns. They 
explored the Strait of Georgia as far as 
the present day Comox, naming Las- 
queti Island for a prominent naval offi¬ 
cer and calling Nanoose Harbour Rual- 
cava for the Commandant at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, where Eliza had been ^sta¬ 
tioned. 
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The following year, 1792, Comman¬ 
der Galiano, of the Spanish Navy, was 
sent by the Viceroy of Mexico to con¬ 
tinue the work of charting started by 
Eliza and Narvaez. On the map by 
Galiano, published in 1795, Georgia 
Strait is Canal de Nuestra Signora del 
Rosario , Nanaimo and Departure Bay 
are Bocas de Winthuysen (Francisco 
Xavier Winthuysen was a distin¬ 
guished Spanish naval officer). Eng¬ 
lishman River is Rio de Grullas which 
means River of Cranes, and French 


The British 


Captain George Vancouver explored 
the B.C. coast until 1794. On the main¬ 
land coast he explored Howe sound and 
Burrard Inlet. He continued northward 
but went by way of Malaspina Strait 
rather than the Ballenas Channel. One 
might surmise that the small boats he 
sent out would investigate a fine shel¬ 
ter like Nanoose Bay but history does 
not tell us so. After this date, there was 
little interest in this area until about 
the middle of the next century. 

In 1847, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
asked the British Government for an 
official survey of the whole of Vancou¬ 
ver Island. Coal was then discovered at 
Nanaimo, though not yet at Nanoose. 
James Edward Fitzgerald, a British 
entrepreneur, wanted to form a com¬ 
pany to exploit it. He was turned down 
which may have prompted him to write 


Creek is Punta de Leonardo. Soundings 
were taken every few miles from Na¬ 
noose Bay (unnamed by these mapma- 
kers) up to French Creek. Nanoose Bay 
had the deepest water found, good 
anchorage at 16 fathom. All the small 
islands such as Mistaken, Amelia and 
even little Maude Island are clearly 
drawn in. 

The vessels used in the 18th century 
were small and crowded, yet the men 
who commanded them were capable of 
remarkable achievements. 


i 

to William Ewart Gladstone, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Colonies saying in 
part: 

4 ‘ Certainly it does seem very unlikely 
that as long as there are other colonies 
to go to, any man with money in pocket 
and brains in his head will go to Van¬ 
couver Island.” 

Yet there were words of praise. The 
London Times was quoted ten years 
later as saying: 

‘‘It is a paradise with a climate simi¬ 
lar to the Riviera.” 

Another favourable report resulted 
from the survey of the coast (1857 - 
1861) under the leadership of Captain 
George Henry Richards, one of the 
great British hydrographic surveyors, a 
man responsible for naming many geo- 
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graphic sites in the Strait of Georgia. 
His was a colorful and courageous ca¬ 
reer. Before coming to the North A- 
merican coast, he had participated in 
the Chinese wars, in the storming of 
forts on the Parana River in Brazil and 
in the search for Sir John Franklin in 
the Arctic. 



Captain Richard's ship I IMS PLUMPER 
Auxilliary steam sloop: 

384 tons-12 guns 


One of his officers who worked with 
him until 1861 was Commander Ri¬ 
chard Charles Mayne. He then re¬ 
turned to England and published in 
London in 1862, an account, “Four 
Years in British Columbia and Vancou¬ 
ver Island.” He reported that informa¬ 
tion on this area was meagre. One can 
understand why when realizing the de¬ 
dicated manner in which the hydrogra¬ 
phic officers and men went about their 
work, afloat in small boats in good 
weather and bad, often away from their 
ships for weeks, and using intellectual 
and practical ingenuity in obtaining 
measurements of the coasts, the sea 
bottom and the contours of adjacent 


lands. The accuracy aimed at by this 
expedition can be judged by this note 
from the survey reports: 

“Montgomery and Franklin started 
from Victoria in a canoe about 8 A.M. 
taking with them skeleton tracings of 
Nanaimo (3 inch) and Nanoose (6 inch), 
the meridians on all of which had been 
sent home a degree wrong.” 

In a more relaxed mood, on ship¬ 
board, the crew watched the Aurora 
Borealis from Nanoose Harbour, “Very 
brilliant during the first watch.” 

Further explorations were done on 
land. Mayne writes, “From Nanaimo 
we went to Qualicum River, from which 
a trail leads across the Island to the 
head of the Alberni Canal. Between 
Nanaimo and Qualicum and some 
twenty miles from the former is the 
magnificent harbour of Nanoose. The 
Nanoose District, as the neighborhood 
of this harbour is called, contains a 
considerable quantity of good land. I 
passed over this district and found a 
large quantity of land well adapted for 
settlement. Some parts of it are rathet 
light and stoney and there are a few 
swamps; but the greater portion is rich, 
black vegetable mould, lightly tim¬ 
bered and well watered by the Nanoose 
River which runs into the harbour, fed 
by several small streams.” 

Mayne said with regard to a road: “I 
think it should be carried from that 
place (Nanaimo) through the Nanoose 
valley, then along the coast, a branch 
turning in to Cameron Lake and the 
main road continuing up the east side 
of the Island to Comox.” 

At the end of his report he writes: 
“You will see that I have drawn the 
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proposed line by two ways from Nan- 
oose to Nanaimo...The choice of these 
appears to be entirely a question of 
Colonial policy - whether his Excellen¬ 
cy deems it most adventageous to the 
colony to take it through the valley 
of the Nanoose River in which there is 
available considerable land, or bring 
Nanoose more prominently forward, 
and have this magnificent harbour for 
loading and unloading vessels.” 

Other hydrographers who came into 


Nanoose Harbour were Captain Char¬ 
les Henry Adair who commanded 
H.M.S. IMPERIEUSE, first class ar¬ 
moured cruiser 14 guns, 8400 tons, 
which struck an unknown rock on leav¬ 
ing Nanoose Harbour, September 
1896. A second ship H.M. SLOOP 
ICARUS, 8 guns, 970 tons, under com¬ 
mand of Captain Ernest J. Fleet was 
sent to search and chart this rock. The 
harbour was again surveyed in 1904 by 
Commander John F. Parry in H. M. 
Survey vessel EGERIA. 



A modern explorer - an oil rig pausing 
for repairs in Nanoose Harbour, 1980. 
A.K. 
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PART m 


First of the Pioneers 

John Enos 


he first settler in Nanoose 
was John Enos, the most 
colorful pioneer of all. On 
February 3, 1834 on the is¬ 
land of Santa Maria, one of 
the Azores, a son was born 
to Jose Ignacio d’Almada 
and Bernadina Jacintha. He was bap¬ 
tized Joao Ignacio in the Parish Church 
of San Pedro. Within a few years his 
father died and his mother remarried. 
His step-father made life unhappy for 
Joao. He left home and went to work at 
a nearby estate where the contessa was 
kind to him. 

When he was fourteen years of age 
Joao went to sea, first as a cabin boy, 
then a sailor. He found this a hard life, 
climbing aloft on stormy nights to furl 
the canvas with cold, numb fingers. 
The food was poor and the forecastle 
crowded. Four years later, probably 
1852, he jumped ship at Boston. Fora 
time he worked as a house servant for 
John Richmond. It was in Boston that 
he heard of gold being discovered in 
California just a few years before. 


He located a ship sailing for San 
Francisco, but on arrival found that he 
was too late,-the good claims had been 
staked. He was without money so he 
stayed on to find a job. Joao was well 
suited to the frontier life. Though a 
small man, five foot four inches, he was 
strong and agile. These qualities, com¬ 
bined with a quick temper enabled him 
to defend himself on any occasion. He 
remained for about six years until he 
heard of the gold strike at Yale, B.C. 
Once again he set out to try his luck. 

Joao sailed for British Columbia in 
1858. At the Fraser River he and new¬ 
found companions built a raft to carry 
them to Fort Yale. Nothing but trouble 
came of this venture. The eddies and 
currents of the Fraser, the snags and 
floating trees made the trip exceeding- 
dangerous. For the first time they met 
Indians, a people whose ways were 
different from their own. The Indians 
were accustomed to sharing and would 
come to the camp and take whatever 
interested them. This conduct was 
unfamiliar and openly resented by the 
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travellers resulting in trouble serious 
enough to make the miners fear for 
their lives. On one occasion, an Indian 
walked into camp, uncovered a cooking 
pot, and, seeing only potatoes in the 
water, spat into it to show his con¬ 
tempt for what he considered a meagre 
meal. 

Other troubles arose from the Hud¬ 
son's Bay Men. Resentment resulted 
from the influx of Americans, called 
Boston Men*, and numerous other for¬ 
eigners. The Hudson's Bay refused to 
sell them arms at first, but eventually 
yielded to their pleas. After they were 
armed, the miners gathered together 
to make a show of strength, which 
impressed the Indians and avoided 
bloodshed. After this the miners split 
into small parties and continued up 
the river. Joao panned for gold, but 
unsuccessfully. In 1859 he decided to 
leave Fort Yale. The raft he was on 
struck a rock and broke up. He lost his 
grubstake and nearly his life. He 
worked the rest of the way down the 
Fraser and was able to make enough 
money to take him to Victoria. 

At this point Joao decided to change 
his name because people had so much 
difficulty with it. John is the English 
form of Joao. The Portugese pronun¬ 
ciation of Ignacio is EE-NAWS-EE-0 
which shortens to Enos quite simply. 
So Joao Ignacio became John Enos. 
Later he inserted the middle initial ‘R’ 
for Richmond, taking the name of the 
man he had worked for in Boston. 

At Victoria John got a job as an Able 
Bodied Seaman in a schooner that car¬ 
ried coal to the naval base at Esquimalt 
from Nanaimo. There he found that he 


made friends easily, so decided to 
leave the ship and live at Nanaimo. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company gave him 
a job squaring timbers that were used 
around the mines. The manager,Mr. 
Nichols, permitted him to settle on a 
piece of land near the ravine. John 
felled large trees on either bank near 
the ravine and built a bridge of them. 
This served until the Bastion Street 
Bridge was built. 

In the spring of 1862 gold fever struck 
Enos once again. This time he went to 
the Cariboo, but again he was too late. 
Mining was becoming expensive. The 
best gold was deep and needed shafts 
sunk to bed-rock. Poor miners turned 
to road building and farming. So John 
returned to Nanaimo, with a brief so¬ 
journ on Gabriola Island. 

One day he set out by boat and landed 
on the Nanoose peninsula. Here in the 
fall of 1862 he decided to settle. John 
called his new home Notch Hill Ranch, 
named for the silhouette of the hill that 
marks the peninsula. He cleared the 
land himself, and farmed it. After a few 
years he leased the farm to another 
pioneer, Alfred Troupe, while he went 
to Nanaimo to work for a further stake. 
He returned when the lease expired. 

Now that he was finally settled he 
began to think of marriage. In 1866 he 
made a trip to Victoria and there he 
met a young Indian woman. It may be 
that her father objected, because John 
found it necessary to hide the young 
woman in his small sloop for the return 
voyage. Teresa Elisia was her name, 
born in 1835, a member of the Song- 
hees tribe. When the priest next visited 
them on his regular rounds, they were 
married. The next year, 1867, their 
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son, Joseph, was born. He is said to be 
the first settlers’ child to be born bet¬ 
ween Nanaimo and Comox. 



In the early years, there was a mu¬ 
tual feeling of distrust between the 
white men and the Indians. Evidently 
John Enos was no exception, even 
though he was married to an Indian 
himself. The Indians wanted Enos to 
leave the area as they felt the land 
belonged to them. Enos responded to 
their hostility by dressing in white and 
flitting amongst the trees like a ghost. 
Traditionally the Coast Salish Indians 
felt the sight of a ghost would produce 
an earthquake, so they were frigh¬ 
tened. John Enos stayed on and later 
became friends with the Indians and 
occasionally did ploughing for them. 
Chief Wilson Bob remembers going to 
the Enos home with his mother, and 
being received in a friendly manner. 

Enos raised cattle and sold them in 
Nanaimo and Wellington. Both oxen 
and horses were used to do the heavy 
work. He had a large orchard and vege¬ 
table garden. He planted 112 trees, 


taken from the head of Nanoose Bay, to 
protect the orchard from the wind. For 
meat he raised pigs, cattle, killed the 
occasional deer, and fished.Dogfish he 
used to fertilize his garden. His tools 
were handmade on his own forge. 

John Enos was gored by one of his 
own bulls in the late 1870’s and from 
that time on was not able to do hard 
work. By 1881, his son, Joseph, was 
able to do many of the harder tasks 
with the help of neighbors and hired 
hands. Just at this time, Joseph began 
to keep a diary which he called Book, 
first starting January 6, 1881. He was 
just 14 years old. His last entry was 
made when he was 24. ‘3 & 4. 

He made only one mention of his 
mother in his diary and that concerned 
a trip she made to Nanaimo on the 5th 
of April returning May 10, 1881. Per¬ 
haps this was the start of a long illness 
because Joseph stopped writing after 
July 1, 1881 and didn’t resume until 
January 1883. His mother died October 
4, 1882. For many months afterwards 
whenever his father went to Nanaimo, 
Joseph would write in his diary, '“Fa¬ 
ther returned. All is well.’' 

Joseph had few companions his own 
age and little time for recreation. He 
went deer hunting with Indian John 
several times. He records shooting cou¬ 
gars on three occasions, all down on 
the bottom lands where they were pro¬ 
bably stalking deer. Once he saw a wolf 
but failed to kill it. Joseph and Robert 
Hamilton, the son of James Hamilton 
at the head of Nanoose Bay, went to 
Nanaimo together and Joseph com¬ 
ments: ‘I enjoyed myself very much at 
the sports,’ yet he did not go again. 
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for another three years. Once he went 
with his father to Victoria on an excur¬ 
sion trip by the E&N Railway from 
Nanaimo. 

Distances, the lack of good roads and 
the weather made the journeys around 
the area unpredictable with the conse¬ 
quence that many a time, neighbors 
from Wellington, Englishman River or 
the south side of Nanoose Bay became 
overnight guests at the Enos cabin. In 
true pioneer spirit, even strangers 
were taken in. Three arrived one even¬ 
ing in a skiff, stayed all night, and the 
following day sold their skiff to Enos 
for twelve collars. 

As time went on, more family life 
enriched this community of hardy pi¬ 
oneer men and Sunday became the 
popular calling day. L. Page brought 
his family to pick berries. The Tippets 
and their children, and Joseph Lawless 
and his family of girls came to spend 
the day. The Lawless family lived in 
Nanaimo, but had a farm across the 
Bay at Nanoose. Mrs. Knight of Nan¬ 
oose; Mr. and Mrs. Hirst, pioneer far¬ 
mers from Englishman River; Miss 
Lewis; Mrs. Jack; Mr. and Mrs. Rob¬ 
erts, James Hamilton of Nanoose and 
a lady from Pennsylvania came several 
times. Many others enjoyed the Enos 
hospitality throughout these years. 
Perhaps the highlight of social occa¬ 
sions was the arrival of the steamer, 
Nelly Taylor in Nanoose Bay at 11 A.M. 
on the Sunday morning of June 7, 
1885. The ship came from Nanaimo 
with a party of about sixteen ladies and 
gentlemen among whom were Mrs. J 
K. Gilbert, Misses Laura and Mary 
Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Old, Mrs. Rey- 
nell. Miss Mary Lawless,and Mrs. 


Mitchell. 

Joseph writes: "We spent a pleasant 
day and took a walk to the top of Notch 
Hill. They returned to Nanaimo about 
5:30 P.M." 

One of the shared tasks between 
neighbors was the buiding of a barn. 
The Enos men helped J ames Hamilton 
raise his, and in turn, he helped them. 
Beginning in June 1884, logs were cut 
and squared for the new Enos barn. 
Poles were brought from across the 
Nanoose Bay. In July, J. Tippet, J. 
Hamilton, William Orwin, and 
J. Lawless all helped to raise the posts 
and cap pieces (beams). Cutting rafters 
was the next task. John Souza and 
Robert Hamilton helped to nail them in 
place. The following year, December 
1885, a road was cleared to the foot of 
Notch Hill in order to bring in timber 
for the barn. In the summer of 1886, 
Joseph and John Souza went as far as 
Northwest Bay to William Orwin’s 
place to get shakes for the roof. They 
had to cut a rough road through in 
order to haul them to the Enos farm. 
Finally, in January 1887 Joseph reports 
that he was working in the barn, now 
completed after two and a half years. 

At the beginning of 1885, John Enos 
was beginning to think of selling his 
property and employed G.F.Drabble 
and J .R. Hamilton to survey his claims 
but it was not until May 30, 1888 that a 
proper survey was completed by Mr. 
Davis, Surveyor. The following year, 
Joseph writes:“U.E. Dickinson came to 
see our place with the intention of 
buying it.” John had put an ad in the 
Nanaimo Free Press: 

'‘FOR SALE: A favourable located 
farm, 12 acres, six miles respectively 
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from Nanaimo and Wellington coal 
mines, on Nanoose Peninsula, contain¬ 
ing about 1800 acres Agricultural and 
pasture lands, well watered, with a 
good Orchard and necessary Buildings, 
Stock and Farming Implements. A 
Sportman’s Paradise, and near the 
Best Market in the Province. Good 
Neighbors. Apply to John Enos, 
Nanoose Bay, Nanaimo." In 1890 
Ulrich Ettrick Dickinson bought all 
Enos’ stock, buildings and land. He 
also bought District Lot 78, 1553 

acres, presumably from the Esquim¬ 
au and Nanaimo Railway. 

Before John Enos left Notch Hill 
Ranch, he made a plan to visit his 
birthplace. He put a notice in the 
Nanaimo Free Press that he was leav¬ 
ing and wished to settle all debts. He 
sailed in the S.S. Robert Dunsmuir to 
Vancouver on August 12, 1890. From 
there he crossed the continent by train, 
and then boarded another ship to take 
him to the island of Santa Maria in the 
Azores. In the Parish of San Pedro the 
villagers considered him a very rich 
man by their standards. John Enos 
brought presents to all his relatives in 
the old village. He also bought a vine¬ 
yard, thinking to settle in the Azores. 
But he changed his mind when his 
courtship of a rich widow was 
thwarted. She favored another suitor. 
He also found the way of life in the old 
country quite different from the free 
open way of his new land. He returned 
to Nanaimo in 1892, bringing presents 
to Joseph and Joseph’s bride of a year 
Mary Ann Poirier of Sooke 

When John Enos returned he invest¬ 
ed in new properties at Hasting Town- 
site, Port Townsend, Port Alberni, 


Port Simpson, hoping that one of these 
would be a railroad terminus. He went 
to live, however, with his son and 
daughter-in-law on the property he had 
acquired when he first went to Nanai¬ 
mo in 1862. It was on the ravine, partly 
filled with water from Nanaimo har¬ 
bour, over which the present day Bas¬ 
tion Street Bridge crosses. He was able 
to walk down his back yard, step into 
his sloop, and sail into the main har¬ 
bour. This was a convenience for him 
but a nuisance for the Dunsmuir Col- 
leries who controlled the waterfront. 
One day, when the tide was exception¬ 
ally low, the Company filled in the 
entrance to the ravine. This made the 
water in front of his house stagnant, as 
well as closing off the passageway. 
The Company offered to settle with him 
but Enos refused. Instead, he sued 
them. He was not successful. Years 
later, he- was still having his eldest 
grandson write letters to his attorney 
regarding the suit. As a result of this 
lawsuit, John’s son, Joseph, who work¬ 
ed for the coal company had to leave 
his employment and go to Victoria 
to find work. 

John Enos also went to Victoria where 
he entered into an agreement with the 
Sisters of St. Ann. For a sum of 
money, paid in advance, they would 
care for him for the rest of his life at the 
old mens’ ward at St. Joseph’s Hospi¬ 
tal. As the years went on, John realiz¬ 
ed that the Sisters had made a bad bar¬ 
gain for his unusually long stay with 
them so he gave them extra money. He 
also helped them by repairing every¬ 
thing from door locks to clocks. Henry 
Carter and Jimmy Roberts, two Nan¬ 
oose pioneers visited him there in 1909 
on their way to the Alaska-Yukon Ex- 
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hibition in Seattle. They found him to 
be a contented old man. 

For a time, when he first went to 
Victoria, he worked as a sales clerk in a 
second hand shop operated by Mr. 
Bittancourt. Until 1919,he rode a 
lady’s bicycle, as he found it easier to 
mount. His last ride was when he was 
85. There was quite a steep hill be¬ 
tween his son’s home on Blanchard 
Street and the Hospital. On this day, 
his brakes failed on the hill and he was 
pitched onto the street. Fortunately, he 
was only bruised, but his bicycle broke 
in two. He rose to his feet, dusted 
himself off, then looked around to see if 
there were any spectators. Satisfied 
that there had been none, he gathered 
up the pieces of his broken cycle and 
returned to the Hospital. Nevertheless 
a friend had seen him, but as long as he 
was not injured, the friend did not 
reveal himself. John Enos resided at 
the Hospital from 1894 until his death 
in 1921, at the age of 87. He and his 
wife are buried at St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church in Nanaimo, though their 
graves are no longer marked. Enos 
Lake and Enos Creek are named as his 
memorial. 

His friends called him a honest and 
just man. He was usually civil in his 
speech though argumentative at times. 
He had a temper and when irritated he 
would exclaim: “Blazes.” Such a mild 
expletive may be done due to his relig¬ 
ious nature. At St. Joseph's he kept 
himself fully occupied till the end of his 
life. He spent many hours in the chapel 
and in reading and enjoying music. He 
was able to read music, play the guitar, 
and sing old songs. 


A relic of the Enos cabin around 
Nanoose for manyyears and known to 
early residents was a rocking chair 
made of Garry oak from Notch Hill 
and lashed together with laces of 
deerhide. It has now disappeared 
and cannot be traced. 

John Enos’ built two houses, the first 
a log cabin in the woods at the edge 



John Enos in Victoria at age 86 


of a northward slope from the shore of 
Nanoose Bay, a location now about 400 
meters from the Canadian Navy instal- 
ation. This was destoyed during 
logging operations when a tree was 
accidently felled across it. A.Y. 
J ohnstone had intended to repair 
and preserve it. 
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We do not know when he built his 
second home, perhaps after his son was 
born. It was located on the highest 
part of the slope with a view of the Bay. 
Photographs of this house have been 
lost but one who saw them has de¬ 
scribed it as a rambling house, with 
porches at both the front and the back. 


It was constructed of logs and split 
cedar boards. Nearby was the or¬ 
chard. Some of the trees are still 
bearing today. Richard Pateman 
Wallis and his wife lived there after 
John Enos left and they made addi¬ 
tions to it. A rock wall at the foot of 
a terrace is all that remains at the 
site plus one foundation stone. 


Fred Cross wrote the following poem 
about the Enos cabin: 


THE PIONEER’S HOME 


The windows staring like aged eyes 
The roof-top all askew; 

The broken attic showing to the skies 
And shingles .rotted through. 

Was this attic once the storehouse 
Of treasures children knew; 

Now home of frightened mouse 
And homing shrew. 


And this gaunt room was once haven 
Of those my parents knew; 

Whose children now are scattered 
Like vagrant dew. 

That ghost in the corner rocking 
Her babe so new; 

Coaxing her mate by the fireside 
The chores to do. 


But out on life’s stream somewhere 
The strain runs true; 

Life’s challenge ever calling 
Their will to do. 
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Mary Ann Poirier Enos 


John Enos 
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Joseph Enos 



THE ENOS FAMILY 


JOSE IGNACIO d'ALMADA M 1633 8ERNARDINA JACINTHA 

This couple lived in the parish of San Pedro, island of Santa Maria, Azores. 


Joao Ignacio d'Almada (His surname was Ignacio) m 1866 

b 3 Feb 1834 

Changed name to John Richmond Enos in B.C. circa 1860. 
d 9 Apr 1921 at Victoria 


Theresa Elisia 
b 1835 

d 4 Oct 1882 


Joseph Enos 

b 21 Feb 1867 at Nanoose 
d 27 Oct 1918 at Victoria 


m 21 Sep 1891 


Mary Ann Poirier 
b 1868 at Sooke 

d 24 Sep 1940 at Sidney 
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PART IV 


Nanoose Areas 

Nanoose Peninsula 


Nanoose Bay Side 

The day John Enos landed on the 
Nanoose Peninsula the history of the 
Nanoose Bay Community began. That 
was in 1862. He lived there for 27 
years, cultivating his land and wel¬ 
coming his neighbors. He built his first 
cabin near the north shore of Nanoose 
Bay and called the nearby point of land 
Ranch Point after his farm which he 
named Notch Hill Ranch. The stone 
foundation of a house thought to have 
been his permanent home, remains 
nearby. This was on Lot 7 which Enos 
had homesteaded. 

Nanoose Hill is the most prominent 
feature on the Peninsula. It rises 244 
metres high and was used as a land¬ 
mark by early sea captains. They called 
it ‘Notch Hill’ or ‘notched Hill’ because 
the twin peaks appear from the south¬ 
ward as a notched peak. The top of the 
hill is practically free of trees. 

Mrs. Frank Wall fondly recalls the 
hill she wandered over in the early part 
of this century: 

“Notch Hill was lovely in the spring - 


just covered with wild flowers. There 
was no underbrush and you could walk 
or ride anywhere just as though it were 
a park. Men rode horseback over the 
area rounding up their cattle and for 
many years an old shepherd named 
John Heath, could be seen roaming on 
a mule, named Mary, in the midst of 
his 80 sheep. 

The point is a place with rocky shores 
and beautiful oak trees. On the face of 
the Notch can be found prickly cactus, 
a rarity also found only on Nankivell 
Point and on the northern tip of Thetis 
Island. It could be a sailor's tale but it 
is said that one crew that was stationed 
in the Bay about 1900 tried to make a 
swimming pool in the valley ...why 
when they had the warm water of the 
Bay to swim in, will remain a mystery. 
The point has many interesting rock 
formations, a number of mineral out¬ 
croppings have been located by old 
prospectors...but never a main vein.” 

Besides the flowers and the rocks, 
there is another phenomenon to 
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be found on Nanoose Hill. A resident 
on the peninsula reports that he has 
seen a special salamander several 
times. This is not the little newt that 
comes in the water to bother the house¬ 
wives, but according to wildlife experts 
is probably Ambystoma gracile be¬ 
tween 20 and 25 cm long which is one 
of 5 species of salamanders found only 
in B.C. It is rarely seen. 

In 1890 John Enos sold all his land to 
Ulrick Ettrick Dickinson, i.e. DL 7, 102 
acres including the 12 acre farm, DL 
11, 95 acres and DL 30, 160 acres. 
Dickinson then acquired DL 78, some 
1713 acres and raised cattle. After a 
few years he returned to England 
where he died. His ranch had been left 
in the care of R.P. Wallis and Richard 
Knagg. Wallis bought the ranch from 
the executors in England. 

Wallis eventually attained promi¬ 
nence by becoming the Member of 
Parliament far this district. Richard 
Point on the north shore of Nanoose 
Bay was named for him as was Wallis 
Point, on the low-tide island at the tip 
of the Peninsula, forming the north 
entrance to Nanoose Bay. Commander 
Parry of H.M.S. EGERIA named it 
W'allis Point when he was on a resur¬ 
veying expedition in 1904. 

The Indians call the Point, Berry 
Point, as their forebears were berry 
picking there at the time of the mas¬ 
sacre. Another name for this Point was 
Powder Point bestowed when the Giant 
Powder Works was in operation. 

Richard Pateman Wallis sold his hol¬ 
dings in 1911 to the Giant Powder 
.Company thus beginning a new phase 
on the Nanoose Peninsula. 

Mr. Quattrell, employed by the com¬ 


pany, arrived to survey the land and 
map out the buildings for this new 
enterprise. This took over two years. 
The plant was then built in 1913 and 
was in operation by 1914. 

The Giant Powder Company not only 
built a plant, but a community as well. 
The plant manufactured cordite and 
the various kinds of dynamite used in 
mining, land clearing, and in arma¬ 
ments for World War I. William Wall 
contributed locally to the supply of 
black powder. A railway was built be¬ 
tween the plant wharf and storage buil¬ 
dings. 
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Today as one walks amongst the 
ruins of the old townsite, it takes ima¬ 
gination to recreate the community that 
once existed here. There were three 
roads, a main road, a back road and a 
loop road which remain passable to this 
day. It had water and sewer systems, 
electricity, telephone lines, about three 
miles of railroad track, 17 houses plus 
accomodation for Chinese workers. The 
manager’s property included a tennis 
court. The most imposing structure 
was the boarding house which must 
have had a splendid view of Nanoose 
Bay before the present stand of trees 
became a barrier. Mrs. E.M. Kirchhoff 
was housekeeper. A flagpole stood out 
in front of the company offices. A pool 
was put in probably for fire protection 
but used by the children for summer 


swimming and winter skating. 

About 100 men in all were employed. 
The couple of dozen Chinese workers 
made their own garden, draining a 
swamp to plant vegetables and sur¬ 
rounding it with plum trees. Alfred 
Erickson was manager, Walter That¬ 
cher assistant manager, Harry Pack 
chief electrician and Harry Devonshire 
the first operating engineer. 

The isolated location of this plant 
was disrupted by disaster on more than 
one occasion. The workers spent their 
days surrounded by dynamite and ni¬ 
troglycerine and the ever-present fear 
of explosion and fire. One stumping 
powder storage building with five me¬ 
tre high concrete walls seems to have 
withstood disaster and now stands a- 



The Boarding House at the Giant Powder Works 
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lone with giant trees crowding it. 

Safety precautions were not up to 
todays’ standards. The workers’ outer 
clothing was washed in ammonia and if 
it turned blue, this was an indicator 
that the level of contamination was too 
high and spontaneous combustion 
might occur. 

The Parksville Progress of April 16, 
1975 told this part of the story: 
DANGER WAS ALWAYS SKY-HIGH 

“One day the cooling system broke 
down and the temperature climbed 
past the safety point. The lead tank top 
began to melt--a sign the nitro was on 
fire. There was no time to evacuate the 
plant or the nearby company houses. 
The operator was faced with draining 
the flaming explosive into a wooden 
holding tank where the fire might suf¬ 
focate, or releasing it into nearby dit¬ 
ches. 

He stood his ground and gently re¬ 
leased it into the tank, saving the entire 
area from an explosion which would 
have wiped it off the map. Just one 
teaspoon of nitroglycerin will move a 
rock the size of a kitchen chair. 

In another incident, one of the ingre¬ 
dients overflowed from a storage tank. 
A Chinese worker was attempting to 
shut off the line when a river of sul¬ 
phuric acid came cascading down the 
hill. He ran for his life as it set trees on 
fire and destroyed everything in its 
path. He escaped unharmed but the 
plant was closed for a week. The acid 
had burned down its own supply lines. 

Even gunpowder, the company’s 
more stable product, also proved to be 
a troublemaker. A stray spark set off a 
fire which sent flames hundreds of feet 
in the air and burned fiercely for over 


an hour. Fortunately the storage room 
was surrounded by a thick concrete 
wall which directed the flames upward. 

But the heat was so intense, the 
ground turned to glass and the emer¬ 
gency telephone was reduced to a jum¬ 
ble of melted copper.’’ 

On January 1, 1918, Nanoose Bay 
had its noisiest New Year, for the 
‘dope’ house at the Giant Powder 
Works blew up. The whole vicinity of 
the shed in which fifty tons of nitro¬ 
glycerine was stored was covered with 
debris. There was not a building for 
miles around that did not suffer da¬ 
mage. Houses in Nanaimo were given a 
shaking. The force of the blast was felt 
with greater distinctiveness near Lad¬ 
ner than any other part of the main¬ 
land. New Westminster residents 
thought that it was an earthquake but 
in Vancouver the muffled sound of the 
explosion could be heard. Throughout 
the day citizens having friends in the 
area kept the newspaper and telephone 
lines busy with questions. Nothing was 
ever definitely established as to the 
cause of the explosion for the two em¬ 
ployees working in the area were blown 
to atoms-no trace of either of them was 
ever found. Those killed were J.O. 
Cross, brother of Fred Cross, and one 
Chinaman whose name we do not 
know. Many people were cut by flying 
glass as nearly all the windows in the 
district were blown out. 

Eventually the company amalgama¬ 
ted with the Northern Explosives Com¬ 
pany and then reorganized to become 
Canadian Industries Ltd. It was very 
active during World War I. In 1925 the 
plant was moved to James Island, only 
the wharves remained. 
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The lighting plant was dismantled 
and shipped to Estevan, Alberta. Gra¬ 
dually all the fine houses were sold and 
moved away, or torn down. Even the 
imposing } pillared boarding house was 
dismantled for its lumber. But in 1929, 
a plan was devised, supposedly for a 
steel company’s recreation facility. 
Though it never materialized, because 
of the advent of the Depression, the 
plan was one to stir the imagination: 

“This wooded peninsula was selec¬ 
ted to become the site of an exclusive 
club that has been incorporated with 
five million dollars, 200 shares of twen¬ 
ty-five thousand dollars each. The club¬ 
house to be located on the southeast 
side slope of Notch Hill overlooking 
Nanoose Bay, and to contain a ballroom 
and private suites. There would be an 
18 hole golf course, polo grounds in the 
meadow, a salt water swimming pool, 
squash, tennis and badminton courts. 

On the seaboard side there still remain 
three deep water piers, the smaller one 
ideal for boat anchoring or berthing. 
Former staff residences of the Giant 
Powder Works will be used if found to 
be suitable. Running water to be piped 
in from Enos Lake (previously a spring 
had been used) telephone and sewage 
facilities still in good order. ’ ’ * ? 

After 1925, this land returned to the 
peaceful aspect of farming. The Giant 
Powder Works employed a caretaker ^ 
from that date to 1945. Benjamin Cook 
and his family lived in a house on the 
Giant Powder Works Road just over the 
summit. They had 400 sheep, 50 cattle, 
600 turkeys. One Christmas Eve morn 
in the 1930’s, Bob Cook and his brother 


in-law, George Knight, discovered the 
carcasses of 17 sheep scattered around 
a huge boulder - the work of a cougar. 
They went back for their guns and dogs 
and started tracking the footprints in 
the light snowfall. They ran out of 
footprints at 4 p.m. and glanced up¬ 
ward to see the cougar gazing down at 
them from the branch of a tree. That 
was the end of the cougar who weighed 
140 lbs. and was full of the fresh liquid 
sheep blood. 

Grazing was scarce. A swamp in this 
region offered a nine acre hay field that 
was plowed every third year. Beavers 
dammed the swamp and it became 
known as Dolphin Lake. Other occu¬ 
pants of this house were the Keith 
Johnstones and the Arne Van Hornes. 

POWDER POINT RANCH 

The next transaction in this area took 
place in 1944 when Alexander Young 
Johnstone bought over 2500 acres with 
20,000,000 board feet of lumber from 
the Giant Powder Works and called the 
place Powder Point Ranch. He and his 
son Keith, also purchased Lot 37. Sam 
Ozero did the first logging on the Point 
in 1948. The following year, an opera¬ 
tion on a large scale was started. Log¬ 
ging was continued till 1955. A sawmill 
was in operation at Powder Point 1954- 
1955. 

There is a house on the south side of 
the Giant Powder Road just west of 
Garry Oaks Road that the Giant Powder 
Works built for their gate keeper Fred 
Cross. He was granted residence there 
after his brother was killed in an 
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explosion. The brother had been a 
mainstay for the family as Fred Cross 
was crippled by the loss of an arm. 
After Cross died, his two sons lived 
there, followed by Tim and Flo Everett. 
The house and its five acres were part 
of the property bought by A.Y. John¬ 
stone. He left the house to his grand¬ 
son, Dr. Bruce Johnstone who remo¬ 
delled it for his residence and then 
built his medical office a little to the 
eastward, It was opened on August 15, 
1976. In 1979, Dr. Ken Crowe joined 
him. 

MFTR 

In 1952, the Royal Canadian Navy 
bought about 580 acres fronting on the 
north shore of Nanoose Bay for the 
Military Experimental Test Ranges 
(METR). There are two wharf areas. 
The Ranges were set up for testing the 
then new acoustic torpedoes being 
manufactured by Canadian Westing- 
house. In 1973, the Naval establish¬ 
ment at Patricia Bay was closed down 
and moved to Nanoose. Very sophisti¬ 
cated torpedoes and other equipment 
had come into use in the Canadian and 
United States Navies. By 1976, the 
METR had become a joint Canadian- 
U.S. facility. Nanoose Range, more 
than just a weapons testing facility, is a 
large part of the economic picture of 
District 69 and adjacent areas and a 
major employer of personnel. 

GARRY OAKS 

Still another phase in the varied his¬ 
tory of this part of Nanoose concerns 
the real estate development. A block 
of land west of Nanoose Mountain and 


sloping south to Nanoose Bay was de¬ 
veloped as a residential site by James 
Dobler, Anton Kruyt, and Arne Van 
Horne, who formed the Ranch Point 
Ranch Company, to sell residential lots 



in 1969. The area is called Garry Oaks, 
the name being chose because of nu¬ 
merous oaks in the area and their pecu¬ 
liarity to the east coast of Vancouver 
Island as far north as Courtenay Valley. 
The Garry Oak is also found on some of 
the adjacent islands in the Strait, at 
Sumas and Yale on the mainland, and 
as far south as Oregon. 

MELLSTROM’S COVE 

On the north side of Nanoose Bay 
toward the inner end is a north-point¬ 
ing cove now called Mellstrom’s Cove 
named for a man who operated an 
oyster business there. Joseph Enos 
called it the little cove referring to its 
size. Many years later it was referred 
to as Little’s Cove, this time named for 
Mervyn Little who lived near the cove 
and who was drowned in the vicinity. 
Old timers now living at Nanoose say 
that as children they always called it 
The Cove. 

Historically there is a mention of a 
cove whose description would seem to 
fit this one. Captain G.H. Richards, 
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R.N., hydrographer on this coast 1858 - 
1864 writes in the sailing directions for 
Nanoose Harbour: 

“.. .a spacious and well-sheltered an¬ 
chorage from all winds...there is a con¬ 
venient nook with a steep shingle 
beach where a vessel might be laid for 
repairs.” 

There is reason to believe that such 
work was carried on there. In the Jour¬ 
nal of the Chief Clerk of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Nanaimo there is an 
intriguing entry, November 24, 1855. 
Captain Charles Edward Stewart in 
charge of the Post, Dr. Thomas, Assis¬ 
tant Miner Sampson and storekeeper 
Adam Grant Horne set out with Indian 
paddlers, in bad weather, for Nanooa. 
On the homeward journey two days 
later, the winds having greatly in¬ 
creased and the sea mountains high... 
one of the Indians was almost washed 
out of the canoe, the party separated. 
Stewart and the doctor went ahead with 
the Indians, walking part way and 
again boarding the canoe when the 
weather made it possible. They arrived 
November 27. As for the others: 

“...Thursday 29th at 4 p.m. Mr. 
Horne and Mr. Sampson arrived hav¬ 
ing walked from the picketed fort at 
Nanooa.” 

The mention of a picketed fort is a 
rare reference. Such so-called forts 
seem to have been used by naval ves¬ 
sels and trading ships when careening. 
This sea-faring term refers to the posi¬ 
tion of a ship when being cleaned. The 
vessel was made to lean over on one 
side, on a beach, making the other side 


accessible for repair and cleaning be¬ 
low the water line. A reference as early 
as 1791 seems to indicate that fortifica¬ 
tion while cleaning a ship in the wilder¬ 
ness was a custom. Captain Kendrick 
of the U.S. trading sloop Washington: 

‘‘.. .came to Clayoquot to haul up the 
WASHINGTON to grave (to clean a 
ship’s bottom) at a place which he had 
fortified.” 

A story of a fort at Nanoose was told 
to Mrs. Barbara Stannard of the Mu¬ 
seum Society of Nanaimo and District 
by a man who once lived in this area. 
His great grandfather, a sailor from 
Yarmouth, England came to the B.C. 
coast in a British ship-of-war on two 
voyages, 1847 and 1852. On one of 
these voyages, the ship sheltered in 
Nanoose Bay for careening. The sailors 
built a picketed fort to protect men and 
goods, as it was not possible to remain 
on board the ship when laid on her 
side. It seems likely that this was in 
Mellstrom’s Cove. 

The next time we hear of this cove is 
in the diary of Joseph Enos. Several 
times in 1887 he says: “I went to work 
at the little bay ranch” or‘‘I went to my 
ranch to work” or ‘Father and I went to 
my ranch to work.” Adjacent to the 
west side of Mellstrom’s Cove there is 
a parcel of land 63.62 acres that appar¬ 
ently belonged to Joseph Enos. The 
three-acre plot that John Enos gave to 
the Catholic Church is part of this 
parcel. Very probably the rest of the 
land was given to Joseph as a place of 
his own; whether or not it was deeded 
to him formally we do not know. -* 

When Richard Pateman Wallis and 
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his wife, Margaret, sold the Nanoose 
Peninsula to the Giant Powder Works 
they excepted the remainder 60.62 
acres by The Cove for a homesite. They 
built their home high above the water, 
surrounded by lawns. Later on the 
Mellstroms lived there for a time. They 
were in the oyster business so set up 
tracks and pulleys with which to haul 
the boxes of oysters up the steep banks 
to the shucking shed. The equipment is 
still there but no longer in use. 
NANOOSE BAY OYSTER CO. 

The earliest commercial venture in 
the Bay was the Nanoose Bay Oyster 
Company. Started in 1909 with a capi¬ 
tal of thirty thousand dollars, it func¬ 
tioned for only a short time. In those 
days, the Olympia oyster grew in these 
waters. This was a very small oyster 
prized by gourmets. After the large 
Japanese oyster (O.gigas) was intro¬ 
duced to British Columbia and Puget 
Sound, parasites that came with it and 
which it tolerated, proved inimical to 
the Olympia oyster and that species 
died out. In 1956, the Bartrum brothers 
seeded an oyster lease at the head of 
Nanoose Bay. 

They sold it to Carl Mellstrom. Peter 
McClelland took over that oyster lease 


and added one of his own and now runs 
the Nanoose Bay Oyster Growers. 

Next to the Wallis home was the old 
Robert Hamilton farm, part of which 
was sold to William Maxwell and his 
wife in 1894. They sold to Glen Web¬ 
ster November 30, 1911. The Websters 
also bought the land Enos had left to 
the Catholic Church, as the Church felt 
they had no use for it. Webster bought 
90 acres in all. Before the Websters 
built their cottage they lived in a log 
cabin which had been put up by a man 
named Rowland, a squatter on their 
land. The road which runs through the 
property is now called Rowland Road. 
There is a spring called Websters’ 
Spring on this land. Webster sold the 
former Church three acre plot to the 
Caserleys, an Australian couple who 
hopefully planted fruit trees and grape 
vines of species that proved unsuitable 
for this climate. They built a small 
house and later rented it to Thomas 
Crack, a District Agriculturist who 
lived there for three years. When Mrs. 
Webster became a widow, she sold her 
property. Seventy-five acres were pur¬ 
chased by Alfred Staley and his short¬ 
term business partner, Hans Hallus. 
Alfred Staley lives part of every year in 
the old Webster home. 
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Nanoose Peninsula 

Strait of Georgia Side 

BRICKYARD COVE 

Besides John Enos, other early visi¬ 
tors were Reginald Pidcock and his 
friend Fred. Pidcock had come out from 
England with an introduction from 
Lord Newcastle, head of the Colonial 
Office, to Governor Douglas in Vic¬ 
toria:- 

“Mr. Pidcock is the son of a bene- 
ficed clergyman in this country and he 
has been for some time employed in 
London in a Bank but he prefers the life 
of a settler. His character is very fa¬ 
vourably spoken of.” 

The enthusiastic account Pidcock 
gives in his diary confirms the com¬ 
ment that he preferred the life of ex¬ 
plorer to prosaic city life. The full ac¬ 
count can be read in the Nanaimo Mu¬ 
seum or the Archives of B.C. in Victor¬ 
ia. There is a brief example of his 
description of the beautiful bay which 
lies just around Wallis Point facing the 
Strait of Georgia: - 

“We turned sharp to our left and 
came into a beautiful, secluded little 
bay quite sheltered from all winds and 
a little stream of water sparkling over 
the rocks. We both said what a splen¬ 
did place to pass a few weeks hunting 
and I think we should have stopped 
then and there only we wished to see 
Comox before the bad weather set in.’’ 

The travellers reached their goal and 
remained in Comox through the spring 


and summer. Then in the fall of 1862 
they returned to Nanoose for the win¬ 
ter. Pidcock wrote :- 

“It was now getting toward the end 
of October and the hunting season well 
begun so Fred and I agreed that we 
would go down and winter in the little 
bay that so took our fancy close to 
Nanoose....It was beautiful hunting 
ground and deer were plentiful. The 
ground was cut into high ridges from 
which you could see down into a narrow 
valley and see the deer feeding. 

We stayed four months carrying our 
deer down to Nanaimo and sel lin g 
them to the mines there or the Men-of- 
War lying in tfie harbour. We enjoyed 
excellent health, both of us, and it is, I 
believe, one of the healthiest places in 
the world. 

We passed the winter very pleasant¬ 
ly and it went uncommonly quickly. 
There was not very much snow,-about 
8 inches or a foot which just was 
enough to travel pleasantly over...A- 
bout the beginning of March we had 
got all ready to start and had decided to 
go on the following day. The night was 
cold and frosty, and we anticipated a 
fine day on the morrow but at daylight 
when we woke we found to our surprise 
that it had been snowing all night and 
was then snowing as hard as it could. 
We of course abandoned all idea of 
going and proposed to stay another 
month there...We stopped for nearly 
three weeks longer...We took our deer 
and a few hides to Nanaimo, got some 
provisions and the first week in April 
we started back for Comox.’’ 
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Eventually this beautiful little cove 
which had so charmed Pidcock and his 
friend Fred became known as Brick¬ 
yard Cove because of a small industry 
which developed behind its shores. 
Many years after Pidcock and his 
friend Fred had been there, a German 
firm built a brick plant in 1911. Adam 
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Jack succeeded them and in turn, sold 
out to the big firm of Evans, Coleman 
& Evans. After a time the brickyard 
ceased operation reportedly because 
the lease on the land expired. The 15Cf 
chimney of the plant was dynamited 
down and the bricks were used to line 
the boilers of the Straits Lumber Comp 


ced. The wooden rails and cross-ties of 
a railroad that went to the meadow can 
still be made out. There are concrete 
piers which once supported a Pelton 
wheel installed to generate electricity. 
A 22 foot deep well provided running 
water by gravity for the community. 
The stream into the cove comes from 
Dolphin Lake (sometimes called Baby 
Lake). Foundations for about a dozen 
dwellings can be discerned by looking 
carefully amongst the thick growth of 
trees that have covered the area in the 

• intervening years. These houses had 
r been floated in on barges. There is a 

granite rock wall forming the founda- 
<^tion of what was the manager’s house, 
7?Swith a basement still in evidence. 

Some of the land around the bay is 
owned by the Navy but the northeast 
shore which was the brickyard site is 
owned by Arne Van Horne. The adja- 
■pt cent 1300 feet of waterfront are also 

* J privately owned. Old nautical maps 
y 1 show a fresh water spring in this area 

which, no doul-e, was visited by hydro- 
graphers 1 vessels in .years gone by. 
After the brickyard closed down fisher¬ 
men squatters used this area. 

SCHOONER COVE 

Schooner Cove, mentioned as early 
as 1863-64 on the British Admiralty 
charts, is a key point along this north¬ 
eastern shoreline. Mariners were 


any. Today tree roots are intertwined familiar with the spring that flowed 

amongst the bricks which lined the from its head. They also used it as a 

kilns. A heap of coal dust lies near the haven from storms. There is a story 

beach. The bricks were taken out by that it’s name derived from an incident 

barge and the coal brought in similarly. concerning a schooner heading north 

Clay from the Nanoose Peninsula for the seal hunt in the Bering Sea. A 

meadows was carried over to this loca- sudden storm sprang up driving the 

tion. The top soil was carefully repla- ship into that little harbour where it 
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anchored for several days. The federal 
government built a breakwater in 1971 
and enlarged it in 1977. At this site 
there is a ramp, berths for small craft 
and the condominium, Schooner 
House? ^ 

NANKIVELL POINT 

Nankivell Point forms the north side 
of Schooner Cove. It was named for 
Lieutenant John Howard Nankivell, 
R.N. who served in HMS Egeria en¬ 
gaged in surveying the area in 1903-04 
The name was chosen by Commander 
John F. Perry in 1904. 

John Enos owned DL30, 160 acres, 
west of Schooner Cove purchased after 
1885 from the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railroad. Near the south corner of this 
property is a lake with a stream flowing 
from it northwest into the Ballenas 
Channel. The B.C. Government 
named both the lake and the stream for 
John Enos. 

DOLPHIN BEACH ESTATES 

On the Strait of Georgia side of the 
Peninsula the steep hillsides have been 
divided into residential lots called 
Dolphin Beach Estates. Keith 
Johnstone in partnership with Allan 
Armstrong, Wallace Illat and Frank 
Swallow organized this company. 

DISTRICT LOT 131 

North of Dolphin Beach Estates is 
D.L.131 originally purchased (proba¬ 
bly from the E & N R.R.) by the early 
land speculator, L.E. Allin. In the 
1890’s John Stewart owned the land 
and put up log buildings later used by 


Moorecroft. The Nuttal brothers, 
Frank and Thomas, bought this pro¬ 
perty before World War I. Sometime 
in the 1930’s or before, Parcel A was 
purchased from a Seattle woman by 
Mrs. D. Sloan at the request of 
Gertrude Moore of Moorecroft Camp 
who wanted to have the south side of 
the camp protected from encroach¬ 
ment. 

A number of property changes took 
place during the next twenty years. 
These properties surrounded a cres¬ 
cent-shaped basin. To the north of it is 
a deeper indentation formed into 
linked pools, an ideal playground for 
children and that is how it has been 
used for this is the shoreline of Moore¬ 
croft. 

MOORECROFT 

Jingle Pot Cove was the original 
name for the double cove at Moore¬ 
croft. Nineteenth century pioneers 
named it for the mine at Wellington in 
which so many Nanoose men had work¬ 
ed. Mrs. Barbara Stannard, daughter 
of a Nanaimo mining engineer who had 
named the mine at Wellington was told 
the story of Jingle Pot by her father: 
The name originated from a saying of 
the miners in the north of England. In 
early days, miners were paid in coin. 
When they had had a good week, which 
meant more than the usual amount of 
coal dug, the pay was extra. On pay 
day the miner would say to his wife, 
‘Eh Hinny, there’ll be a jingle in the 
pot to-night.’ This meant that the 
extra coins would be tossed into a 
pewter pot for safekeeping. The pot 
itself was often a wedding gift kept on 
the mantlepiece for display. The name 
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Jingle Pot’ began to be accepted as 
meaning a lucky mine with lots of coal. 

A part of the Cove to the south, which 
fronted on Miss Moore’s own cabin 
site, was known by her nickname, 
Dinty’s Bay. The Cove itself is often 
referred to as Arab Cove. Ex-campers 
from Moorecroft Camp days say they 
never heard it used there. The origin is 
unknown. 

Miss Gertrude E. Moore founded 
Moorecroft. She had a long associat¬ 
ion with the development of organized 
camping in Canada. Her early experi¬ 
ences were in Ontario at Lake Couchi- 
ching and until 1927 she was Director 
of Recreation for the women of the T. 
Eaton Co. in Toronto. When she came 
west, she served as physical director 
for the Vancouver YWCA and between 


1935-1945 was director of physical 
education for women at the University 
of British Columbia. In 1939, she was 
instrumental in forming the B.C. 
Camping Association, a branch of the 
Canadian Camping Association. She 
named her camp after her own family’s 
homestead in Ontario. Originally, the 
camp was planned for girls only, but in 
1946 boys between the ages of 5 and 12 
were admitted. Several women now 
living at Nanoose remember their days 
at Moorecroft with nostalgia. 

Miss Moore’s health began to fail 
around 1954 so she made arrange¬ 
ments to sell to the United Church 
through their Conference Camp Com¬ 
mittee. The Camp with 75 acres, 
buildings, trails, swimming facilities 
and boats was purchased in 1954 from 
Miss Gertrude Moore for fifty thousand 
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dollars. An additional 14 acres were 
purchased for ten thousand dollars in 
1976 from Pitt and William Clayton. 

In 1956, a Board of Directors for the 
Camp was formed with Robert Moses 
as chairman and Dr. Jack Fisher as 
secretary. Other members of the Board 
were: Bruce Coleman, Larry Larsen, 
Alan Crewe, Dennett Bryson. A tre¬ 
mendous amount of work has been 
done on the grounds and on the build¬ 
ings by interested church members. 
The chairman writes: “Once we had 12 
power saws and around 50 people at a 
work bee. It was hard work, good fun, 
fellowship, and a worthy accomplish¬ 
ment.” He also notes that they are 


indebted to Mr. Bryson for procuring 
so much from the disposal of the con¬ 
struction unit of the MacMillan-Bloedel 
Pulp Mill at Alberni. 

A very extensive camping program is 
carried on here for both boys and girls 
on alternating weeks with family 
groups as well. During May and June 
schools send classes to the camp for a 
week of nature study. All winter long 
there are various organizations holding 
meetings here. The range of activities 
is being constantly expanded. Mrs. Ca¬ 
therine Kennedy, affectionately known 
as Mrs. K. is in residence at the Camp 
and is in charge of its management. 
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NANOOSE BAY VILLAGE 


Though Nanoose Bay was a haven 
for hardy canoe travellers paddling up 
the rocky east coast of Vancouver Is¬ 
land, one of the first references to it 
came for a different reason, from the 
Hudson’s Bay men at the Nanaimo 
post. Their Chief Clerk kept a daily 
journal and in it he made the following 
entry on June 2, 1856: 

“Isbister gone in a canoe for Nanooa 
(Nanoose) to fetch shells for making 
lime.” 

A few days later, Isbister, Papley 
and Rich, with the help of Indians, 
burned the lime and carried it back by 
can oe-. Though shells were always on 
these beaches in abundance, there 
does not seem to be another record of a 
similar use by the later settlers. 

A few years after this episode, Pid- 
cock and his friend, Fred, left Nanaimo 
in their canoe, and reported in Pid- 
cock’s diary, 1862: 

‘‘...for the first time we found our¬ 
selves in the Gulf of Georgia with the 
blue-looking mountains of British Col¬ 
umbia in the distance. There was quite 
a sea coming in at Departure Bay and a 
stiff breeze from the south east and our 
canoe danced and pitched about as 
we paddled, head to wind and sea, in 
order to clear a sharp point and away 
we went at the rate of knots. After 
going about 5 miles and as the seas 
were increasing we thought it wise to 
run and find some little harbour to 
shelter ourselves in. The bay is called 
Nanoose Bay by the Indians and is a 
fine bay, high land on each side with a 
long sandy beach at the head of it with 


a small river running into it. We had 
determined to camp here for the night 
as the wind was increasing and in the 
prettiest and snuggest of little har¬ 
bours we put up our tent and camped 
for the first time on our journey by 
ourselves and in the forest.” He conti¬ 
nues: 

‘‘We sat rather late over our fire and 
then turned in for the night. I was 
dreaming away comfortably under the 
blankets when Fred gave me a poke in 
the ribs...and told me to listen when all 
at once a chorus of the most doleful 
yells arose which made us both put our 
hands to our guns and sit up. The 
howling proceeded from a pack of 
wolves...on they came and I never 
heard such a melancholy noise in all my 
life and it made us both quite shud¬ 
der... they stopped and did not come 
any further as they smelt the smoke 
and perhaps us as well.” 

Settlement at the head of the Bay 
began in the 1860’s. Harry Bonnell, a 
remittance man from England was one 
of the first. He chose the land between 
the two creek estuaries, one of them 
later named for him. He built a log 
house chinked with mud. At one end 
was a huge fireplace made out of the 
flat rocks found on the beach just be¬ 
yond his property. He broke pieces of 
these huge rocks with a sledge hammer 
and hauled them up Bonnell Creek in a 
rowboat. From there, he pulled and 
pried them uphill to the site of his 
cabin. He built barns out of logs as 
well. These lasted for 40 years when 
they were pulled down and replaced by 
the Copley family. 
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The first sale of part of the old Bon- 
nell farm was to James Turner in 1901. 
The farm became divided into many 
parcels after that. The Pentecostal Mis¬ 
sion bought some of the waterfront. 
The land at the head of the Bay became 
the Nanoose Estuary Wildlife refuge. 
This piece almost became a coal mine 
at one time. There was a report in 1909 
that a substantial seam of coal lay 
under the head of Nanoose Bay. A 
company was incorporated for seventy 
thousand dollars, but the difficulties 
with mineral rights sealed the fate of 
the newly-formed company. 

Another natural resource discovery 
made here was grey clay. Alfred Sum- 
merhayes, called contractor in one ac¬ 
count, bricklayer in another, came up 
from Nanaimo and found one bed of 
clay on the beach of Nanoose Bay and 
another 20 feet above the first. He 
removed the first clay on November 6, 
1889 and pronounced it ideal for fire 
brick and pottery. No more is known of 
that venture. 

Settlement in Nanoose was gradual 
but a noticeable increase took place in 
the 1880’s. This may have been a re¬ 
flection of the upsurge that occurred 
throughout Canada at that time. A 
more immediate cause was the condi¬ 
tion of the mines in Nanaimo and Wel¬ 
lington. Because of the frequent acci¬ 
dents many miners left for other loca¬ 
tions and other occupations. Some 
came to Nanoose to farm. 

By 1889, there were enough inhabi¬ 
tants for Nanoose to have its own list¬ 
ing in Williams’ “British Columbia Di¬ 
rectory. ’ ’ Previously Nanoose had been 
listed under Nanaimo with the location 


“Nanoose’’ placed after the name of 
the person. Soon another factor was 
introduced. The settlement was also 
listed under “Arlington” after the ho¬ 
tel of that name was built in 1894 and 
became the center of local activity. 

John A. Thompson was the builder 
of the Arlington Hotel. He had come 
out from Ontario to Wellington and 
then sent for his wife and young daugh¬ 
ter who crossed the Prairies and tra¬ 
velled on to Nanoose. They had an 
adventurous trip by wagon train. Once, 
Cree Indians forced them to stop. 
When the men left their wagons to 
parley, they realized that the Indians 
were not belligerent, but wanted to 
share the peace pipe. The travellers sat 
in a circle and smoked the pipe with the 
Indian Chief. When this courtesy was 
finished, they climbed into their wa¬ 
gons with great relief and continued on 
their way. 

By 1893 Thompson was at work us¬ 
ing his talents in carpentry to build the 
hotel. By December 1894 he was ready 
for the grand opening and placed this 
advertisement: 

“Mr. J.A. Thompson, Carpenter, 
has recently completed the erection of 
the Arlington Hotel, begun in 1893. He 
is now prepared to receive and comfor¬ 
tably entertain tourists, travellers and 
others. The table is supplied with all 
the delicacies of the season. Mrs. 
Thompson will be in charge of all the 
rooms tastefully and comfortably fur¬ 
nished and under her personal supervi¬ 
sion. The New Year’s Eve will be cele¬ 
brated by a Grand Ball December 31, 
1894.” *11 

The stage coach, which followed the 
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twisting, narrow road between Nanai¬ 
mo and Parksville, used the hotel for a 
lunch stop. It also brought the mail. 
There were few newspapers coming 
into Nanoose in those days but the 
community was kept abreast of the 
times through the enterprise of Bob 
Michener. He read aloud the news to 
all those gathered to collect their mail, 
mostly men, who then went home to 
retell the happenings to their wives. 

Church services were held at the 
Arlington before any churches had 
been built. A wedding, a gala event for 
which the whole community turned out 
took place there. Less fitting, but just 
as necessary were the funerals that 
were also held there. Few hotels could 
boast such service to the community. 

On December 15, 1973 the hotel 
caught fire. It was a night of driving 
rain. The Nanoose Volunteer Fire De¬ 
partment attended with more than 20 
firemen with their trucks but the wood 
frame building burned so fiercely that 
the streams of water were of no effect. 


The hotel was rebuilt in 1975 on the 
same location in the style of an English 
inn. 

Though John Thompson’s hotel has 
been lost, the home he built for his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Joan Campbell, in 
1904 stood until March 1980. It was on 
the Island Highway, the two story 
house about 300 metres south of the 
hotel. The Thompsons and their daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Margaret Williams and her 
children all made their home here. 
Mrs. Campbell did not live long and in 
time, the house became known as the 
Williams house or Chatsworth Villa for 
the town in Ontario where Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell had lived. 

Nanoose Bay Village became known 
as Arlington when the hotel became a 
social center. At Arlington there was a 
post office, railroad station, a commun¬ 
ity centre, a church and later on a 
school. In 1913 the name of the Post 
Office was changed to Nanoose Bay. In 
1940 it was moved from the hotel 
across the road to Oman’s General 
Store. 
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On February 15, 1908 the first big 
party of men left Nanaimo to work on 
the extension of the E & N to Nanoose 
and on. They travelled by IXL stage 
line. Also 12 horses arrived in Nanaimo 
on board the S.S. JOAN for the same 
work. The Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railroad was built by Robert Dunsmuir 
and his California partners, C. Crocker, 
Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins and 
C.P. Huntington. Dunsmuir owned the 
mines around Nanaimo and Wellington 
and said he wanted better transporta¬ 
tion for his coal. The line from Esqui¬ 
malt to Nanaimo was completed in 
1886. Whatever the usefulness of the E 
& N, it was not for carrying coal. Water 
transport is cheaper than any other. 
Coal continued to move from Nanaimo 
to Victoria on scows pulled by tugs. 
The railroad carried only minor quanti¬ 
ties of coal in special circumstances. 
The railroad was useful in opening the 
Island to settlement and industry, and 
in carrying passengers before the days 
when road transportation gained as¬ 
cendancy. It was also useful to Robert 
Dunsmuir. He received a government 


money grant of $750,000 and a land 
grant consisting of the whole southern 
half of Vancouver Island,-from Victoria 
almost to Campbell River, with mineral 
rights, and freedom from taxation until 
he sold a parcel, upon which the buyer 
would pay the taxes. Train service to 
Parksville commenced in 1911. The E 
& N was bought by the CPR in 1905 
and is still owned by them. The terms 
of the land grant which went with the 
railway have been somewhat modified, 
but the CPR is still the owner of most of 
the wild land around us. In Nanoose 
the E & N had two stations, Nanoose 
Bay and Craig’s Crossing. Red Gap 
and Brynmarl were flag stops. The 
daily mail bag was thrown off at these 
flag stops and the outgoing mail bag 
was picked up by a spear-and-ring de¬ 
vice while the train rushed past. 

The Community Hall was on the 
north side of Bonnell Creek just west of 
the present day bridge. Its proximity to 
the stream resulted in near tragedy 
during one school concert. The Creek 
rose so rapidly that the bridge and the 
bottom three steps of the hall were 
flooded unknown to those inside. The 
men had to get wide planks to stretch 
from the doorway to the roads to carry 
out the crying children. A few minutes 
later the road had to be closed. 

The old Community Hall burned 
down in 1931. A new one was erected 
some years later on the Morello Road. 
The road was named for the Morello 
family who had a large farm further 
west on - that road. A two room school - 
was built beside it in 1951. 1 

The Nanoose Bay United Church, the 
story of which is under Community 
Services, was east of the old Post Office 
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nestled in the trees, a peaceful setting. 
The first church building had been 
made from a converted office belong¬ 
ing to the Alex McKenzie Shingle Mill. 
Further east, nearer the Bay, was the 
Railroad Station. Nearby, Henry Mor¬ 
rison carried on the largest pole buying 
business in Nanoose. One other lumber 
company in this general area was the 
Arlington Shingle Mill operated by 
Pearson Shingle Co. Ltd., about 1918. 

Nanoose developed more slowly than 
was anticipated during the real estate 
boom occurring in the few years imme¬ 
diately before World War 1. It is only 
recently, in the 70’s, that there has 
been a marked increase in residential 
population. 

Some of the first attempts to bring 
people here are shown in newspaper 
ads. The Victoria Colonist, July 31, 
1912 ran this ad:- “The plan of the first 
survey of the future City of Nanoose 
can now be seen at the office of R.S. 
Day & B. Boggs, Real Estate. The 
eastern gateway for all freight and pas¬ 
sengers to or from.’’ 

This referred to DL 121, which had 
been subdivided into twelve lots, i.e. 
about five acres each. None were sold 
and the subdivision was cancelled. 

Another optimist subdivided DL 69, 
one hundred and sixty acres, into fifty- 
three lots, and ran this ad in August 
1912 :- 

NANOOSE 

“The District with the Big Possibili¬ 


ties- 2Vi acre blocks close to Railroad 
Station six hundred fifty dollars each. 
Get in now before the prices advance.’’ 

About five lots were sold from D.L. 
69- The rest of the property was taken 
back by the Provincial Government to 
be used for tree farming. Later on 
purchasers in this section were the 
Heathers, Orrises, Birminghams and 
Saeles. Baron Alvo von Alverslaben, 
acting for German investors was buy¬ 
ing coal and timber lands in B.C. and 
had wanted to buy at Nanoose but 
found the prices too high. To bring the 
story of land development down to our 
own era in this region of Nanoose-in 
the hills above Arlington via the Sum¬ 
merset Road, there is a new residential 
section called Echo Mountain on land 
once owned by Charles McGarrigle. 

A fascinating project to make 
Nanoose a great seaport came under 
consideration. Advocates maintained 
that, ‘The Straits of Juan de Fuca are 
so often fog-bound that ships coming 
from the Orient frequently find them¬ 
selves waiting interminably outside 
the harbours. So the plan is to make 
Quatsino, at the northern tip of Van¬ 
couver Island on the West coast, the 
principal port for ships sailing from 
the Far East. A connecting railway 
would be built to Nanoose Bay. In this 
way, Nanoose Bay would become the 
distribution point for all the raw silk 
shipped to the Atlantic seaboard and 
United States trade centers'.’ Unfortu¬ 
nately, World War I plus the introduc¬ 
tion of synthetic fibres brought an end 


to this imaginative plan.” The plan 
was certainly imaginative. Also it was 
bold and completely free from rational 
premises and economic realities. 

The population changed in charac¬ 
ter as well as numbers. The old days 
of being predominantly a settlement of 
farmers and loggers gave way to new 
patterns that included industrial 
workers. Another change was the 
arrival of summer visitors who began 
to take up land on the shores of he 
the bays. As crowding and the increa¬ 
sing cost of living began to overtake 
the cities, retired people as well as 
workers in nearby towns moved to the 
tranquility and simplicity of life in 
Nanoose Bay. 

Gold has played a small part in the 
history of Nanoose. Gold brought John 
Enos out to the Pacific Coast in 1852. 
Later he owned part of Nanoose Penin¬ 
sula where there are many interesting 
_ rock formations and some mineral out¬ 
croppings, gold among them. One old 
prospector, Bill Rievly, never lost 
hope. He returned to the peninsula 
year after year in search of gold. 

One surprising development in this 
area was the actual start of a gold mine 
called the Nanoose Bay Gold Mine 
Company. Gold had actually been 
found in small quantities at Nanoose 
Bay on July 11, 1939- The Company 
took compressors, jack hammers and 
drills and put down a shaft 35 feet. The 
Company had six claims, the Margaret, 
Louise, Josie, Mollie, Georgina and 
Bessie, all registered in the name of 
F.A. Whitehouse and other officials of 
the Company. Shipments of ore were 
sent to a Tacoma smelter but the yield 
was too low for commercial develop¬ 


ment so the venture ended after about 
two years. The mine was located up¬ 
stream from the Island Highway 
Bridge over Nanoose Creek. This creek 
was originally known as Pat McGran 
Creek as the stream ran through his 
property. It was changed to the name 
of the next owner, John Thompson in 
the 1890’s. Since then it has been 
known as Nanoose Creek. 

There were also several restaurants 
in the vicinity of the Arlington Hotel in 
modern times. Dagny and Svend Niel¬ 
sen had Nielsen’s Cafe from 1968-1972 
and then sold to Herman Pieschel. The 
cafe was called Danish Inn. The Toma¬ 
hawk Cafe owned by V. Audley was 
across from the Arlington and a little 
south and rented tourist cabins as well. 

vC-iO 

BRYNMARL 

Brynmarl, a euphonious name from 
the Welsh language was brought to 
Nanoose by William Roberts, a Welsh¬ 
man himself. He was postmaster at the 
time and had called his post office by 
his own name. The government did not 
approve of the use of personal names 
so he was asked to change it and he 
chose the words ‘bryn’ meaning hill 
and ‘marl’, a rich clay, descriptive of 
the location on which he lived and 
worked. The name came to denote the 
whole area. The boundaries of Bryn¬ 
marl can be loosely described as cen¬ 
tering around the third railway cros¬ 
sing embracing the valley both direc¬ 
tions and extending from Nanoose 
Road down Stewart Road. 

Within Brynmarl there was a stage 
coach stop on the old Northwest Bay 
Road. The first school in Nanoose, the 
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Brynmarl was half way up the hill on 
the east side of Northwest Bay Road, 
north of the third railway crossing. It 
was opened in 1891 but was closed 
between 1904-1914. Sometime during 
that period, the young people of Na- 
noose Bay conceived a plan to make 
use of the building. First they had to 
get permission from the School Board 
and when that was forthcoming, with 
the added support of Richard P. Wallis, 
they set to work to create a recreational 
hall. The boys pitched in and rein¬ 
forced the floors, mended the roof, and 
in no time had a place to dance. Word 
of their good times spread. Soon people 
from miles around outside Nanoose 
came till overcrowding forced a shut¬ 
down. This must have been quite a 
blow as the only other recreation spo¬ 
ken of was by Elsie Wall, herself one of 
the participants, who recalls that: 

“One of the main evening diversions 
was sitting around a big stone fireplace 
with a back log (big log split in half) 
burning behind the smaller pieces. 
Sometimes someone would read aloud 
from the Bible or from the Family Her¬ 
ald and Weekly Star.” 

Several of the oldest farms were in 
this area. The Roberts home was at the 
junction of the Stewart Road with the 
Northwest Bay Road. William Roberts 
had come to Wellington to work in the 
mines, but was gassed in 1884, and 
after that experience decided to ‘take 
to the woods’ with his family. Roberts 
was a man of many talents. He had a 
good voice and also played the flute in 
a band in Wellington. Before he left, he 
took the band the considerable distance 
to Victoria. Now he sold his flute for a 
gun and took up a homestead at Na¬ 


noose Bay. He cleared his land with 
oxen and when that was done returned 
to his blacksmith trade. He also took an 
active part in community organiza¬ 
tions. The Roberts sold their farm 
around 1908 to the Afflecks who, in 
turn, sold to Percy Good about 1912. 
Some of the original farm was occupied 
by William Roberts, Jr. He sold part to 
Peter Hersley and another part to the 
Strud wicks. 

Another early farmer was William 
Henry Sanders who also came to Na¬ 
noose after a mine injury. He and his 
wife, Josephine, came from Wellington 
in 1891 with their year old daughter, 
Amy, arriving by boat at the cove on 
the north side of Nanoose harbour. 
From there they followed a path over 
the hill up through the present Good- 
lands Farm (off Northwest Bay Road) 
to their own land just south of the tip of 
Northwest Bay. The home that awaited 
the Sanders was a log cabin built by the 
previous landowner, August Manson, a 
friend of the Enos family. There were 
two rooms and a store room. The floors 
were trodden earth but later, the living 
area was covered with logs sawn into 
boards at the Haslam mill in Nanaimo. 
The house, now badly in need of repair, 
still stands on the Rocking Horse 
Ranch property. Catherine was born 
there September 6, 1892. Their adven¬ 
tures and ingenious way of coping with 
problems are to be found in the Bio¬ 
graphical section of the 1880’s. 

John Tippet came to talk with John 
Enos in June 1883. On August 18 that 
same year there is an entry in Joseph 
Enos’ diary: 

“Mr. John Tippet bought Doupray’s 
farm from Hirst and will bring his wife 
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and family up next Wednesday.” 

The Hirst family had come to English¬ 
man River in the late 19th century and 
had homesteaded several properties. 
Hirst’s DL5 was apparently leased to 
Theophilis Dupuy who farmed and 
raised cattle there. Tippet made ar¬ 
rangements to buy the property at this 
time but did not receive his own title 
until June 1884. 

When Dupuy started farming, he 
found it necessary to dig ditches to 
drain the swampy soil. In some places 
the ditch is 6 meters deep and it was all 
dug by hand. The ditch is still in use 
but today is cleared by machine. Dupuy 
raised cattle which he sold to Hirst 
when he gave up the farm. Hirst, in 
turn sold the cattle to John Enos. 

On August 27, 1883 the Tippet family 
came up from Nanaimo by boat. Joseph 
Enos writes: 

‘ ‘Father is gone with the oxen to haul 
his (Tippet) furniture from the little 
bay.” 


Not far from their landing place, the 
Tippets started to farm. There is still 
an old rock-ribbed well on the farm and 
one of the out buildings which served 
as a blacksmith shop. The house the 
Tippets built still stands on the side of 
the hill on the east side of Northwest 
Bay Road above the third railway cros¬ 
sing. It has been altered inside but 
otherwise is much the same. In places, 
the square-headed nails are still vis¬ 
ible. 


Several members of the family have 
lived in the house, one of them was 
Wilfred Gibbs who married Ellen Tip¬ 
pet and came to live in the Tippet 
house in the 1930’s, and also ran the 
post office from there. He was a loyal 
Englishman, a staunch monarchist, 
and expressed his sentiments by erect¬ 
ing a flagpole and flying the Union 
Jack. Robert Cook who married Dor¬ 
othy Gibbs is the present occupant of 
the Tippet house. * *3 



Tippet house 
still stands 


kj.L.C.~ C£> 
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Byrnmarl extended down the Stewart 
Road, named for the man who owned 
the present day Moorecroft property, 
Jack Stewart. The Nuttal brothers once 
owned part of the Stewart land. Robert 
Carter and his stepson, Henry, had a 
farm on the south side of Stewart Road 
; ust past the intersection with the 
Northwest Bay Road. This farm re¬ 
mained in Henry Carter’s possession 
until his death in 1978. 

On the other side of the Stewart 
Road about 1 km further on, is the Daly 
property, about 40 acres. We do not 
know who built the original house on 
the knoll, but Crissy and Harry Page 
lived in it from 1916 - 1918. The Me- 
Ardells lived there in the 1920’s. Mary 
McArdell married John Roberts, a son 
of the pioneer William Roberts. Joseph 
and Rosa Brown, parents of Audrey 
Brown, the author, lived there from 
1932 - 1942, Robert Ferry, the horticul¬ 
turist, from 1942 to 1957. Russ Inkster 
then bought the property but did not 
live there. The Ronald Dalys bought 
from him and raised cattle on the land 
before they built their home in 1964. 

In the other direction on the North¬ 
west Bay Road, our arbitrary boundary 
of Brynmarl is the Nanoose Road. Here 
at the corner is the Nanoose library 
Centre. The Nanoose Bay Volunteer 
Fire Department is on the next lot 
facing the Nanoose Road. Adjoining 
that property is the land set aside for 
development by the Naoose Coordinat¬ 
ing Society. 

The road just north of the Nanoose 
Road, Cross Road, leads down to the 
old Fred Cross farm now owned by 
Katherine Moore. Mrs. Moore lives in 


the house that was Charlie Tippet's 
home and owns the land on which it 
stands across from the entrance to 
Cross Road. Charlie Tippet farmed 
here until the 1940's and then sold to 
the Woznicas who still live in the area. 

NANOOSE BAY ESTATES 

Nanoose Bay Estates is situated on 
high ground above the second railway 
crossing with some fine views of the 
hills and the Bay. This area originally 
belonged to James Hamilton, who in 
1896 pre-empted the quarter-section 
designated District Lot 6, 159 acres. 
The Dindoufs bought the farm in 1908. 
In 1911 Captain and Mrs. Butler ac¬ 
quired the property after the railroad 
was put through it. Mrs. Butler super¬ 
vised a considerable part of the land 
clearing herself. The Butlers returned 
to England. There were several short¬ 
term owners, then Mr. and Mrs. Pilk- 
ington bought the farm. They too con¬ 
tinued clearing especially in the area 
that has become Nanoose Bay Estates. 
They were told by old timers that the 
soil was not fit for farming. Parts of 
D.L. 6 are well watered and have rich 
soil. Other parts are gravelly. The Pilk- 
ingtons were amateur farmers and had 
probably chosen the unproductive sec¬ 
tions. Mr. Pilkington gave music les¬ 
sons which interested him more than 
working the soil. Edna Johnson Ozero 
recalls walking up there on sunny days 
for outings including picking wild 
strawberries with her children. 

Peter Maurer bought the lower part 
of the land bordering on Nanoose Bay 
and built greenhouses, and a dwelling. 
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Nanoose Bay Estates was organized 
by Usher and Pinny Dubrofky and Ar¬ 
thur and Ada Knight, with a special 
welcome offered to mobile home ow¬ 
ners. This mobile home section is re¬ 
ferred to as West Bay Estates. They 
received their charter in July of 1969 on 
the day an astronaut first walked on the 
moon. In celebration of that event, it 
was decided to name all the streets in 
the Estates for astronauts, including 
one for the little Russian dog, Leika, 
the first living creature to be sent into 
outer space. There are 105 owner lots 
and 97 trailer rental lots. It is probably 
the only place in Nanoose that has 
underground wiring. 

Yvonne and Don Ruggles opened the 
grocery in 1975, naming it for the for¬ 
mer community of Red Gap. In 1977, 
Nancy and Daniel Blue bought the 
store. At the end of 1979, they joined 
with Elizabeth and George Holme to 
open a shopping center. The new Red 
Gap Centre also houses the post office. 
Lorna Dreveny’s Beauty Salon, and 
M.S. and Pat McLean’s Bakery, Tom 
and Lillian Crawford’s Nanoose Bay 
Hardware. 


The first store in Nanoose Bay was 
opened in 1912 when Fred Burroughs 
came up from Seattle to start his gen¬ 
eral store. The building burned to the 
ground in 1915 and it was not until 1918 
that J.O. Barrett opened his business. 
John Williams opened his grocery and 
dry goods store, called the Red and 
White Store in 1920. He and his wife 
ran it until 1953 when they sold out to 
Mr. and Mrs. W.J. Barclay. 



John Williams at his first store. 
This was burned in the 1930's, 
and was rebuilt. 



Red Gap 
Centre 
1980 
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THE ISLAND HIGHWAY SOUTH 

About 2 km south of the junction of 
the Northwest Bay Road and Highway 
19, at the foot of the hill, is the stretch 
of road which runs along the edge of 
the waters of Nanoose Bay. It is re¬ 
ferred to locally as ‘The Flats’, but 
years ago was called ‘Red Gap’ when it 
was the location of the Straits Lumber 
Company. The Company’s buildings 
were erected on mud-sills and pilings 
partly over the estuary of Mill Creek, a 
small stream running through parcel A 
of D.L. 117. Teredo-eaten piling that 
once supported the mill and wharf over 
the salt water still stand in the shal¬ 
lows. The town was created, grew and 
disappeared with the fortunes of the 
Straits Lumber Company. 

The name came from a popular novel 
of the time, ‘Ruggles of Red Gap’ by 
H.L. Wilson. I.A. Bearce, the com¬ 
pany’s secretary, was. applying for a 
mail pick-up. Mail would be dropped 
off and picked up by means of a pole 
extended as the train sped past. In 
order to establish this service the com¬ 
pany was told that the place must have 
a name. Bearce was reading Wilson’s 
story at the time, so without further 
thought, he sent in “Red Gap.’’ It had 
its own school, store, boarding house 
and residential areas. Many workmen 
lived in shacks constructed of scraps of 
lumber, one adjacent to another, creat¬ 
ing winding alleys. A passageway di¬ 
vided the area into Chinese on one side 
and Sikh on the other. At the north end 
were the Japanese houses above the 
railway tracks, nearer the road. Other 
workers lived with their families on the 
rising ground to the east. Some of the 
Chinese had originally been brought to 


Canada to work on railroad construc¬ 
tion. They came alone as wives and 
children were not admissible 
until 1947, a lonely life for these wor¬ 
kers. The men occupied their free time 
with gambling and trips to Nanaimo. 
Some of the local girls who worked at 
the boarding house used to tip toe to 
the windows to watch the Chinese play¬ 
ing Mah Jong, fantan and cribbage, 
some of these were new games to 
them, especially the colorful Mah 
Jong. Florence Loucks Alton was one of 
the local girls employed here. Lee Ying 
was the Number 1 Boy, a comprador or 
labour contractor, who recruited more 
workers when needed. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Chinese Masonic Order. 

The Sikhs also built their dwellings 
from scrap lumber but on a larger scale 
as they lived more communally, several 
men to a house. Their leaders were 
Sangut Singh, Sorain Singh, Bunte 
Singh. One man had his wife with him. 
This woman had the courage to go to 
the local school with the children to 
learn the new language. 

A Sikh, Beer Singh Sunga, who 
worked at the mill, now in his 90’s, 
lives in Victoria. A son of his, Preetom 
Sunga, a graduate of U.B.C. is now a 
senior civil servant in Ottawa. There 
seems to have been some rapport be¬ 
tween the Indians on the Reserve and 
the Sikhs. One of the Sikhs died on the 
job, which caused a crisis as it was 
difficult to find a place to carry out the 
funeral customs of his religion. The 
Sikh spokesman went to Chief Louis 
Bob with his problem and came away 
with a solution. A pyre was made in 
one corner of the Indian cemetery on 
the Reserve and the body cremated. 
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For the most part, the Japanese had 
their families with them and lived in 
conventional small homes with vege¬ 
table gardens. One old custom that 
persisted was the Japanese style bath. 
As quitting time approached, smoke 
poured out of the Japanese chimneys 
as wives heated water for the deep 
wooden tubs where the men relaxed in 
fiery hot water after their previous soa¬ 
ping- 

Other workers lived with their fami¬ 
lies in houses on the hill above the mill. 
In all, about 300 people were added to 
the population of Nanoose Bay from 
this one industry. Joe and Max McKer- 
cher built the mill in 1912 on land 
leased from the E & N RR. They sold it 
to the Newcastle Lumber Company and 
the Merchant Trust Lumber Company 
in 1914. These firms went bankrupt. 


The Straits Lumber Company bought 
the mill at a bankruptcy sale. The Pen¬ 
dleton family, headed by Frank Sr., 
reopened the mill in 1917 with I.A. 
Bearce as Secretary and A.H. Cranmor 
as Superintendent. The mill produced 
75,000 feet of lumber per day which 
was increased to 125,000 by 1924. 
There were several shutdowns in the 
1930’s and also a fire July 6, 1940 
which almost wiped out the mill. Fi¬ 
nally orders became scarce during 
World War II and the mill closed in 
1942. All machinery was removed from 
the mill. After a time the buildings and 
wharf were destroyed by fire. Near the 
old townsite, in a narrow gap on the 
land side of the road, there lay for 
many years, the remains of the wire- 
bound wooden water pipes that de¬ 
livered fresh water to the town and mill 
from a concrete dam. * I'f- 
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A vignette of the calm that followed 
the former activity is given by Arthur 
Mayse, a former Victoria Daily Times 
columnist: 

“Nothing ever seems to change at 
Nanoose. The slips are just as lonely, 
just as achingly hot under the same 
burnished sun; there is the same warm 
flow of wind down the bay, with the 
endless under-voice of green water lap¬ 
ping around tarry piles. The shiners 
are there too. They have come back 
down. A scrap of worm on a tiny hook 
brings them around like cautious sha¬ 
dows. Once they have decided to bite, 
they do so with a will. A gentle quiver 
along the line, then a sharp prolonged 
twitch. Pagan’s wrist is quick. A chun¬ 
ky, golden little fish comes up, flashing 
in the clear water. We remove the hook 
from his telescope snout and transfer 
him to the bait bucket, where he swims 
round and round in great bewilder¬ 
ment. With a dozen lively shiners, we 
go out to the end of the wharf. 


‘The starfish make themselves a nui¬ 
sance. They suck in the bait and come 
up loggy with water, myriad suckers 
squirming. These are big starfish, ma¬ 
ny legged, and brighter in color than 
their shallow-water relations.’ 

‘Soon after sundown the biting stops. 
The Chinamen who have come down 
quietly to fish for bass and shiners take 
up their lines and shuffle away. We 
have been here long enough, and our 
sack is heavy; so we turn our faces 
campward, leaving the old wharf still 
and very lonely in the evening calm, 
toned and softened with shadow under 
a strip of apple-green sky." 

The Nanoose Bay location with its 
shipping facilities saw the rise and fall 
of a number of lumber mills. Charles 
Hardy’s mill had been moved from 
Craig Bay in 1916 to a location between 
the Russel farm and the Indian Reser¬ 
vation. In the late 1920’s, the mill 
burned down in spite of the efforts of 
volunteer fire fighters from neighbor- 



This painting of Hardy’s Mill by Mary 
Ann Lowe of Courteney hangs in the 
Nanoose Library; presented by Richard 
M. Hardy son of Charles Hardy the 
mill owner. 
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ing farms, Straits Lumber Co., and 
Indians from the Reservation. Three 
other local men, Robert Cook and Jack 
and Don Bullock established Brynmarl 
Sawmills as well as a portable tie mill. 
They owned logging equipment which 
they leased to the East Asiatic Com¬ 
pany at Gold River on Vancouver Island 
and on Texada Island. Brynmarl Saw¬ 
mill logged on Texada as well which 
was their principal source of logs. 
Brynmarl Sawmill bought Hercules 
Lumber Company from Harold Wil¬ 
liams who had built his mill on the 
former site of the Straits Lumber Co. In 
turn, Brynmarl Sawmill was sold to 
Andy Vanger’s Extension Lumber 
Company. Vanger’s first mill at Exten¬ 
sion. B.C. had been destroyed by fire. 
He built a second mill at Nanoose, 
adding Brynmarl Sawmill , but before 
a year of operation had passed, 
mill was destroyed by fire. 

Ships came'into the harbour from all 
over the world. Some of the British 
tramp ships were from the Lee Line 
and the Court Line. The KING CITY 
which arrived in 1929, sailed out with 
one million board feet of railway ties, a 
full load. The first ship that took out 
poles from here was the S.S. BAXTER 
for the Baxter Pole Company of Ever¬ 
ett, Washington, arriving during 1910. 
A Nanoose resident, Frank Beaudette, 
helped load that ship which came often 
for many years. 


The last of the big ocean-going bark- 
entines to come into Nanoose Harbour 
were the FOREST HOME from Seattle 
and 2 Canadian ships, the ROSE MA¬ 
HONEY and the PTOLEMY. Many Ja¬ 
panese ships came because the Straits 
Mill manufactured ‘Jap Squares,’ huge 
timbers that were squared off here and 
carried to Japan for resawing into the 
fine boards used in the light Japanese 
houses. The YOSHIDA MARU and the 
KANGO MARU were often seen in 
Nanoose Bay. Ships anchored in the 
Bay and lumber was taken out on scows 
for loading, a method which greatly 
increased the cost of handling. Al¬ 
though there is deep water in the cen¬ 
ter of the Bay, the water is shallow near 
the shore. The Straits Lumber Co. 
though quite a big mill, had only a 
shallow draft wharf for loading scows. 




Straits Lumber Co. April 24, 1938 H-T 
Upper: barges of bog fuel forVancouve? 


SS Baxter hfv 


Lower: ship’s hulk sunk as breakwater m, ~\ 
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It was built in 1917. Their tugs operat¬ 
ing in the Bay were the HUMDINGER 
and the CIRCLE 8 alternating with the 
SUNRISE and the DONNA ISABEL-all 
skippered by Ole Hayes. Bill Hyde was 
the skipper for the HYACK. 

The Canadian Pacific set up a system 
of railway car barges to connect the 
transcontinental railway at Vancouver 
with the E & N RR. The Vancouver 
Island end was a slip on the shore near 
the present railway-highway under¬ 
pass. It was put into use in 1920 and 
closed in 1955 when the railway-car 
ferry service was moved to Nanaimo. 



The CPR used three large and po¬ 
werful steam tugs to handle the railway 
car barges between Vancouver, Na- 
noose and other places. One tug was 
named NANOOSE, one QUALICUM 
and one NITINAT. Oliver Richards was 
chief engineer in the QUALICUM 
about 1920. 

There was also some mining activity 
in this area, mostly for coal but copper 


played a small part too. The pioneers 
noticed the shiny bullets used by the 
Indians and labelled them gold. 
Though there is no record of the white 
men pursuing the source, the Indians 
had been using native copper which is 
copper that has boiled out of the earth 
in some ancient volcanic action, as well 
as copper-bearing rocks since unknown 
time. 

The first mention of coal in Nanoose 
was made in 1853 when J.W. McKay 
wrote to James Douglas, Chief Factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company: 

“I made an excursion to Noo-noo-as 
three days ago, for the purpose of 
examining the Coals and salt springs 
reported to have been discovered by 
the natives in that district. The coal is 
of the variant called Camill Coal.” (i.e. 
Cannel coal.ed.) 

The next mention of coal was in the 
first part of this century. In 1916, the 
Jordan Coal Mine was opened. Woo¬ 
den rails carried coal cars down the hill 
to a wharf that was built at the site of 
Hardy’s shingle mill. One scow of coal 
was shipped before the company folded 
because of financial difficulty. 

Today this area has become alive 
again, this time with residential devel¬ 
opment. At the southern end of The 
Flats, HillviewRoad leads to a subdivi¬ 
sion opened up by the Nanaimo Realty 
Co. on land originally taken up by B.M. 
Humble. Bayview is another subdivi¬ 
sion for residences on the west side of 
Highway 19, just north of the railway 
overpass. The Arbutus Grove Provin¬ 
cial Park will one day be developed 
near the Hillview area. 
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ISLAND HIGHWAY NORTH 

An Indian trail which followed the 
coast as nearly as possible wound down 
the east side of Vancouver Island. As 
settlement spread north up the coast, 
the need of a road became apparent. 
Captain Mayne was the first one as¬ 
signed to map out a route across the 
island from Alberni to Nanaimo. 

The Vancouver Island Exploring Ex¬ 
pedition reported in 1864 that a five 
foot trail, 15 miles in length connecting 
the east and west coasts could be easily 
constructed at an average expense of 
seventy-five dollars per mile. 

The daughter of a pioneer family has 


given this account of the first road: 

“In the early sixties a trail was made 
from Wellington to Nanoose Bay and 
then on to Alberni and Courtenay-- 
there was no Qualicum or Parksville in 
those days. In 1886 the trail was wi¬ 
dened into a road that meandered 
among the stumps. This road branched 
at what is now Craig’s Crossing and a 
bridge was built over the Englishman 
River at the canyon. On the rock at the 
base are Indian carvings, Petroglyphs, 
as they have been called. From this 
point were rapids but these have dis¬ 
appeared as the river has changed its 
course and the rock formations show 
that the carvings were once at water 
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level.” (Today this road is in disuse as 
the bridge washed out some years 
ago). 

The journey to Nanaimo to sell pro¬ 
duce or cattle was a slow one made in 
ox-pulled carts. John Enos and his son 
Joseph often carried neighbors in their 
sloop for the trip to Nanaimo. Local 
roads were made by men helping each 
other to hack out trails, wide enough 
for carts, leading from their own pro¬ 
perties. Joseph Enos records that Wil¬ 
liam Roberts helped them to make a 
trail in front of Notch Hill and on 
another day he writes: ‘The road party 
has finished the wagon road for us 
between here and the head of the Bay.’ 

The Northwest Bay Road existed from 
very early days. The road was always in 
the present location, with minor chan¬ 
ges from time to time. It was first a 
wagon track on which horses or oxen 
pulled sleds or ‘stone boats’ if the 
ground became too soft for wheels. 
Road making was laborious, mostly 
cutting through dense forest. Agnes 
Fraser, an Englishwoman, sent out to 
B.C. in 1898 to assess B.C. for prospec¬ 
tive settlers, gave an account of one 
type of road-making, obviously appal¬ 
ling to a stranger to this new land:- 

“The road was still under construc¬ 
tion, -which consists of feeling trees, 
blasting stumps and choking up gul¬ 
ches with branches. There is no at¬ 
tempt at drainage of surface water; and 
though the branches thrown into the 
little gulches are intended to form a 
bridge, in point of fact they elevate the 
surface of the water and distribute it 
over the land.” 


Improvement of the roads was gra¬ 
dual, first by individual initiative when 
men living beside the road would bring 
a little gravel to stabilize a wet spot. By 
1900, the Provincial Government was 
taking responsibility for road-making. 
The Northwest Bay Road became an 
all-weather gravel road. Later a seal- 
coat was put on and in the 1960’s a 
blade-mix paving was applied. In 1978 
the road was newly paved throughout. 
The Island Highway through Nanoose 
was converted from a gravel surface to 
a macadamized one in 1929. Pavement 
came later and a four lane highway was 
started in 1980. Many of the old land¬ 
marks were torn down to make space 
for it. 

The Island Highway #19 was called 
the ‘‘Comox Road” in the early days. 
As mentioned elsewhere, that road 
swung inland at Craig’s and crossed 
the Englishman River at the canyon, 
then headed west from Parksville for 
Alberni and another road went north to 
Comox. Amos Godfrey built an infor¬ 
mal inn and a relay station about two 
kilometers south of Craig’s, in the 
1880’s. There were three log buildings. 
The inn itself was torn down in 1958 - 
the coach house in 1975. It is rumored 
that a bag of gold coins was found on 
the site of the inn. 

‘‘The barn still stands, large and 
handsome and still in use. Handhewn 
planks laid down by Godfrey are still on 
the floor in the old log barn; the logs 
are pinned together with great square 
nails; and the original chinking of mud 
and manure still holds. The old ladder 
its steps worn by countless boots 
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still climbs to the loft; and generations 
of horses have gnawed at the wood at 
the front end of the stalls. Saddles now 
hang on pegs where the stagecoach 
drivers used to hang harnesses.”* lb 

The facility was located there largely 
because it was at the summit of a long 
hill up from Nanoose Bay. The horses 
would have done some 30 km from 
Nanaimo, the last two going up 80 
meters on a hill notorious for clay, 
loose sand and ground water. The 
stagecoach horses would be spent and 
glad of the barn, while fresh horses 
were put into the harness. The Inn was 
there for the people who wished to stop 
overnight. 

Godfrey sold to the Wilmer family 
around 1895. They had come here from 
Belgium. They raised cattle on that 
land, but left for Wellington around 
1908. The Wilmers sold to the Thomas 
family with three sons, Roy, Huey, and 
Cecil. They retained it till the 1930’s. 
The Soldier’s Settlement Board bought 
this farm and sold it, 1935, to Thomas 
Hayes. He cleared most of the land and 
worked it for over 35 years. Part of this 
farm has now been purchased for 
Greenbelt and the rest is owned by 
W.D. Rose who specializes in horses on 
his 6R Ranch. 6R is the cattle brand 
and refers to the six members of the 
Rose family. 

Across the road from Godfrey was 
the farm that belonged to William Lew¬ 
is, the one with the barn three stories 
high. He left his farm to his good 
friend, James Craig. South and west of 
him was Rees Evans who had pre-emp¬ 


ted his farm in the 1880’s. Between 
these farms was Andrew McNeil and 
his wife, Mary Ann Tippet who bought 
Evans’ farm to add to their own. Their 
son, John and his wife, Marjorie, in¬ 
herited the farm. When John McNeil 
died, his widow sold the place to John 
Denslow. James Craig was the next 
owner followed by Scotty McKillop. 

Below the McNeils going southward, 
and on the west side of the road was 
James Williams’ farm which was sold 
to Sidney Dawson and his wife, Isobel. 
They made the farm famous for cattle 
breeding. One of their daughters, 
Grace, married John Wilgress and they 
farmed west of the Dawsons. 

James Knight’s farm dating from the 
1870’s is about a further kilometer 
down the road. It was taken over by the 
Dindoufs for the years 1918-1920. After 
that it was sold several times. Among 
later owners were the Canns, the Flatts 
and the George Jobbs. 

By 1894 a stagecoach stopped at the 
Arlington Hotel on Friday going north 
and returned Monday going south. A 
change took place in April of 1908 when 
Joseph A. McCarter of Errington put 
on a thrice-a-week mail and passenger 
service. His passengers were able to 
leave Nanaimo in the morning and ar¬ 
rive in Alberni in the evening of the 
same day. 

It was drawn by four horses. It was 
often stopped by trees falling across 
the road. McCarter always carried axes 
and saws to clear the way. The McCar¬ 
ter stage continued until the coming of 
the railroad in 1911. 

In 1922 a new service was introduced 
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by the Island Freight Company using 
motor trucks. It was a subsidiary of the 
CPR with John Schooler in charge. 
West Coast Freight started in 1946 
with Willet Shelley as manager. In 
1965 they sold out to Johnston Termi¬ 
nals. 

The Beaver Creek Road referred to 
the northernmost portion of the present 
Northwest Bay Road, i.e. from Craig’s 
to Beaver Creek (now called Craigs 
Creek; and out to the end of Madrona 
Point. 

At the junction of the Island High¬ 
way and the MacMillan-Bloedel cross¬ 
roads is a small commercial center. In 
the 1940’s the Forest Shanty Lunch 
owned by Norah and Tom Taylor stood 
on the north side of the crossing. Now 
the MacMillan-Bloedel offices are to 
the west. Across the road are the Banks 
Marine Industries and Farrel Boat Co. 
Ltd. 


CRAIG’S CROSSING 

Craig’s Crossing refers to the point 
at which the E & N Railroad crosses the 
Parksville road. For our purposes, the 
area so designated extends east to Ma¬ 
drona Point. It was named for two 
adventuresome and resourceful bro¬ 
thers, James and Robert Craig. They 
began their search for a new home by 
buying a one-ton canoe in Nanaimo, 
loading it with supplies and heading 
north for the reportedly rich farm land 
around Comox. When they had almost 
reached their goal, a storm drove them 
ashore on Goose Spit, Comox, on No¬ 
vember 20, 1885. Most of their winter 
supplies were damaged, some ruined. 


Rather than try to begin farming, they 
came back south to French Creek for 
the winter. There they cut 80 thousand 
shingles, loaded them on a 20 ton 
sloop, and headed for Nanaimo. Beset 
again by storm, they lost 10 thousand 
of the shingles before reaching Nanai¬ 
mo. Eventually, they found the farms 
they wanted, James at Nanoose and 
Robert at French Creek. The James 
Craig farm was owned by the family 
from 1887 until 1979, one of the longest 
records of family farm ownership in the 
area. G.W. Dorman purchased part of 
the farm and the remainder is owned 
by Craig Bay Estates. 

Craig’s Crossing has had many uses. 
It has been a railway stopping point, a 
mail stop, a pole-loading depot and a 
summer camp with cottages. At one 
time a school was situated on the Craig 
farm. The E & N Railway was being 
constructed around 1909- The children 
on the farm watched all the activity 
with great attention. There were Chin¬ 
ese and East Indian workers on the 
project and they provided additional 
interest to the children. Barbara Craig 
Lochore remembers how they gathered 
around to watch the Sikhs cook a kind 
of pancake on an outdoor stove. 

The railway construction company 
used part of the farm near the road to 
build barracks for their workers. Mr. 
Moore was the engineer in charge of 
the work and he lived with his wife ifi a 
cottage on the farm. The Moores left 
when the road was finished and James 
Craig helped them move. His accounts 
show a charge of three dollars a day at 
packing. When he took the Moores’ 
trunk to Wellington on November 30, 
1909, he charged them five dollars. 
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There was no school open in Nanoose 
at this time. James Craig felt that now 
was the time to make another start. 
The cottage vacated by the Moores was 
reasonably suitable and he was willing 
to offer it for use as a school. The 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Gor¬ 
don, called on him and said it was not 
possible to carry out that plan. Mr. 
Craig answered with asperity, “That’s 
what you think.’’ Mr. Gordon, realizing 
that Mr. Craig felt strongly on the 
issue, carried on the conversation by 
asking, “And what would you name 
the school, Mr. Craig?’’ Mr. Craig 
answered. “Montrose.” This was Mr. 
Gordon's home town on Prince Edward 
Island. Mr. Gordon smiled and said, 
“You are quite a diplomat.” Mr. Craig 
got his school. 

Another man who came to Craig’s 
Crossing was William Wall of Nanai¬ 
mo. He bought waterfront property on 
Craig’s Bay in 1885. Unlike most set¬ 
tlers, his purpose was recreation, not 
the serious business of farming. His 
family and friends came to shoot ducks 
on the tidal flats and grouse and deer in 
the woods. On some of these trips the 
men walked from Nanaimo, but on 
other occasions they rode horses. One 
time when they were returning home 
they became so hungry that they 
stopped, lit a fire and roasted some 
ducks on the spot. Eventually, in 1913, 
the Walls came to live at Nanoose. 

It was at this time that William Wall 
built a charcoal burner in the shape of a 
beehive. In it he made charcoal from 
the abundant alder and maple on his 
land. The market for charcoal was at 
the Giant Powder Works for use as a 
component of black powder. This en¬ 
terprising man also built a shingle mill. 


He sold shingles all over Vancouver 
Island. 

The family named a number of geo¬ 
graphical features on their land, but 
few of the names were carried on. 
Emma Bay was the body of water into 
which Beaver Creek empties. It was 
named for Emma Wall Boyd, William’s 
sister. Later it became known as Craig 
Bay, and the creek became Craig 
Creek. The bay is formed by the west 
side of Madrona Point and the shore¬ 
line curving northwest from the estuary 
of Craig Creek. The furthermost point 
on the east side of the estuary was 
called Pearl Point for William and Na¬ 
omi’s daughter, Pearl (Mrs. Alex Hun¬ 
ter). 

Frank Wall came to Nanoose with his 
father in 1913. He married Alice (El¬ 
sie) Roberts and they lived on the old 
William Wall property at the mouth of 
Craig Creek. In 1976, Elsie Wall dee¬ 
ded the entire property, 80 acres, to the 
Government of B.C. as a memorial to 
her husband. 

On the eastern side of the estuary, 
Charles Hardy bought part of the Be¬ 
veridge property at the base of Ma¬ 
drona Point in 1908. Here he set up his 
shingle mill which he operated until 
1916. He built a fine house on five 
acres. Nearby were five cottages for 
the employees of his mill and some 
cabins for the Chinese workers. Later 
owners, the Strouglers, turned this six 
bedroom home and cottages into a 
country inn. They called it “The Re¬ 
treat.” They made it a delightful place 
to go for tea or dinner, especially in the 
summer when the beautiful gardens 
were in bloom. Though the buildings 
are long since gone, the sign is still on 
the old gate. 
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The Strouglers sold The Retreat to 
Frederick Hart, a retired officer of the 
Royal Navy, who used the house as a 
residence. Between 1937 and 1943, D. 
Coysh made a summer camp there. 
Margaret and Art Hambrook lived on 
this land 1945 to 1947. The D. Walkers 
tore down the mill cottages and built 
two houses instead. John and Betty 
Dart made one of these houses into a 
barn in the 1950's and also ran a trailer 
park. Mrs. Wells, later Mrs. Peterson, 
purchased the home and used it to care 
for about twelve elderly people. It was 
known as “The Retreat Rest Home”. 
After these changes down through the 
years, the old house was consumed by 
fire in 1959. The owners, Paul and 
Mary Smith barely escaped with their 
lives. Today two houses stand on this 
land. 

Near the Hardy property and encom¬ 
passing Pearl Point is a home built by 
the Albert Parkers in 1934, on acreage 
purchased from the Walls in 1930, by 
Bessie Isabel Parker. Miss Maryon 


Madrona Point forms the shore of the 
west side of Northwest Bay opposite 
Cottam Point. Its location can be ex¬ 
actly stated, but its name cannot, as it 
bears the same identity problem as the 
tree for which it was named. The 
choice lies between Madrona and Ar¬ 
butus. The British used the Latin 
name, Arbutus, for the strawberry 
tree. A century earlier, when the Sp- 


Parker, their daughter, is still in res¬ 
idence there. Pacific Shores Trailer-In 
Ltd., on part of the original Parker 
holdings, is adjacent. Across from the 
Wall Park are the twenty acres belong¬ 
ing to James and Barbara Craig Loch- 
ore . ,if South of their property was the 
Jeremiah Harris farm, pre-empted in 
the 1880’s. Part of this old farm was 
inherited by a niece, Mrs. Eunice Wall 
Whyte, who sold it to MacMillan Bloe- 
del, Ltd. 

West of the Lochore’s near Craig’s 
Crossing, is the C.J .Mitchell farm, a 
picturesque place with Craig Creek 
meandering through it. In the 1930’s 
it had reverted to the government. The 
Kuhns, a German immigrant family, 
had bought the land, worked hard to 
clear it, built the original house on it, 
but through misfortune lost the land in 
those difficult years of depression. The 
Mitchells bought the farm and enlar¬ 
ged the house. William G. and Clara 
Craig Pack live at the foot of Terrien 
Road facing Craig Bay. William Pack 
was at one time Chief Electrician at the 
Giant Powder Works. 


POINT 
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anish arrived, they called it by the 
Mexican-Spanish name, Madrona. 
The Canadian Hydrographic Services 
has established the use of Madrona 
Point so their direction has been fol¬ 
lowed here. 

William Wall bought Madrona Point 
in the latter part of the 19th century, 
but sold it to his sister Lizzie’s hus¬ 
band, William Beveridge. Part of this 
area was on low land and was soon 
labelled by the neighbors, Beveridge’s 
Swamp. It is on the heel of the penin¬ 
sula. 

Prior to the building of the first road 
from Nanaimo to Parksville passen¬ 
gers, supplies, livestock and mail came 
to the area by boat every two weeks. 
Ships that came to the head of the bay 
encountered shallow water so they 
stopped well out and sent passengers 
ashore in small boats. Cattle were 
pushed overboard and made to swim to 
shore. Transfer from ship to raft or 
rowboat was conducted as close to 
shore as was possible and at whatever 
practical site the farmers could arran¬ 
ge. James Craig who lived on the 
opposite side of the bay, decided to 
sponsor a petition to the government 
for a proper wharf. He was successful 
and the wharf was completed by 1893 
and named Beaver Creek Wharf. It 
was now possible to land both passen¬ 
gers and freight with ease and safety. 
The road that led to the wharf was 
called by the same name. Teams of 
oxen or horses hauled the freight to the 
pioneer farms. The early supply ves¬ 
sels from Nanaimo were the sidewheel 
paddle steamers Maude, and the 
Robert Dunsmuir which unloaded the 
mail into a canoe. Next were the stern 


wheelers Western Slope and Caribou 
Fly. Later came the screw steamships 
Joan and the City of Nanaimo. 

In 1911, A.B. Gurney, the Ball- 
enas lightkeeper, built a hotel above 
the government wharf to accomodate 
overnight passengers. Some people 
called it THE HOTEL. Others said 
THE ELDORADO, and still others 
ZAKABONA ZONKI J ames Cripps 
and his wife, Elizabeth (Frank Wall’s 
sister) ran the hotel for a few years, 
then Mrs.Connacher took over.The Hotel 
was closed in 1916, most probably be¬ 
cause of difficulty in obtaining an ade¬ 
quate water supply. Strange as it may 
seem, the hotel was left unlocked with 
all its furnishings in place. This did not 
last long, as little by little the contents 
disappeared. Finally, James Roberts 
bought the building, tore it down, and 
transported the lumber to Brynmarl 
where he was building a new home. 
This house still stands today on the 
Northwest Bay Road. There was 
enough lumber for a second house 
which he built on the same DL 62,a 
kilometer south on the Northwest Bay 
Road. This house was torn down in the 
mid 1970’s. 

Madrona Point also had a busy log¬ 
dumping and booming operation. It 
was started by the C.W. Logging Com¬ 
pany. “C.W.’’stood for Clarke and 
Welch but the loggers nicknamed it 

Chin Whiskers”. That business was 
bought by (Frank)Parker and Parker 
Belyea. The next sale was to Stanley 
Moore of Moore-Whittington Lumber 
Co. who, in turn, sold to the big B.C. 
Forest Products Ltd. It was customary 
for such companies to contract out jobs 
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widi a limited volume to smaller firms. 
This practise was followed by B.C. 
Forest Products who contracted out to 
Mawhinney & Erickson, 1964-75. 


The log operation ended when Arbu¬ 
tus Park Estates took over Madrona 
Point for subdivision. This venture was 
started in 1972 by Neil Scott, William 
Benner, Allen Slaughter and F. Her¬ 
man. They created 170 lots, later in¬ 
creased to 250. Care was taken to allow 
for five beach parks where the public 
has parking space and direct access to 
the water. Actually, this was not the 
first time that subdivision of this at¬ 
tractive property had been planned. 



MM 



GOVERNMENT WHAR r AT ARBUTUS ^ - 

THE ONLY ^TCAWER LANDING IN ©0 MILES Hr 


As early as the real estate boom which 
occurred prior to World War I, The 
Realty Securities Corporation Ltd. of 
Vancouver bought the Point from Will¬ 
iam Beveridge and put out a pres- 
pectus showing lots radiating from a 
central road, and including this pro¬ 
motion: 

“...not simply a spot for raising a 
shelter from the elements, but a 
locality endowed with these natural 
qualities which, entering into life, 
give it meaning and abiding satisfact¬ 
ion, perfect climate, good shoot¬ 
ing, fishing and excellent bathing 
with a deep water landing, a govern¬ 
ment wharf, and a good hotel with¬ 
in a stone’s throw of the wharf.” 



MP 
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WALL BEACH 

This is a beautiful, small bay half 
way up the west side of Northwest Bay 
looking toward Mistaken Island. The 
Beach is at the base of Madrona Point. 
It is formed from Distict Lot 72,34 
acres, once owned by Naomi Wall, wife 
of William Wall. When she died in 
1915, Thomas Alfred Wall bought a 
half interest with his brother William. 
Thomas Alfred Wall and his wife Eliz- 
abeth(Lizzie Turner) made their home 
on this property. They subdivided it in 
1948 and sold a large portion to R.P. 
Hicks. 



went to Jack Wall, and in 1935 that part 
was purchased by David and Bessie 
Scott of Calgary. They were enthusia¬ 
stic over the beach and saw the possib¬ 
ilities of making the property into a 
tourist camp. How right they were, for 
they could not get cabins up fast 
enough to provide housing for the 
campers who wanted reservations. 
Some of the cabins were rented for 
seventeen consecutive years to the 
same people. After Mr. Scott’s health 
failed, the property was subdivided. 
Who bought the lots? Why, the camp¬ 
ers who had. been coming for years. 
They turned them into bright, individ¬ 


ual houses. The colour of thirty-seven 
different-hued boats upon the beach is 
quite a sight (1958). 

Just back of Wall Beach are the 
Morris farms, part of the original 
Thomas Alfred Wall and the Jeremiah 
Harris and W.H.Sanders farms. 

NORTHWEST BAY 

Northwest Bay is entered between 
Cottam and Madrona Points. It is open 
toward the northwest and is exposed to 
winds from that direction, hence the 
name. It is named on Cmdr. Mayne’s 
1861 chart. 

The first settler on Northwest Bay 
came in 1863. His name was Alfred 
Troupe. He built his log cabin on the 
shore where the MacMillan Bloedel log 
dump is, and as he cleared his land he 
made a farm. As other settlers arrived, 
he sold his logs, charging $9-00 a thou¬ 
sand. John Enos asked Troupe to care 
for his farm while he went to Nanaimo 
for a year. Troupe was a lonely man, 
living a considerable distance from 
other settlers. He had pleasure in 
playing his fiddle. He also played the 
accordion though he knew only one 
piece “Three Rivers in the Yukon’’ 
which he played over and over ’ till the 
sound set his dog to howling. Religion 
was a solace to him for a time, but he 
became increasingly emotionally dis¬ 
turbed, and finally was declared 
legally insane. His property was pur¬ 
chased by John Tippet who held it un¬ 
til 1919. He sold to W.L. Hoggan, 
the father of W.P. Hoggan, who pur¬ 
chased some of this land many years 
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later. The elder Hoggan sold to The 
Robert Dollar Company Dec. 30, 1939. 
This became the scene of one of the 
largest and most continuous logging 
activities in Nanoose. 

On Dec. 1, 1942, The Robert Dollar 
Company was purchased by H.R. Mac¬ 
Millan Export Company and continued 
on as a division until 1951, at which 
time it was amalgamated with Bloedel, 
Stewart and Welch. The local oper¬ 
ation became the Northwest Bay Divis¬ 
ion of MacMillan, Bloedel Ltd. During 
this period, it continued to grow, par¬ 
ticularly in the years soon after World 
War II. The average number of people 
employed in 1958 was approximately 
two hundred, and had been as high as 
three hundred and fifty, but since then 
there have been changes, and the em¬ 
ployment figure in 1978 was one hun¬ 
dred and sixty. Today companies 
employ trained people such as engin¬ 
eers, chemists and foresters to guide a 
highly skilled and scientific industry. 

The employees’ houses were in the 


area where the offices are now - west ol 
the Island Highway on the MacMillan, 
Bloedel crossroad. A few were down 
on Northwest Bay. As the operation 
increased, the employees were permit¬ 
ted to purchase the house in which 
they lived for $1.00 plus the respon¬ 
sibility for moving them away. The A. 
Hambrooks still live in one of these on 
the Northwest Bay Road. The property 
which adjoined Wall Beach was sold by 
the Company to five of their execu¬ 
tives: Harold Dagg, Ian Mahood, B.H. 
Hoffmeister, F.W. Fearman, Ian 
Brand. The Brands sold part of theii 
land to D.B .Quayle and part to W.P. 
Hoggan. The lot next south has beer 
resold a number of times. 

People who live at Nanoose Bay are 
familiar with the sight of trucks, loadec 
with logs from the nearby mountains 
on the highways and the Northwest 
Bay road, on the way to the log dump 
ing ground on Northwest Bay. An acc 
count of the early trucks and the mer 
with nerves of steel who drove them is 
told in the following story. 



M.acM.illan-Bloedel 
Northwest Bay Division 
Log Dump 

and Booming Ground 


A-Hamkrook 
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We have been able to reprint part of it 
with the kind permission of Raincoast 
Chronicles. 

TRUCK LOGGING AT NANOOSE 

(Reprinted from Raincoast Chronicles 
First Five, 1975) 

Driving truck in the very early days 
was one of the real bullwork jobs, 
besides all the problems of being 
som-ething new. Those first truckers, 
the men who brought trucking in, were 
a special breed. Half Edison and half 
Sasquatch.... 

Come to any gidly not real easy to fill 
and they built a timber trestle. Now let 
me tell you, coming down a plank road 
in one of them old hard-wheeled 
bastards, sittin out in the open on a 
board seat, a couple three thousand- 
foot logs jiggling around up behind 
your head, no bulkhead for protection, 
that steering wheel just like a bull's 
hind leg in your hands and mechanical 
brakes - you were earning your two 
dollars and eighty cents a day. Trestles 
rattling and jumping around, mud 
squeezing up between the planks , 
With mud or a touch of frost you could 
no more hold that thing on the track 
than you can hold a greasy pig with one 
hand. You sure tiled because to go off 
meant you went over, and not too many 
guys survived that. They nailed down 
everthing they could find for rip-rap- 
branches, canvas, wrinkled tin. The 
best I guess was old stranded cable. It 
got better as it got ivhiskerier. But still 
they killed men like flies.... 

It was at Nanoose there was this little 
guy head loading. Corky his name 



A. trioiiibi\?oJc 


Loading a truck with a heel-boom 



Roberts boys using spring boards 
to fell a tree on their farm. 
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was. Bouncy kind of a guy, quick you 
know. Natural clown. Whatever he 
was doing, it looked funny. 

He was up on the load swinging a log 
as it came down. I think what hap¬ 
pened was, there was a cat working 
there, and they snagged the line or 
something. Anyway, the log suddenly 
swung up and he jumped straight 
backwards for the brows kid, the big log 
alongside the truck. He was dead. 
Little knot size of a two inch nail went 
right through his skull. Damnest thing 
you ever saw - we couldn 't believe it. 

DRIFTWOOD BEACH 
ESTATES 



MacMillan Bloedel also owned the 
land just south of the Beachcomber 
Marina. In Dec. 1911, the E & N Rail¬ 
road had sold this D.L. 84, 217 acres to 
Enoch Shakespeare, the grafter of 
apple trees. There were several owners 
up to about 1957 when Mary Kathleen 
Richmond sold to MacMillan Bloedel. 

Adjoining this land is D.L. 102 
bought by T. Bickle from the E & N 
Railroad in the early part of this cen¬ 
tury. The family have retained part of 
this land and the rest, 35 acres facing 
the head of Northwest Bay, has been 
developed as Driftwood Beach Estates 
Ltd., formed in 1968 by Allen E. Dertel. 

A curious note from Joseph Enos' 
diary, May 29-30, 1888: ‘Surveying our 
claim at Northwest Bay by Mr. Davis, 
Surveyor’, (finished the following 


day) is not explained nor mentioned 
anywhere else, but this may indicate 
that John Enos was also a land owner 
in that area as well 

COTTAM POINT 

Cottam Point forms the eastern shore 

of Northwest Bay and the western 
shore of Little Nuttal Bay. It is some¬ 
times referred to as Tongue Point 
because of its shape, thought it was 
officially named after Captain George 
Frederick Cottam, a lieutenant in HMS 
GANGES on this station 1857-1860. 
The name was not established until 
1944. 

Jacob Torpi made arrangements to 
buy District Lot 38, 147 acres, from the 
E&N Railroad for the usual $1.00 an 
acre, in June 1887. On October 2nd of 
that year he called on one of his new 
neighbors, John Enos He received the 
indenture of his land Oct. 1, 1888. 
That is all we know about him except 
that he did not sell this Cottam Point 
peninsula for another fourteen years. 
He apparently never lived on it. John 
Souza leased the property from about 
1889 till the early years of the next 
century. He farmed and was one of the 
first men to list himself as a fisherman. 
Frederick Reuter bought D.L. 38 in 
1902. At that time, he also owned 
Mistaken Island where he made his 
home. 

Reuter sold to Frederick George 
Claudet in 1906. The new owner built a 
series of cabins, each for a different 
use on the land bordering Northwest 
Bay down from the junction uf Seacrest 
Road and Marina Way. His estate sold 
in 1947 to four joint owners: Mr. and 
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Mrs. Duncan Alexander Sim, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Martyn Scaife. They 
called their venture Brynmarl Estates, 
Ltd. A.M. Scaife became president in 
1955. The property was divided into 
twenty-two lots. They sold the first 
properties, approximately IV 2 acres 
each, to H.A. McDermott, James H. 
McKinnon, T.R. Richardson and Mr. 
Walker who sold to Frank Avis. As 
time went on, the whole peninsula was 
subdivided and the name was changed 
to Beachcomber. The land is well locat¬ 
ed, reaching out into the Strait of 
Georgia whose waters border the 
northeast shore. Mistaken Island pro¬ 
tects the tip of the peninsula. An in¬ 
land pond is at the southern end - 


near the head of Northwest Bay is the 
Beachcomber Marina which was 
opened around 1955 by A.M. Scaife. 
He sold to A H. Davidson around I960 
Sheila and Gordon Blunt bought it in 
1968 followed by Robert and Sandra 
Smith in 1975. The Smiths incorpor¬ 
ated into a new building, the food store 
which serves the boating clientle and 
the neighborhood. A trailer park here 
overlooks the Bay. At one time A.M. 
Scaife had a small logging operation 
located approximately on property now 
owned by the T.R. Richardsons. The 
property on which the Claudet cabins 
stood was once the home of the George 
Tranfields, and also the Walter 
Coopers. 
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SEACREST 

Seacrest is on the heel of Cottam 
Point, with a shoreline on the Strait of 
Georgia. It was once a part of District 
Lot 52. Eventually the western section 
became the subdivision we know as 
Seacrest. The complete D.L. 52, 174 
acres, was sold by the E&N Railway to 
Robert Westmorland in November, 
1890. The next few years saw a num¬ 
ber of rapid transfers. Four months 
after Westmorland made his purchase, 
he sold to John Enos. In 1891, Enos 
sold to U.E. Dickinson who had just 
bought the holdings of Enos on the 
Nanoose Peninsula. A year later, 
December 1891, William Edward 
Norris was the purchaser. 

John Stewart, who was the owner of 
the land that became Moorecroft, 
bought D.L. 52 in 1893 with two 
friends, John McKibben and Evan 
Davis. Davis sold his portion May, 
1894, with one-third going to Wilfred 
Gibbs, and two-third to John McKib¬ 
ben. In 1901, the 54 acres of the 
westerly part of D.L. 52 were sold by 
John Stewart and John McKibben to 
Percy LeMare and Wilfred Gibbs, two 
British sailors. Percy LeMare did not 
stay in Nanoose. He either sold or 
turned over his share to his friend 
Wilfred Gibbs, as Gibbs is listed as the 
sole owner of the 54 acres when he sold 
to Frederick G. Claudet in 1908 for 
$1,000. In 1941, Claudet sold this land 
for $2,000 to Robena Elizabeth Louise 
McCormack of Ellensburg, Washing¬ 


ton. She is a member of the pionec 
Bickle family who owned property i 
the head of Northwest Bay. The fina 
transaction took place when she sold t 
four Nanaimo men, namely Edward 
Blackburn, Robert Blackburn, Arthi 
P.Leynard, Bennie B. Turner. Edwar 
Blackburn formed Blackburn Develoj 
ments Ltd., which divided the propert 
into thirty-three lots, sold in the I960’ 
for prices varying from $1,500 to $4.45 



DORCAS POINT 


Dorcas Point juts out into th 
Strait of Georgia, east of Seacrest an 
Sunset Cove Fishing Resort. 

The origin of the name Dorca 
as applied here remains a myster) 
It is found in the Bible and his bee 
used by women s' church societies. I 
the Greek language it denotes a ro 
deer, white rump, nimble and gracefu 
Later the word was taken into Latin a 
Dorcas Gazelle. It appears on the 
British Admiralty charts, 1863-64 a 
a time when a number of coastal 
physical features were named for merr 
bers of officers’ families, but neithe 
the British Naval Historical Branch no 
the Hydrographer of the British Nav 
found such a connection. Could it b 
that some scholarly seaman saw a 
d er cavorting on Dorcas Point, 
common sight today, and christened i 
Dorcas? 

Janes’Bay, however, is named for th< 
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wives of the owners of adjoining pro¬ 
perties on either side of that bay which 
is an indentation at the head of Dorcas 
Point. The west side of the Point 
trends south to the head of Little Nuttal 
Bay, a local name, but now referred to 
simply as Nuttal Bay in the latest B.C. 
Pilot which describes it as “a safe, 
temporary anchorage for small craft 
sheltering from S.E. winds.” The 
Nuttal brothers, Frank and Thomas, 
lived nearby their namesake Bay in the 
first part of this century. Henry Carter, 
one of the last of the Nanoose settlers, 
said that this bay was originally called 
Skin-a-ba-link, an intriguing word but 
absent from any dictionary, slang or 
otherwise. 

Down in the draw leading from the 
base of Dorcas Point on the southeast 
side, there was a fisherman’s camp, 
one of many on the shores of the Strait 
of Georgia and the islands. In earlier 
days, most of the commercial fishing 
around Nanoose was done from row¬ 
boats. Anchorages are few, and dif¬ 
ficult for boats under sail. Also, one 
looks for a short journey to the fishing 
grounds. From this bay fishing can 
start as soon as the boat is launched. 
The rowboat fishermen put up emer¬ 
gency shacks. Some brought their 
families and lived in tents for the 
summer season. There was also such a 
camp on Little Nuttal Bay. 

This type of fishing started early in 
the century and continued at Dorcas 
Point ’till 1964. Access was by a 
meandering forest road of which traces 
still can be seen on several properties. 
An all year spring just back of the head 
of Little Nuttal Bay gave plenty of good 
water. In the 1920 ’s the Nuttals built 


a home for themselves on a rise back of 
Clayton’s Bay. Several families lived 
there before the Ivor Lundgren family 
who had chickens and grew vegetables 
and flowers in the 1940’s and 1950’s. 
After 1953, the William Claytons lived 
in it. After they left, it gradually 
deteriorated and finally the Nanoose 
Volunteer Fire Department was asked 
to burn it. They did the job as a flre- 



For some years most of the fishing in 
this area has been sport fishing. The 
Pont Boat House was started by Will¬ 
iam and A.C. Pitt Clayton in 1953 to 
cater to this interest. It was later re¬ 
named Clayton’s Fishing Resort, and 
enlarged to accommodate trailers and 
campsites in 1956. It was sold in 1968 
to G. Shulz and his wife Gertha. 
Harold Perry and J.H. Mitchell bought 
it in 1970. Mitchell bought out Perry in 
1975. Mitchell’s son, John, is now 
manager under the name Sunset Cove 
Trailer Park. 

From the fishing squatters’ cove at 
the southeast base of Dorcas Point, the 
land slopes gently upwards to a swamp 
over twc hundred feet long. A well 
was once dug in this swamp down 
through peat moss, clay, and finally 
gravels, with whole clam shells cent¬ 
uries old, at the bottom. The swamp is 
in line with another one a little further 
west, not far from the shore of Little 
Nuttal Bay. It seems probable that the 
sea had reached up into this draw at 
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one time and joined with the Bay, 
making an island of the present Dorcas 
Point. 

Like many other areas in Nanoose, 
Dorcas Point had been part of the land 
grant to the Dunsmuir interests given 
to them by the federal government in 
1884 for the construction of the Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo Railroad. The land 
was surveyed in 1911 by John Bertram 
Green and became known as District 
Lot 110. Lacon E. Allin of Victoria, a 
land speculator, bought the entire lot, 
part of his scattered 2,000 acres in 
Nanoose. It was divided by Plan 1777 
into eight pieces. In 1913, the York¬ 
shire Guaranty and Securties Corpor¬ 
ation, Ltd., bought D.L. 5, 14.9'acres. 
They held it until 1927 and then made a 
sale to an Irishman, Frederick Simms 
Williams and a Canadian, John S 
Hamilton. These two men were not 
sufficiently interested to pay the taxes, 
so D.L. 5 reverted to the Crown in 
1939, and was sold at a tax sale in 1941 


to Marjorie Theodora McFeat who, in 
turn sold it that same year to B.G. 
Sivertz. Two other owners in this 
vicinity were W.W.R. Mitchell of 
Nanaimo, and H.E. MacDonald, one of 
the former owners of the Arlington 
Hotel. 

On the northwest side of Dorcas Point 
there were a number of owners. One 
was Ernest Hall, a Victorian living in 
Venezuela, who purchased 80 acres for 
$8,000 in the 1930’s, from the tip of 
Dorcas Point over to the present-day 
Seacrest. Another owner was Robert 
E. Shelley of Nanaimo, in the 1950’s. 
The Claytons bought from him. Crown 
Zellerbach, Canada Ltd. purchased 
land here also, around Little Nuttal 
Bay. They intednded to use it for a chip 
mill but this plan was not carried out. 
The land was sold in 1963 to Robert G. 
Rogers and John D. Cantelon who sub¬ 
divided it into thirteen lots under the 
name Dorcas Point Acres. 



Little Nuttal Bw 
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In a 1958 interview with Mr. Fred 
Cross he reminisced on his arrival in 
Nanoose at Christmas in 1910, travel¬ 
ling by horse and buggy 

“A light snow was on the ground as 
we came from Vancouver to Nanaimo 
on the Joan. We climbed into a buggy 
and set out passing through North Wel¬ 
lington, now a ghost town, the mine 
had been closed for a few years. We 
passed the Somerset Hotel at the end 
of the lake, the poor gravel road dipped 
down past the Dunbar ranch dodging 
big stumps as we drove. Then we drove 
up through timber passing the Auld 
place with the Copley farm to the 
South. Then through an empty stretch 
of timber where the village of Lantz- 
ville now stands to the old Indian Re¬ 
serve where Nanoose Bob was chief. 
Then the Russel farm, the Hollands 


where the ferry wharf was later built 
and a long stretch with two ramshakle 
bridges until we reached the sand hill 
with its large fir trees. Then on to the 
Thompson farm, now owned by Gordon 
Williams, a short distance beyond was 
the Arlington Hotel kept by Percy 
Good. Dick Kellett’s place was next. 
Old Dick, as he was called, w'as the 
local representative of the Provincial 
Police working under Dave Stephenson 
of Nanaimo. Pete Klint lives in this 
house today. Here too, the road bran¬ 
ches to the beach and the farm of Jim 
and Mamie Turner. The Beaver Creek 
Road (at Jack Keat’s corner) had at one 
time been the main road but had been 
relocated during an earlier railway sur¬ 
vey. At that time this piece of road at 
the head of the bay was the most 
beautifully treed road on the island. 
Great cedars and firs arched over the 
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arched over the road with giant maples 
beneath. Later I picked mushrooms 
here, some of them twelve inches 
across, and trout from Thompson 
Creek (named for John Thompson) that 
weighed three pounds. Going west 
again we came to the Morell road (now 
the school road). Joe Morell’s farm was 
two miles back in the woods. Joe kept 
his dogs tied in wire that ran down the 
side of his potato patch. The dogs 
were trained to keep out the many deer 
along this one-third of a mile stretch - a 
good sized potato patch anywhere. 
Beside the Morell road was a big clump 
of big cedars that stretched to the 
wooden bridge that crossed Thompson 
Creek. On this area (Red Akenhead’s) 
was a small lake. The road wandered 
on and the next break was the side road 
which had been the old main road and 
went past the Jim Knight ranch, and 
joined the main road again at the Tho¬ 
mas ranch two miles further on. Be¬ 
tween these two points was a long hill 
through timber. At the spot where the 
Flatts now live, Jim Knight cleared five 
acres, built a barn and cabin. This five 
acres was surrounded by about fifty 
acres of lovely, tall, clean, slim fir 
timber. 

A short distance father west, the 
Dawson family were working hard ma¬ 
king a farm with beautiful Mount Ar- 
rowsmith in the background. Beyond 
where the North West Bay Camp now 
is, was the McNeil place and beyond 
that the Lewis farm. In this area the 
last of the elk were shot before they 
were put under government protection. 
A pair of antlers from this area is in the 
Hoffmeister summer home. (Mr. Hoff- 
meister, once president of MacMillan, 
Bloedel, is now in London), 

The next conspicuous landmark, was 


the high wooden spider trestle which 
carried the road over Beaver Creek - 
the rattling and shaking under the bug¬ 
gy wheels certainly gave us the feeling 
that we had arrived in the wild and 
woolly west. The new road now makes 
a turn over the railway crossing on into 
Parksville, while the old road in use 
then turned and crossed the English¬ 
man River much higher up than at 
present, as this is leaving our Nanoose 
behind we will turn North at Jim 
Craig’s and follow the Beaver Creek 
road back to our village. We pass 
through the Wall estate where Frank 
Wall and his sisters still live. The ce¬ 
dars crossing the road here gave us an 
air of gloom. A government wharf 
branches off in the road to the north 
(Arbutus Point). 

As we travelled East we came to the 
Jerry Harris Place and then passed the 
road to Fred Troupes. Next to Troupe’s 
on the beach was the Bickle property, 
and then the Claudet place where Fred 
Claudet and Mr. Puzey lived with Miss 
Connelly, their housekeeper. Next gate 
on the road was the Sanders farm 
where there were oxen doing the 
ploughing. The road now ran along the 
Roberts property, a large farm that has 
now been split into many smaller ones. 
Here there is another fine view of 
Mount Arrowsmith. Now we came to 
another split in the road with Bob Car¬ 
ter’s farm at the entrance to the road, 
and farther up the road to Little Bay 
was Jack Stewarts. Coming down hill 
on this road was the Tippet farm - now 
split among the family. The Littles had 
just bought the next farm from Alec 
and John Gueulette. 

And now home...for we had reached 
the old Hamilton farm owned by Mr. R. 
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Butler. This was to be our home for 
seven years. Glen Webster and his 
talented wife were our next door neigh¬ 
bors, and next to them was Richard 


Wallis and his wife Margaret, a Red 
Cross Worker. We had been hours on 
the way; a trip today that would take 
little more than half an hour.” 


ISLANDS*ROCKS*AND REEFS ETC 


Place names seem to stem mainly 
from the shape or form of geographic 
features, or from the names of people 
who have been associated with a loca¬ 
tion, or are being honoured for achieve¬ 
ments even though unrelated to the 
place. In our small area one would 
expect to find a number of Indian 
names but only one is evident, that of 
Nanooa. Berry Point is a translation of 
an Indian name but even that was 
supplanted by the name of a settler. 
Mostly, the pioneers named geogra¬ 
phic features for themselves. Coastal 


ADA ISLANDS 

A group of seven islands located 
between Winchelsea Islands on the 
north east, and Ruth and Southey Is¬ 
lands on the south west off the tip of 
the Nanoose Peninsula. These islands 
are sometimes called Bird Islands be¬ 
cause of the numbers of birds seen on 
them. During the herring season, the 
Steller sea lions from the Queen Char¬ 
lotte Islands use these islands as a 
base. Mostly males come, occasionally 
females. The males grow to about thir¬ 
teen feet, the females half as long. The 
Californian sea lions also come to these 
rocks, males only, as the females of 
this species stay near their breeding 
grounds. These sea lions are smaller 
and are a type used as trained seals in 
circuses. The person for whom the is¬ 
lands were named is not known. 

Lady Amelia Douglas 
P-A'- 


islands, rocks and some points were 
identified by the British hydrographers 
who honoured a number of British na¬ 
val heros. Our only Spanish name re¬ 
mains the Ballenas, and the Mexican - 
Spanish Madrona. 

The origins of names have been gi¬ 
ven within geographical areas as far as 
possible. Names less closely related 
have been listed below. 

Names marked with an asterisk (*) 
are found on the 1863-64 chart of the 
British Admiralty Hydrographic Office. 


AMELIA ISLAND 



Named after Lady Douglas 
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Amelia Connolly) wife of Sir James 
Douglas, Governor of Vancouver Is¬ 
land, later of British Columbia 1851- 
1864, by Captain Richards of HMS 
PLUMPER. Lady Douglas was the 
daughter of William Connolly, Chief 
factor of Hudson’s Bay Co., and his 
wife, Suzanne, daughter of a Cree 
chief. A most interesting story of her 
life by Elizabeth Milburn appears in 
Westworld, March-April, 1980. 

BALLENAS ISLANDS 

In 1791, the able Spanish naval offi¬ 
cer, Lieutenant Francisco Eliza, sailed 
these waters on a voyage of exploration 
in the brig San Carlos, with his sailing 
master Jose Maria Narvaez in the 
schooner SATURNIA in company. 
They went as far as Cape Lazo, naming 
many places as they surveyed and 
charted. A pair of islands two miles off 
Dorcas Point received the name Islas 
de las Ballenas, meaning Islands of the 
Whales. Locally they were known as 
the Ballinac Islands for many years, 
and are so named on Commander 
Mayne’s 1861 chart, and also on the 
1863-64 chart of the British Hydrogra¬ 
phic Office, but the name was correc¬ 
ted by the Geographic Board of Canada 
1905. 

TheB.C. Coast Pilot, 1965, describes 
the islands in this way: 

"...northern island is sparsely wooded, 
its summit terminates in a sharp, bare 
nipple on which stands the remains of 
an old lighthouse. The southern island 
is for the most part bare, but its 
northern end is heavily wooded. Being 
separated by a narrow passage, the 


islands appear from all directions as 
one. In the middle, the channel opens 
out, forming a sheltered cove, Oyster 
Bay, in which small vessels with local 
knowledge may obtain anchorage...” 

Modern history of the islands begins 
in 1895, when shipping had increased 
to such an extent that pilots petitioned 
the government for a light on the Bal¬ 
lenas Islands, but the answer came 
back that there was no appropriation to 
cover such expense. It was five years 
before the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries provided a wooden light¬ 
house tower. 

John A. Thompson, builder of the 
Arlington Hotel at Nanoose, was accep¬ 
ted as Superintendent of works. He 
was to receive five percent of the con¬ 
tract price of $460. The owner of the 
island, William Brown Jr., called 
“French Pete’’ locally, pointed out the 
proper location for the tower. 

William Roberts and his family visi¬ 
ted the lighthouse around 1900, sailing 
over with two fishermen who lived on 
Mistaken Island. His daughter Alice 
(Elsie) described the north island as:- 
“very pretty and with a good spring of 
water,’’ and she remarked that Mr. 
Brown had just moved into a new house 
he had built himself. He raised sheep 
and chickens to provide himself with 
meat and eggs. He had one black hen 
which chose to sleep with the sheep. 
He had planted apple trees some time 
earlier because there were apples on 
the trees at the time the Roberts were 
there. 

At this time, the foghorn was in a 
box that was taken out onto the veran¬ 
da when fog appeared, and was then 
cranked by hand. Young Elsie said 
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Ballenas 
Lighthouse 
and buildings 

by Fred Pratt, 
Lightkeeper 


that it sent out a very weird sound. The 
next step followed in 1907. A fog alarm 
system by diaphone was placed on the 
northeast point of the southern island. 
This posed a problem as Brown, who 
had been appointed the first light- 
keeper lived a mile from the light and 
found it difficult to cross from one 
island to the other in bad weather. A 
two-roomed house was proposed to be 
placed near the lighthouse tower for 
emergencies as Brown had his own 
house and a farm on the western, or 
northern, island. He had sent for two 
nephews to come out from Germany to 
help him with the cultivation of the 
island. One of them was W. Betail. 
Three years after Brown was appointed 
lightkeeper, his health failed. He be¬ 
came insane and was confined in the 
asylum at New Westminster. His wife, 
an Indian woman called Maggie, 
stayed on as lightkeeper. She quar¬ 
reled with her husband’s newphews 
who then took up residence in the 
two-roomed house near the light. They 
reported Maggie’s conduct to the go¬ 
vernment, who deposed Mrs. Brown as 
lightkeeper and installed W. Betail. 
Nevertheless, the island retained the 
name “Maggie’s Island’’ in local main¬ 


land circles for some years. 

Eventually the light was dismantled 
and everything moved to the north 
island. Robert Carter and Jeremiah 
Harris of Nanoose worked in 1912 at 
building the new lighthouse and dwel¬ 
ling. In 1916, the lighthouse tower was 
rebuilt of concrete with a flashing light 
and a foghorn. 

A report made in the 1950’s men¬ 
tions seagulls and guillemot nesting on 
the south Ballenas, and a nesting col¬ 
ony of pelagic cormorants on the north 
Ballenas. The south island w.as also 
called Rabbit Island locally because of 
the abundance of that animal after its 
introduction for domestic use. Some 
say the rabbits were food for the fox 
farm on Mistaken Island. 

Betail had been fired in 1911, and 
A.B. Gurney replaced him. Mrs. Gur¬ 
ney was lightkeeper in 1916, the se¬ 
cond woman to hold the post. The 
accommodations must have been of the 
utmost simplicity. As late as 1935, a 
request for a bath and a hot water 
boiler was refused. Mr. Gurney asked 
for a carpenter to put up an outhouse 
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and was told by his superiors that 
anybody capable of taking charge of 
the Station should have enough intelli¬ 
gence and skill to erect a structure of 
this kind himself. No further word on 
how the Gurneys fared. 

Frederick Bennett of Gerald Island 
was temporary lighthouse keeper in the 
early 1950’s, between the time light- 
keeper Freeman left and A.G. Walden 
arrived in 1952. Fred D. Pratt is the 
current lightkeeper. 

BIRD ISLANDS (see ADA ISLANDS) 

BLUNDEN POINT 

Located at the southern entrance to 
Nanoose Bay, opposite Maude Island. 
Several places on the coast are named 
for Edward Raynor Blunden, R. N. 
Master's Assistant on the HECATE 
under Captain Richards. Also served 
under Captain Pender on the BEAVER 
when she was hired from the Hudson 
Bay Co. for surveying. 

COTTAM REEF 

Located in the Ballenas Channel, 
east of Mistaken Island and north- 
northeast of Dorcas Point for a distance 
of one kilometre (about four and one- 
half cables). For name origin see page 
64. 

‘DOUGLAS ISLAND 

Located in the Ballenas Channel just 
southeast of Gerald Island, along with 
Amelia Island. It is known locally as 
Protection Island, also named for Lady 
Douglas. See Amelia Island, P.71. 


DUBLIN GULCH 

Located on DL117 at the foot of the 
first hill on the Island Highway after 
leaving the Northwest Bay Road mov¬ 
ing South. Shown and named on a map 
in the B.C. Archives entitled “Portion 
of East Coast of Vancouver Island be¬ 
tween Little Qualicum River and Na¬ 
noose Bay,” no date. 

ENTRANCE ROCKS 

Lie on a mud flat northward of Fleet 
Point. A rockfill breakwater extends 
from Fleet Point to the most northerly 
of the Entrance Rocks. Named on Com¬ 
mander Mayne’s 1861 map. 

FLEET POINT 

Located on the south side of Nanoose 
Bay. Named after Captain Ernest 
James Fleet, R.N. Commander of HM 
Sloop of War, ICARUS. He located and 
surveyed the rock on which HMS 
IMPERIEUSE struck when leaving Na¬ 
noose Bay, September, 1896. 

GEORGIA, STRAIT OF 

This body of water which lies east of 
our shores was first called Gran Canal 
de Nuestra Senora del Rosario by the 
Spaniards. Vancouver renamed it in 
1792 in honour of King George III, the 
GULF OF GEORGIA a term still used 
locally. In 1865, Captain Richards 
changed the Gulf to Strait and so it has 
remained officially. A full account of 
the ceremonial occasion is given in 
G.V.P. and H.P. Akrigg’s 1001 B.C. 
Place Names, 1970. 
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GERALD ISLAND 

In the Ballenas Channel, southeast of 
Dorcas Point. Named, after Gerald 
Yeo, R.N., M.D., Surgeon. HMS 
Ganges, and shown on the British 
Admiralty Chart of 1863-64. There is 
a small cove for temporary anchorage 
at the south end of this fifty meter high 
island which offers some protection 
from south easterly weather. The is¬ 
land was once owned by the Frederick 
Bennetts. They had purchased it from 
people who had used it as vacation 
property. The well, grape vines and 
fruit trees were there when the Ben¬ 
netts came. Mr. Bennett was drowned 
in 1960. The island has not been occu¬ 
pied since, though there have been 
several owners. See also Bennett, p. 
136. 



Debra and James Sloan 



n % 


The shed and fence were gone by 1965. 
The wreckage of the house burned 
accidentally in 1968. 
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GREY ROCK 

Lies three hundred meters eastward 
of the southeast extremity of the south¬ 
east Winchelsea Island. The B. C. Pilot 
volume I, 1965, describes this rock as 
“grey in colour” which may account 
for its name, as it is rather unim¬ 
portant, being only about sixty centi¬ 
meters high. It is, however, on the 
British Admiralty chart 1863-64. 

IMPERIEUSE ROCK 

Named for HM.S Impeneuse , first- 
class armoured cruiser. Flagship of 
Rear Admiral Henry St. Legar Bury 
Palliser, on this station 1896-99- The 
Imperieuse found the rock by going 
aground on it in 1896. 

JENNY ISLAND 

At the middle of the entrance to Brick¬ 
yard Cove. It was named for a local 
Indian woman. It is said that she lived 
there during the summer, and inland 
during the winter. Jenny bought a 
piano. This purchase made her friend 
Maggie, who lived on the Ballenas, 
very unhappy. So Maggie, not to be 
outdone, went out and bought herself 
two pianos. 

KIDNEY LAKE 

Located on the south border of the 
Nanoose District in Block 203. The 
northern tip of it is in the Nanoose 
District. 


KNARSTON CREEK 

Located within the boundaries of 
Old Nanoose, east of the Indian Reser¬ 


vation flowing north and entering Na¬ 
noose Bay between Fleet and Blunden 
Points, it was originally called Kings¬ 
ton Creek. The present name honors 
J.S. Knars ton, Harbour Master of Na¬ 
naimo at the turn of the century. 

MAUDE ISLAND 

Located east of Wallis Point and 
Nanoose Bay. Named after 

Commander Eustace Downman 
Maude, Royal Navy, who after a career 
in the Royal Navy was appointed to the 
Royal Yacht, Victoria and Albert , in 
1876. He later retired to Mayne Island. 
This island is named on the 1863-64 
British Admiralty Chart. This island is 
protected by a Provincial Recreational 
Reserve. 

MILL CREEK 

A small stream emptying into the 
south side of Nanoose Bay at the site of 
Red Gap, the Straits Lumber Co. town 
In Parcel A of D.L. 117. 

MISTAKEN ISLAND 

Lies 500 meters northwest of the 
tip of Cottam Point. It was named, at 
the turn of the century, by Frederick 
Reuter and J ames Wilson who shelter¬ 
ed there in darkness and storm think¬ 
ing they had reached the island they 
sought. 

During the 1920’s, James Hird 
and William Lowell Thompson, the lat¬ 
ter from Ucluelet, owned Mistaken Is¬ 
land and ran a blue fox farm on it, 
tended by Brian (Jack) Barber, an 
Englishman. To reach the island, Mr. 
Thompson took a boat from Ucluelet to 
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Port Alberni, a train to Craig’s Cross¬ 
ing and then walked to Madrona Point 
where a small boat took him to his 
destination. This enterprise ended 
when Mr. Thompson was presumed 
drowned, when his ship which was de¬ 
layed for engine repairs in Shanghai 
was forced to sail into the Pacific dur¬ 
ing the typhoon season. 

James Hird sold the island to 
George Hetherington. Alma Hether- 
ington, his daughter, tells of the years 
1928-1930 when they owned the island 
and spent summers there. She has 
given the manuscript to the Nanoose 
Library. Here is her story: 

“James Hird of Vancouver had 
established a Blue Fox Farm on Tumbo 
Island, in the Gulf Islands, and had 
expanded to include some animals on 
Mistaken Island. In 1928 he sold this 
part of his business to my father, R.G. 
Hetherington. Jack Barber was living 
there caring for the foxes and he conti¬ 
nued for a few months after Dad took 
over the business. My father had a 
motor launch the L’Esprit III and was 
able to bring the necessary supplies 
from Vancouver, I think he made 
monthly trips during the years he own¬ 
ed it. 

In the early summer of 1928 he 
engaged Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bolton 
and their daughter Sarah as caretakers, 
they stayed until October 1929 when 
James Haworth came and was with 
Dad until December 1930 when the 
business was closed out. 

During these years the stock of 
Blue Foxes was increased and a herd of 
goats provided to give the necessary 


milk for the house and the animals. At 
one time a number of rabbits were also 
kept for fresh meat, if we could not 
obtain it elsewhere. The Island was not 
large enough to support many animals 
running wild, if I remember correctly 
there were only two or three pair of 
foxes at large. The others were in 
pens. It takes quite an area for each 
pair, because if they are overcrowded 
they will kill their young. 

Our family spent time there during 
vacations enjoying the rocks, little bays 
and trees - arbutus, oak, etc. and the 
lovely little lillies in the spring, dainty- 
white and chocolate in colour, there 
were also some beds of cactus which is 
not common on this coast. A number of 
sea lions spent part of each year on the 
lone rock at the northwestern end of 
the Island. On the highest point of this 
rock a large, a very large log had 
become stranded during a high wind 
and tide. It had been there as long as 
most people could remember, so they 
told us. However, the last time we 
visited the Island in August 1944 it was 
gone. There must have been another 
extremely high tide and wind to have 
moved it. 

The house of Mistaken Island was 
not large, it had a living room and 
bedroom across the front, and another 
bedroom and kitchen across the back. 

It was old, but could be comfortable. 
We did not stay in the house, we use.d 
the launch when we were there. It 
could comfortably sleep four, being 36 
feet in length, and with bunks for slee¬ 
ping. It had been a fish boat, but Dad 
built a new cabin, with side seats, that 
could be raised into upper bunks. 
These were covered with cushions that 
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were bought when the Empress of J a- 
pan was being dismantled in North 
Vancouver. The commode, wash basin 
etc. came from a stateroom on the 
Empress, and the lifebelts were also 
from the Empress. 

One of the problems when we 
were on the Island was the lack of 
drinking water. The well was not very 
deep and during the rainy season there 
was plenty of water, but when the 
season was dry, as it does get during 
the summer on this part of the coast, 
the water level lowered and had a 
disagreeable taste. One summer I re¬ 
call we had to carry our drinking water 
in large containers from Mr. Claudet’s 
well. Dad and Mother (who had the 
gift of water witching) spent many 
hours going over the island looking for 
water and they decided that if and 
when we could afford it, the new well 
would be sunk in the centre, on the 
little flat part. I believe that such a well 
is there now and gives a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of good water for the present own¬ 
ers. In the days of which I speak the 
means of digging such wells was very 
different from today. In fact all the 
work done at that time was by the 
sweat of the brow and the strength of 
the back. I give all honour to the men 
and women who opened up our coun¬ 
try, seeing the superhuman effort that 
was needed to clear the land, to pro¬ 
vide the water, the means of transpor¬ 
tation and build themselves warm and 
comfortable accomodation. Today we 
see the marvellous machines with gas¬ 
oline engines doing the work that took 
years only a short time ago. A winch 
was rigged up to pull large articles up 
from the little bay, a stone boat was 
built to haul large articles around the 


island (in places where it could be 
used) and a little outboard engine was 
the only help the men had in the 
1930’s 

The goats and foxes were a con¬ 
stant source of amusement. As the 
foxes were very nervous, visitors to the 
Island had to be discouraged. If there 
were pups the parents would kill them 
if a stranger came. 

I am sure Dad would have made a 
success of this business if the world-- 
wide Depression had not broken in 
1929-1930. The Scandinavian countries 
and the Orient were buying breeding 
stock from British Columbia, some of 
ours went to Norway. 

Mr. Claudet owned the whole of 
Tongue Point at this time and wanted 
my father to buy it, telling him the 
taxes were about $50.00 per year. Our 
taxes on Mistaken Island were much 
less, and finally it was taken by the 
Government for non-payment. 

In December 1930 my father and 
his brother were loading the launch for 
the return trip when Dad went out to 
the boat from shore in the Island row¬ 
boat (the float leading to the shore 
had been blown away in a recent gale) 
and as he turned over the engine there 
was a spark and some leakage of gas 
line in the bilge caught fire. He grab¬ 
bed the fire extinguisher but before he 
could put out the small blaze, an ' 
explosion blew him out the back and 
over the side of the boat. Fortunately 
the rowboat was there and he escaped. 
The men on shore were helpless, there 
was no way of getting to the boat in the 
entrance of the little bay. Within mi- 
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nutes the hulk sank to the bottom. We 
made a last visit to Mistaken Island 
during the summer of 1944 and we saw 
the remains lying below the high water 
mark at that time. 

As we now had no means of trans¬ 
portation of supplies, the animals were 


disposed of and Mistaken Island left to 
its own.” 

Other owners of Mistaken Island 
have been John Heath, Frederick Reu¬ 
ter, Cecil Fitzgerald, Captain Arthur 
Cecil White. The present owner (1980) 
is Mrs. Marion Lucci of Florida. 
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MISTAKEN ISLAND 


1928-1930 


A-H 


KiHarney Fur Farm 
owner - R.G. Hetherington 
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NANOOA ROCK 

It is located on the north side of 
Nanoose Harbour, southwest of Wallis 
Point. It was named after the Indians 
who lived in the vicinity. It appears as 
North Rock on the British Hydrogra¬ 
phic Office chart of 1863-64. 

NORTH ROCK (see Nanooa rock) 

PROTECTION ISLAND (see 
DOUGLAS ISLAND) 

RABBIT ISLAND (see MISTAKEN 
ISLAND) 

‘RUDDER ROCK 

This rock lies near Grey Rock which 
is southeast of the Winchelsea Islands. 

RUTH ISLAND 

Northwest of Nanoose Bay and 
southwest of Winchelsea Islands. It 
was named after Ruth Katinka, eldest 
daughter of Commander Eustace D. 
Maude. It was named by Commander 
Parry of HMS Egeria, in association 
with Maude Islaiid in 1905. 


SOUTHEY ISLAND 

This island is northeast of Wallis 
Point. It was named after James Low- 
ther Southey, R.N., secretary to Rear 
Admiral Sir R.C. Baynes. The name 
was given by Captain Richards of the 
HMS Plumper in 1859- 

WINCHELSEA ISLANDS 

This group of five islands lies three 
kilometers northeast of Wallis Point. 
They are covered with grass and have 
only a few stunted trees. These islands 
serve as the torpedo tracking base for 
the testing range nearby. The more 
northerly island has an electronic sur¬ 
veillance building with powerful tele¬ 
scopes and radar domes. Winchelsea is 
a place as well as a family name and is 
said to have been the personal name of 
one of the officers on a British ship 
which came to this coast about the 
middle of the 19th century. Mr. & Mrs. 
Peter Strazza lived on the island 1965 
to 1972 as caretakers. 

YEO ISLANDS 

West side of the Ballenas Channel. 
Named after Gerald Yeo. See Gerald 
Island. 
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PART V 

Biographies 


Dates following the names generally 
represent the first appearance of the 
name in the Vancouver Island direc¬ 
tories. 

A few dates were found in the 1881 
census, the first census to include Bri¬ 
tish Columbia. Various other sources 
were used as well. 

District Lot numbers and acreages 
were taken from the E & N Railroad 
Map, “Nanoose and Cameron Dis¬ 
tricts” undated, but thought to have 
been drawn up during the first part of 
the 20th century, 
b = birth 
d = death 
DL = District Lot 


PIONEERS OF THE 1860’s 

John Enos and Alfred Troupe appear 
to be the only settlers at Nanoose until 
around 1869. Mrs. Enos was the only 
wife in the vicinity. James Hamilton a 
widower, had brought his son but es¬ 
sentially it must have been a lonely life, 
pre-occupied with the strenuous task of 


land clearing. Perhaps the natural 
beauty of the land that surrounded 
them was compensation. 

This was the period during w’hich the 
British hydrographers were most active 
in the Strait of Georgia. These early 
settlers may have had glimpses of 
these ships or the small boats sent out 
by them. 

BONNELL HENRY (HARRY) W. 

1869 DL 30A 

In the old records, the nance is more 
frequently spelled Bonell, and on one 
map Brunell, but the present spelling 
Bonnell, is the one officially adopted 
for the creek named after him. Harry 
Bonnell was listed as forty-four years 
old and unmarried in the 1881 census 
so he was probably in his early thirties 
when he arrived in Nanoose in the late 
1860’s. He chose the land between two 
creeks, both of which emptied into the 
head of Nanoose Bay, and were even¬ 
tually named Nanoose and Bonnell. His 
land extended west across the present 
Northwest Bay Road. He grew vege¬ 
tables which he rowed to Nanaimo to 
exchange for groceries and whiskey. 
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One might inter that he was not a very 
sociable fellow as he is only mentioned 
once in Joseph Enos’ diary. In 1901 he 
sold his beach property to James Tur¬ 
ner. See also P. 35 and 36. 

DUPUY, THEOPHILUS 

1869 - 1883 

Dupuy is listed in the 1881 census as 
forty-nine years of age, of French na¬ 
tionality and unmarried. Joseph Enos 
wrote in his diary August 19, 1883: 
“Mr. John Tippet bought Douprey’s 
farm from Hirst...” and again August 
28, 1883: “Father and I went to look for 
some cattle he bought from Hirst, for¬ 
merly Douprey’s cattle,” The,Hirsts 
homesteaded DLl and DL3 at the 
mouth of the Englishman River, having 
arrived in the 1850’s, and apparently 
also owned DL5. See also page 44. 

ENOS, JOHN 

See pages 14 to 22. 

HAMILTON, JAMES 

1869 DL6 159 acres; DL36 160 acres 

James Hamilton, a Scotch widower 
from California, a participant in the 
1849 gold rush, came to Nanoose in 
1869 in search of a better climate for 
his health. His property adjoined Bon- 
nell’s to the north, his son owning the 
next property to the east, both with 
access to Nanoose Bay. The Hamilton 
home seems to have been a center of 


community activity during the 1870’s 
and 1880’s. James Hamilton served as 
first postmaster. The mail at that time 
came from Nanaimo by boat. His home 
was also used for the first church ser¬ 
vices in the community sometime be¬ 
fore 1891. In 1888 Hamilton went home 
to Scotland for a visit. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT 

1869 DL67 170 acres 

Son of James Hamilton. 

OWEN, WILLIAM 

1869 - 1887 

A neighbor of Bonnell’s in the Na¬ 
noose Bay Area who farmed there dur¬ 
ing the above dates. 

TROUPE, ALFRED 

1863 - 1899 DL51 172 acres 

He is listed variously as Troup, 
Troupe, Throup and Alfred, Fred and 
Frederick from 1863 - 1899- He lived on 
the site of the present Northwest Bay 
booming grounds, farming and log¬ 
ging. His property was sold to John 
Tippet. See also page 61. 

PIONEERS OF THE 1870’s 

There was not much change in the 
life of Nanoose in the 1870’s. Six new 
names appear. Farming remained the 
principal occupation. 
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CLANDENNING, JAMES 

1877 

Farm labourer at Nanoose, probably 
itinerant. 

ELLIS, J.P. 

1874 

Farmer at Nanoose. 

KNIGHT, JAMES 

1874 - 1817 DL9 160 acres; DL31 160 
acres 

Probably James Knight was the first 
farmer to pre-empt land away from the 
water. The first land he acquired was 
about six hundred yards west of J ames 
Hamilton’s property. Later he added a 
piece just south of the first piece, and 
Nanoose Creek crossed this latter area. 
Knight was, at first, a miner and is 
listed in the 1881 census as forty years 
of age and unmarried at that time. 

Alec Tranfield, on a trip from Nan- 
naimo to Alberni in 1895, gives us this 
vignette: 

“...paused for a few days near the 
creek which runs out at the bottom of 
Nanoose. ‘Mother Knight’ lived on the 
big hill going out of Nanoose and she 
was one of everyone’s favorites to visit. 
She mothered everyone and looked af¬ 
ter everyone. She was one of a special 
breed of pioneer women. They had 


their hardships, but they took every¬ 
thing as it came. Very few complained. 
They figured if they had misfortune 
one year, the next would be better.” 

No doubt Mrs. Knight was a fine 
woman, but she possessed a resound¬ 
ing voice that terrified Catherine San¬ 
ders when she was a little girl. 

“An added attraction near Mother 
Knight’s was the fine blackberry 
ground. In 1814 the big fire came and 
swept the land from Cameron Lake to 
Nanoose Bay. Out of the swath of de¬ 
struction arose acres of blackberries 
thriving on the newly cleared land.” 

In 1910, Fred Cross tells us that the 
five acres that Knight cleared and on 
which he built a cabin and barn, were 
surrounded by about fifty acres of love¬ 
ly, tall, clean, slim fir timbers. So in the 
space of about twenty years, the forest 
had started its new life. 

There was a swamp in Jim Knight’s 
lands which was used by Chinese in 
1914 to grow onions, though some peo¬ 
ple thought this was a blind and that 
actually a still was operated there. 

From 1918-1920 the Dindouf s opera¬ 
ted this farm. 

TRANFIELD, ALEC 

1874 

Alec and Nellie Tranfield first came 
to Nanoose in 1874. He is mentioned in 
Joseph Enos’ diary as spending the 
night at John Enos’ cabin when travel- 
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ling from Nanaimo with J ohn Hirst and 
Enos in both 1883 and 1884. His son, 
George, lived atNanoose in the 1950’s. 

WESTMORLAND, ROBERT 
1874 DL52 174 acres b.1842 

Though he came to Nanoose early, 
he did not pre-empt land for himself till 
the next decade. He farmed at Nanoose 
until 1874, and then was appointed 
lightkeeper at Cape Beale. In the 
1880’s he was again farming at Na¬ 
noose. He was appointed, at age 38, 
enumerator for the 1881 census which 
covered Nanaimo and Nanooa. In that 
census he is listed as unmarried and an 
Englishman. 

WYATT, EDWIN or EDWARD 
1871 - 78 b.1826 

Wyatt stopped first in Nanaimo and 
came to farm at Nanoose later, but we 
do not know the location of his farm. 
He was well known in the community. 
He was considered an eccentric charac¬ 
ter because he had a hobby for collect¬ 
ing odds and ends. He was 54 years old 
when he died of bronchitis in the Na¬ 
naimo Hospital July 18, 1878. He was 
an Englishman. 

PIONEERS OF THE 1880’s 

The noticeable increase in popula¬ 
tion during this decade was due to the 
resettlement of dissatisfied miners, but 
also the increase may partly have re- 
flec ted the heavy immigration into the 
Province which began after 1882. By 
1889 there were enough inhabitants for 
Nanoose Bay to have its own listing in 
Williams’ British Columbia Directory. 


Previously, Nanoose names had been 
listed under Nanaimo, with the loca¬ 
tion, Nanoose, placed after the name of 
the person. The first census taken after 
British Columbia had entered Confe¬ 
deration, the 1881 census, still called 
Nanoose by its Indian name Nanooa, 
and listed the inhabitants in with those 
of Nanaimo. 

Transportation was now improving. 
It was possible to drive a team of oxen 
all the way into Nanaimo. Another sig¬ 
nificant change was the pioneers were 
no longer just single men. Families 
were now moving into Nanoose. Elsie 
Roberts Wall, a daughter of one of 
these families, knew this life at first 
hand and gives us this account: 

“Life was hard for the very early set¬ 
tlers, most began with a lo ghut ot a 
shack near the shoreline. However, 
there was no hunger--wild game was 
plentiful. The Indians hunted and sold 
the game to the farmers if they were 
too busy to hunt for themselves. There 
was a large herd of elk roaming the 
area. These were too quickly slaugh¬ 
tered as the populations grew. Clams 
and native oysters could be gathered 
by the sackful. Fish were plentiful in 
the creeks. The geese and brant were 
in such flocks that their cries could be 
heard a mile away. When a neighbour 
shot a deer it was always cut up and 
shared for one thing they had no refri¬ 
geration. There were no game limit 
laws and no season. Hides of deer were 
tacked up to dry and were sold for a few 
cents a pound. Fur bearing hides were 
also sold. Beef was raised and sold for 
five cents a pound. This brought the 
homesteader a small 
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amount of cash to buy his tea, tobacco, 
sugar and flour. 

In the fall one had to stock up for 
winter as there were no snow ploughs 
to keep the trails open. Snow would 
sometimes last for a month. Bear, pan¬ 
ther and wolves became a nuisance in 
the winter. One little girl was sent to 
the yard to see why the geese were 
making a noise. She came running 
home saying a big cat was killing them. 
Her brothers killed the six foot pan¬ 
ther. Many small pigs disappeared to 
these preying animals. Another time a 
young boy went out to fetch the cattle. 
Climbing over large tree roots he fell 
upon a panther. Fortunately the pan¬ 
ther was as startled as the boy and 
they left the woods by separate paths.” 

BELYEA JACK 

1889 DL79 (Northeast part) 

He and his family came to Nanoose 
about 1889. Their home was on the 

Bay side of the road, now the Island 
Highway about 402 kilometers south of 
Bonnell Creek. Jack’s blacksmith shop 
was close at hand. His versatility en¬ 
abled him to go from making violins to 
shoeing horses. He also built the first 
school in the area. Jack raised pigs 
which he fed on fish. These were 
shipped to Chinatown in San Francisco. 
In 1890, he was made a special police¬ 
man and took part in a chase of robbers 
who had raided all the way up the 
Island and were finally caught at Union 
Bay. 

Mrs. Belyea was active too. At home, 
she spiced deer hams and sold them to 
British gunboats that came in from 


time to time. She got one pound ster- 
ling(approximately $5 in Canadian 
money then) for each ham. She also 
ran the Arlington Hotel for a time. 
During this period, Mr. Belyea was in 
the United States and later in the 
Yukon. 

The Belyeas had nine children. Mrs. 
Belyea died while at the Hotel in 1900, 
when her husband was away. This 
tragedy resulted in seven of the child¬ 
ren being put in an orphanage, and 
two, Bob and Elizabeth, went to 
friends. In 1858, Bob was living in 
California but spending his summers 
just south of the Englishman River. 
One sister was in Vancouver. 

Parker Belyea was the first of the 
family to be born in Nanoose, on March 
1, 1891. He was baptized John Thomp¬ 
son Kilpatrick Belyea, but somewhere 
along the line, lost that name and be¬ 
came Parker to everyone. In 1958, he 
was retired and living in Nanaimo, 
although he had lived in Qualicum for 
forty years. 



Belyea family N l t - .G & 
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BEVERIDGE, WILLI AM 


CRAIG JAMES 



1881 DL68 208 acres 


William Beveridge married Elizabeth 
(Lizzie)Wall, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Wall. The Walls had 
bought DL68 in 1885. That lot included 
the property now called Madrona 
Point. Later on William Beveridge pur¬ 
chased Madrona Point. He sold it 
before World War I to the Realty Sec¬ 
urities Co. of Vancouver. The Bever¬ 
idges had two sons, William and 
Thomas. 


BRADNER, GEORGE 
1889 

Nanoose Bay farmer. 


1887 b. 1864 - d. 1946 DL40 150 acres; 
DL44 16 acres; DL 57 80 acres 
James Craig left Prince Edward 
Island with his brother, Robert, and 
headed west working on the railroad as 
a bridge carpenter. They got as far as 
Lytton where they left the railroad and 
walked to the mouth of the Fraser. 
From there they crossed over to Vic¬ 
toria in 1882. They continued on to 
Nanaimo where they bought an Indian 
canoe and started paddling northward. 
They had hoped to reach Campbill 
River, but a storm drove them ashore 
near Comox and landed them with only 
a bit of flour saved from their supplies. 
Their return journey the following 
was also interrupted by a storm. 

% 




Mrs. Bob Crat'i 
Bob Craig 
Jim Craig 
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The bottom fell out of their sloop. Their 
cargo of shingles floated out and J ames 
climbed the mast, the safest place for a 
man who couldn’t swim. The wreck 
drifted ashore near the future home for 
James. 

One Sunday during the summer of 
1887, while James was working with a 
road building crew at Cedar, he walked 
from there to Nanoose, staked out 160 
acres and walked back, a distance of 
between 40 to 45 kilometers. Monday 
morning he was back on the job. 

During 1888, James started building 
his family home. He built so well that 
his sons are able to live in it to this day. 
He also built a barn of logs adding two 
frame structures later. The log building 
outlasted the others. He raised sheep 
on his farm but found that cougars 


began to prey on them. He bought 
some Louisiana racoon hounds and 
with their help, he and his brother 
became the most famous cougar hun¬ 
ters in the district. James worked on 
Texada Island for a time, and was 



James Craig's log house 


MN 
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also a road foreman at Nanoose. He 
had a neighbor, William Lewis, a bach¬ 
elor whom he befriended. When Lewis 
died, he left his farm to Craig. James 
found this a good place to keep his 
sheep in mild weather. During the win¬ 
ter, he brought them over to the Bay 
named for the Craigs. James was re¬ 
sponsible for the first Montrose school 
and for the petition to build a dock on 
Madrona Point. Around 1930 , when 
tourists were beginning to come, he 
and his sons opened an auto camp with 
fifteen cabins which continued until 
1973. The property was sold in 1979- 
See also pages 55 ^■ % . 

James Craig married Gertrude Ellen 
Bushy. They had four children: Clara, a 
teacher (Mrs. Harry Pack) formerly of 
Port Alice and Ocean Falls but, at 
present living at Nanoose. The Packs 
have one son, William Craig Pack; 
Duncan married Marion Bell; Fred; 
Barbara (Mrs. James Lochore) a for¬ 
mer teacher, all living at Nanoose. 
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CRAIG, ROBERT JOHN 


1887 

A former school teacher of Prince 
Edward Island, he married Elizabeth 
Ann (Bessie) Tippet of Nanoose on 
Sept. 23, 1893. It was the first mar¬ 
riage recorded in the district. Both 
Robert and Bessie had to prove them¬ 
selves as good shots, for bear and 
cougar were plentiful. Wellington, 
then a boom town, was the market for 
their produce. They had a son, the late 
Robert (Bobbie) and a daughter, Flor¬ 
ence, who is Mrs. Walter Turley of 
Nanaimo. In later years Robert Craig 
moved to French Creek. Both he and 
his brother James helped build St. 
Anne’s Church at French Creek. Ro¬ 
bert died there in 1930. Bessie died in 
June of 1957 at the age of eighty-four. 

EVANS, REES 

1889 DL45 80 acres 

He was a Nanoose Bay farmer, famil¬ 
iarly known as “Doc.” He sold his farm 
to Andrew McNeil. 



GODFREY, AMOS 
1885 DL56 160 acres 

He pre-empted his land in 1885. Lot 
56 straddles the junction of the present 
Island Highway #19 and the Mac-Mil- 
lan-Bloedel logging road. The old wa¬ 
gon road called the Comox Road went 
through his land. Beside the road, God¬ 
frey built an inn and coach house as a 
relay station between Nanaimo and Al- 
berni or Comox. He worked as a la¬ 
bourer on Robert Carter’s farm be¬ 
tween 1895 and 1902. See also pages 53 
and 54. 
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THE CRAIG FAMILY 


James Craig 
b 1814 on Prince 
d 1886 on Prince 



d 1878 on P. E. 


Robert John James 

b 1861 on P. E. I. b 1864 on E> L 

d 1930 at French Creek d 194 6 at Nanoose 

m 1893 m 


I. 

I. 


Elizabeth Anne Tippet 
b 1873 in Cornwall, England 
d 1957 at French Creek 


Gertrude Ellen Bushy 
b 1873 

d 1928 at Nanoose 


Robert, Jr. (Bobbie) Florence 

b 

d d 

m 

Walter 
Turley 
of Nanaimo 


Clara 

b 

d 


Duncan Frederick Barbara 

b b b 

d d d 


m 


m m 


m 


Harry Marion 

Pack Bell 


James 
Lochore 


Francis 

Turley 

b 


William 

Craig 

Pack 



The James Craig family in front of their 
first home. Barbara, Mrs. Craig, Fred, 
James Craig, Clara, Duncan 


b 

d 

m 

Verna 

Markortoff 


James 
Craig 
Lochore 
b 1926 
d 1927 
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GUEULETTE, JOSEPH 
1889 

He came to Nanoose from Belgium in 
1888 staying for a time in Nova Scotia 
before moving westward. In 1891, he 
returned to Belgium for his three mo¬ 
therless boys, Alec, Joe and Joachin 
(Known as Joker to Nanoose resi¬ 
dents). Joachin was eleven when they 
arrived, and at thirteen went to work in 
the Northfteld mine the last year that it 
operated under the Vancouver Coal 
Company. Sometime in the 1890’s the 
Gueulettes bought a farm next to the 
Tippet farm from Bob Richards, and 
the family moved to Nanoose and ac¬ 
tively farmed until 1902. After that 
time, the father and son, Joseph Jr., 
returned to Belgium. Alec married his 
neighbour’s daughter, Jenny Tippet, 
and they had three sons, Charles, John 
and Joe. 

Joachin made a trip to Belgium in 
1906 and returned to work at the Ar¬ 
lington for Percy Good from 1907 to 
1909- He then moved to Vancouver, 
where he operated a tobacco store in 
the downtown area until 1912. 

In the fall of 1912, he and his bro¬ 
ther, Alex, purchased the Arlington 
Hotel from Percy Good for $10,000. 
This partnership continued until 1915. 
Joachin left the business and Alec and 
his wife ran the hotel and the post 
office until the year 1929- In 1917, 
Joachin began working in the Straits 
Lumber Co. and continued until the 
mill closed in 1942. He then retired to 
his property at the head of the Bay. 

Alec -went to live with his son, John, 
at Honeymoon Bay. Charles and Joe 


were employed at an explosive plant in 
California, but they used to come home 
every few years to visit their father and 
uncle. 



Florence (Craig) Turley 
Charlie, John & Joe Gueulette 
Clara & Eunice Tippet 



Joachim Gueulette [Joker] 

John and Charles Gueulette 
Donna Gueulette 

mother of the 5th generation in the 
family as of 1958 
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HARRIS JEREMIAH 
1889 DL71 80 acres 

Jerry Harris pre-empted 80 acres 
between W.H. Wall at the mouth of 
Craig Creek and Thomas Alfred Wall 
just behind Wall Beach. He was fa¬ 
mous as a baker, although he had no 
stove. His bread was made in a dishpan 
and baked in the hot embers of his 
fireplace. 

INKSMAN, WILLIAM 
1881 

We know of this man through his 
dealings with John Enos who sold him 
a yoke of oxen in 1881. A few years 
later Enos bought two calves from him. 
Several times Joseph took him across 
the Bay. He probably lived near R. 
Wiles, DL54 which is in that location, 
as he often called at the Enos cottage 
with Wiles. 

JACK, WILLIAM 
1881 

Nanoose Bay fatmei and carpenter, 
also served as constable. At the time of 
the 1881 census he was thirty-nine 
years old, his wife twenty-four. There 
were three children, Jesse, Emanuel 
and Jane. Mrs. Jack called at the Enos 
home with Mary Ann Pappely?^. 

KENNEY, JOHN 

1885 DL8 152 acres 

An Englishman whose acquaintance 


John Enos had made in Nanaimo. Ac¬ 
cording to Mary Enos, a granddaugh¬ 
ter, Kenney was a well educated man 
who, John Enos thought, could help 
with Joseph’s education. Joseph notes 
that Kenney “arrived here from Wel¬ 
lington having come from Victoria, and 
will remain with us for awhile.’’ Ken¬ 
ney bought land but never developed 
it, and eventually sold it to U.E. Dickin¬ 
son. Joseph was eighteen when Ken¬ 
ney came to live with them. 

KINKAIDE (or KINKADE), THOMAS 
1882 

He came from Ireland and in 1879 
married an Indian woman from north of 
Vancouver. The winter of 1882 they 
spent in their sloop, the Sally, in North¬ 
west Bay. He was occupied in making 
fish oil. During the winter, their son 
Thomas Jr. was born on board the 
sloop. The family then moved to Little 
Qualicum River. Thomas Jr. died at 
Qualicum Beach in 1951 

LAWLESS, JOSEPH 
1883 DL31A 160 acres 

Though this man bought property at 
Nanoose, we don’t know that he lived 
there. He was frequently employed by- 
John Enos, and w-as a friend of the 
Hirst brothers. Joseph Enos says that 
he helped with the harvesting in 18S6, 
then went home to Nanaimo. On Octo¬ 
ber 8, 1883, “P. Brinnen, Joseph Law¬ 
less, Mary, Maggy, Jo and August 
Lawless came up on a visit.’’ They all 
went across the Bay to see the Lawless 
farm the following day. The day after 
that they returned to Nanaimo. Mary 
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Lawless visited again when she was a 
passenger on the excursion steamer 
which came to Nanoose. 

LAWSON, JACOB 

Joseph Enos took his oxen over to 
Northwest Bay to 'plough for Lawson, 
but we do not know the location of his 
farm. 


LEWIS, WILLIAM 
1887 DL44 160 acres 

His farm was on Beaver Creek south 
of Craig’s farm. In 1889 he built a 
large, three-story, combined granary 
and barn. It was on this farm that the 
last of the elk were shot, before being 
put under government protection. 
Catherine Sanders remembers him as 
an old man with a long beard. He was a 
bachelor. When no longer able to do for 
himself, James Craig took care of him. 
Lewis left his property to Craig. 

McGRAN, PAT 
1889 DL35 

Early settlers called his farm The 
Stump Ranch. It was located on Na¬ 
noose Creek, which was first called 
McGran Creek. It was probably Lot 35, 
through which Morello Road now runs. 
When John Thompson bought the Mc¬ 
Gran property, the creek was for a time 
called Thompson Creek. The name is 
variously spelled McGrahn and Mc- 
Grant. 


MANSON, AUGUST 
1886 DL39 160 acres 

Though August Manson had land of 
his own, he frequently worked for John 
Enos with Joseph. He stayed with Wil¬ 
liam Roberts for a time in 1886 and 
then transferred to the Enos home 
where he once worked for three 
months. Frequently he and Joseph took 
the Enos boat to Nanaimo for supplies. 
Joseph spent a night with him just 
before Manson sold his farm to Wm. 
Sanders, probably in 1888. Joseph, 
whose spelling was, for the most part, 
phonetic, called him August Munson 
Catherine Sanders said he was a Ger¬ 
man a^d^his. name sounded like Man- 
zer. Tne A map which had many inaccur¬ 
acies, spells his name Manson. 

MORGAN, WILLIAM 

1883 DL53 165 acres 

His property was on the south side of 
Nanoose Bay, adjacent to the south end 
of the Indian Reserve, near Blunden 
Point. He bought his property at the 
same time as R. Wiles, before 1890 and 
farmed it. Joseph Enos says that Mor¬ 
gan called in at their home on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1883. 

ODA 

1883 

Called on John Enos with Mr. Inks- 
man. Joseph Enos helped him to drive 
his bull around the head of the Bay. 
Mr. Oda often carried letters to Na¬ 
naimo for John Enos. 
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OR WIN, WILLIAM 
1882 b. 1818 DL2 150 acres 

When William Orwin was fifty-nine 
years old in 1877, he settled at the 
mouth of the Englishman River, west 
side, on DL2 150 acres, a rather swam¬ 
py piece of land. In 1882-3 he pre-emp¬ 
ted again on Northwest Bay but we do 
not know the exact location of this 
Nanoose property. Orwin worked inter¬ 
mittently for John Enos in the years 
1883-85, fencing, thrashing oats, cut¬ 
ting trails, cutting hay along with In¬ 
dian John, and working on the dam at 
the big swamp on Enos’ land. He fre¬ 
quently spent the night at the Enos 
home. 

RENZ, OTTO 
1887 - 1898 

A farm labourer at Nanoose. He was 
one of the men who helped to build St. 
Anne’s church at French Creek. 

RILEY, J.C. 

1881 

A Nanoose Bay farmer. His name is 
sometimes spelled Rieley. In 1883, he 
and J. Golsworthy spent the night at 
the Enos home. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM SR. 

1881 b. 1854 d. 1941 DL62 322 acres 

William Roberts, a Welshman, lan¬ 
ded in San Francisco from England in 
1875 on his twenty-first birthday. From 


there he came up the coast to British 
Columbia. He spent some time in the 
Caribou where he practised black- 
smithing, mending tools and wagons. 
He also worked on the Caribou Trail. 
He became interested in the Indian 
people that he met, made friends with 
them and learned their language to 
such an extent that he could explain an 
eclipse of the sun which had puzzled 
them. The Indians had a high regard 
for him. 

When Roberts came to Wellington 
he met and married Alice Sharp in the 
Anglican Church there. In the 1881 
census William is listed as twenty- 
eight years old, and Alice as eighteen. 
Alice s mother, Sarah Barlow, was an 
orphan who had worked in the cotton 
mills of England. She married John 
Sharp in the late 1850’s. In 1862 they 
emigrated to Pittsburgh with their 
small daughter, Alice, and in 1879 
came west to Wellington. Roberts 
worked in the mines in Wellington, but 
after an accident, moved to Nanoose. 
When his land was cleared he set up a 
blacksmith shop where he shod his 
neighbors’ horses, and made bullets in 
a mold. He was also useful in the 
home, helping his wife to make soap 
and candles. He made many trips to 
Nanaimo with his team of oxen, gather¬ 
ing supplies for himself and his neigh¬ 
bors. It took him a day to get there; he 
spent another day shopping; and then 
took a day to return. 

Besides these activities, Roberts alsc 
found time to take an active role in the 
community. He served as road fore¬ 
man, school trustee and postmaster. 
This last-named office was carried on 
in his home which seemed to make his 
house a haven for people in trouble. 
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An unknown man who was out in his 
boat in a storm managed to land in 
Little Nuttal Bay, drenched to the skin. 
He made his way to Roberts where he 
was given dry clothes. Mrs. Sanders 
also took refuge in Roberts’ home 
when she unexpectedly met a cougar. 
Another side to William Roberts was 
his interest in poetry and music which 
he shared with his neighbors. They 
considered him a fine man with many 
accomplishments. 

The Roberts had nine children. Two 
boys died in infancy; James, who mar¬ 
ried Mrs. Kirchoff; Sarah Jones of Van¬ 
couver; David, retired in Vancouver 
(1958); William Jr., who died of pneu 
monia leaving a son, William Jr., and a 
daughter, Agnes; Catherine Thomas, 
an old-timer of Cedar; Alice (Elsie) who 
married Frank Wall; John, who mar¬ 
ried Mary McArdell and lived in Alber- 


ni. Mrs. Roberts died in 1907 at age 
forty-four, and a year later William 
Roberts sold his home. He died in 1941 
at age eighty-eight. 

When Mrs. Roberts died, Elsie was 
seventeen years old. Of her six bro¬ 
thers and sisters, the youngest was 
five. Elsie took on the main task of 
looking after the younger ones, doing 
housework and helping her father at 
the postmaster work. She did this for 
nine years. She continued her useful¬ 
ness after she married Frank Wall, 
travelling and working with him. Later 
on, she remarked that all her life 
seemed to change with the coming of 
the railway. The new people were dif¬ 
ferent, modern inventions were chang¬ 
ing the land of the old settlers who had 
worked hard but had found happiness 
in the old ways. 



Jimmy and William Roberts with racoon skins 
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SANDERS, WILLIAM HENRY 
1887 d. 1931 DL39 160 acres 

Miss Catherine Sanders and her sis¬ 
ter, Amy, were once a familiar sight in 
the Nanoose area. The history of their 
family goes back to early days of the 
community. 

Their maternal grandparents, John 
and Elizabeth Dixon, made the passage 
around Cape Horn in the square-rigged 
ship Prince George. They came from 
Victoria to Nanaimo by boat around 
1878 with their daughter, Josephine, 
then eighteen months old. Amy San¬ 
ders remembered her grandmother tel¬ 
ling her there was no wharf at Nanai¬ 
mo. The boats had to wait for low tide, 
when the Indians were able to carry the 
passengers ashore. The Indians were 
strange to the children, so many of 
them were frightened and cried. Mr. 
Dixon went to work in the mines but 
was killed in an explosion in the old 
stope of the Wellington mine when 
Josephine was seven years old. Mrs. 
Dixon later married Thomas Rickard 
and continued to live at North Welling¬ 
ton. 

William Henry Sanders departed Li¬ 
verpool with his father, John, and his 
brother, Charles. They came on the 
sailing ship City of Rome in 1882. They 
went first to Wellington to work in the 
mines. William sustained a severe in¬ 
jury which resulted in his leaving the 
job for two years. Doctors told him that 
he would not have the use of his arm so 
he decided to leave the work at the 
mine. He bought a farm at Nanoose in 
1887 from August Manson. William 
married Josephine Dixon in 1890, and 


later that same year Amy was born at 
Pleasant Valley, North Wellington. She 
was one year old when they went to live 
at Nanoose. Catherine was born at Na¬ 
noose on September 6, 1892. 

The family worked hard to make a 
living from the farm. A span of oxen 
helped them with the heavy work. They 
had a garden in which they grew cab¬ 
bages, carrots and potatoes. The girls 
made butter and bread when flour was 
available. Catherine remembers one 
time when they didn’t have bread for a 
week. The girls also worked in the 
fields “grubbing the earth’’ as Amy 
called it, along v/ith their father. One 
stump required an eleven foot long pry. 
Three times they heaved, and at last, 
by all pulling together, the root came 
free and rolled over. Unfortunately it 
hit Catherine’s foot and with no doctor 
around to help, the foot remained a 
trouble to her all her life. 

Even in those days there were water 
problems. One summer the well went 
dry, and every day the girls had to pack 
water in four gallon tins up a hill. Their 
mother became ill. Her care was cheer¬ 
fully added to their other tasks. They 
managed to continue working outside 
by training a dog to bark when their 
mother was in need. This they did by 
putting a cow bell beside their mo¬ 
ther’s bed. When she rang this bell, 
the dog would rush outside barking. 
That was the signal for the girls to 
hurry to their mother’s bedside. 

The Sanders raised beef cattle and 
some cows. These roamed the woods as 
far over as Dorcas Point. One day, a 
cow wandered into a swamp which was 
their farm. Mrs. Sanders went to fetch 
it, being guided by the bell hung 
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around the cow’s neck. As she was 
pushing her way through the salal, she 
saw a cougar. She screamed and the 
cougar took off. A hunting dog was 
with her, but he caught the scent of a 
deer and raced off in another direction. 
So, Mrs. Sanders continued on to the 
post office in the Roberts’ home adja¬ 
cent to their own property. Mr. Roberts 
tried to calm her and gave her dinner, 
but couldn’t leave the post office to 
escort her home. She started out alone. 
As she neared home her husband saw 
her from where he was working on a 
well, and realizing that something was 
wrong, went the rest of the way with 
her. 

This was not the only encounter with 
wild animals. One day, Catherine was 
in the orchard and spotted a bear. She 
ran back to the cabin for her 30-30 rifle 
and shot the bear. He keeled over and 
lay still. She and her sister left to do the 



milking, but when they returned, to 
their amazement, the bear was gone ! 
Amy thought she heard a noise, but 
they saw nothing so went on into the 
cabin. Suddenly they heard a noise for 
certain, and when they went out to 
investigate they saw the bear standing 
up against the fence. Catherine went 
back for her rifle and shot again. This 
time the bear fell backwards, letting 
out a cry as he went down. Later the 
girls dug a pit for him. 

Catherine and Amy attended school 
for about four years. Catherine was five 
years old when she started. They went 
to the school house situated on Bryn- 
marl Hill to the northwest of the third 
railway crossing. It was painted pink 
and Catherine liked that. They could 
remember having had seven teachers, 
the first of whom was Miss McKinnon, 
who lived at the new Arlington Hotel. 
There were seven pupilswhen attenda 
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nee dropped to five, school was closed. 

After their father died in 1931, the 
sisters continued on the farm at Bryn- 
marl to raise and sell beef cattle until 
they sold to Fred Morris in 1952. A 
Texan family named Chandler also 
bought part of the farm to raise thor¬ 
oughbred horses, but sold it after a few 
years. Their stables still stand. In 1977- 
1978 Arthur and Ada Knight opened 
the Rocking Horse Inn in the manner of 
an old English pub, on this property 
the surrounding land is now a residen¬ 


tial subdivision. 

In the meantime, the sisters moved 
into cabins, one for each sister, situa¬ 
ted on part of the original Bonnell 
farm, on the north side of the North¬ 
west Bay Road, east of the first railroad 
crossing. Later they moved to a house 
on the hill opposite Morello Road 
where they raised and sold raspberries. 
After Amy died in 1974, Catherine 
went to live at Arrowsmith Lodge in 
Parksvilie. Catherine died there April 
12 , 1980 . 



Sanders' barn was built about 1894. 
Here is shown an addition underway 
about 15 years later. 


SOUZA (SOUSSA or SOUZU), JOHN 
J889 

John Souza was a Nanoose farmer, 
but also is one of the first settlers to be 
properly termed a fisherman. He lived 
on property which he leased, now 
Beachcomber Estates, until he was a 


very old man. The saws of William 
Roberts kept his woodpile well stocked 
after he became feeble. Henry Carter, 
one of Souza s friends who died here in 
1978, said that he was a very religious 
man. The three Carter sisters used to 
take him a cake on Sundays and then 
stay to listen to him read the Bible 
which he did very well. 
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THOMPSON (THOMSON), JOHN A. 

1889 d.1910 DL35 160 acres; 

DL55 55 acres 

John Thompson, father of John A., 
travelled from Scotland to America and 
on to the Great Lakes region searching 
for a suitable homesite. When he found 
what he wanted, he sent for his wife 
and young son, John A. They arrived in 
1833 to make their home at Chats- 
worth, Ontario, near Owen Sound. The 
Thompsons were the second family to 
arrive in that area. John A. grew to 
manhood in Chatsworth and, in 1883, 
married Harriet McDonald. Their 
daughter, Margaret, was born in 1864, 
and seven years later they had a son, 
Peter. John A. moved his family on to 
Winnipeg.in the 1870’s, but still he 
wanted to go further west. Leaving his 


wife and daughter, Margaret (Peter 
had died previously) on the Prairies, he 
came out to Wellington, British Colum¬ 
bia. Apparently he found this country 
more to his liking, so he sent for his 
family. 

John A. was a carpenter. When he 
came to Wellington, he was asked by 
the Vancouver Coal Company to build 
houses for the Company employees. 
During the family’s residence in Wel¬ 
lington, Margaret married a Nanaimo 
man, James Williams. For their de¬ 
scendants see P. 113-117 - Biography 
1890-1900, Williams, John Thompson. 

The Thompsons and the Williams 
moved to Nanoose in 1889- John 
Thompson bought the Pat McGran 
farm. By 1893, John Thompson had 
started the building of the Arlington 
Hotel. He opened it in 1894. 



John A. and Harriet Thompson sitting 
on logs ready for their barn. 
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TIPPET, JOHN SR. 

1883 b.1847 DL5 100 acres; 

DL64 60 acres; DL76 55 acres 
The Tippets came from Cornwall. 
John and Mary Ann Tregoning from 
Redruth were married there in 1868. 
Three of their children were born in 
Cornwall, John Jr., Charles and Bes¬ 
sie. In 1873 the Tippets left for Penn¬ 
sylvania where John worked in the 
copper mines. Their next move was to 
Nanaimo where John again worked at 
mining, this time with coal. He also 
helped to construct Haliburton Street 
there. Five children were born in Na- 
nanimo, Johanna, Martha, Mary Ann, 
William and Alice. In 1883 they came 
to Nanoose where John had bought a 
farm. A year later, Jenny was born at 
Nanoose - the first white girl born in 
the area. Ellen was born in Nanaimo 
and Charles on the farm. 

All the family worked hard to make a 


success of the farm. The girls were 
forever having to mend their skirts for 
they would get caught on snags when 
they helped bring the cows home. Ellen 
found those full skirts useful to hide an 
out of season bird if she saw Dick 
Kellet, the constable, coming. 

John Tippet went often to Nanaimo 
making his way partly on the beach and 
partly by trails. He had to ford all the 
creeks as there were no bridges. There 
were Indian trails to guide the settlers. 
Some of them wound through the set¬ 
tlement. One went by the Tippet home. 
Mary Ellen, who was always called 
Ellen, the blonde, youngest daughter, 
was a favorite with the Indians who 
named one of their own children for 
her. 

There were seven girls in this family 
and they all married as did the boys, 
making many descendants, some of 
whom live in Nanoose today. See also 
pages 43 & 44 and Note 22. 



Tippet Family 

John, Alice, John Sr., Mrs. Tippet, Jenney, Mary Ann, Johanna, Martha, 

Fllen, Charles 
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JOHN TIPPET, Sr* 
b 1847 in Cornwall, England 


THE TIPPET FAMILY 

m 1068 in Cornwall 


MARY ANN 
b 1848 ir 


TREGONING 

Cornwall 


John Jr 
b 1870, 


Charles 
b1871 
d infant 


f- 

Ellen 

b19Q7 

d19May72 

m1924 

Sidney 

Augustus 

Johnson, 

Nanoose 

L 


Elizabeth 
Ann(Bessie) 
b1873 
m23Sep1893 
Robert 
Craig of 
Nanoose 

J 


Robert Jr 
d 1950»s 


—T 

Florence 
m Walter 
Turley, 
Nanaimo 

I 

Francis 


Johanna 
b1875 
mButters 
of Vernon 


William 

b1880 


r 


Martha 
b1877 
m Thos. 
McKibbin, 
Errington 
- 1 


Alice 
b1882 
mYingling 
of Revel- 
stoke 
i 


Daughter 

Nanaimo 


^Elizabeth 
Vancouver 


1-1-F 

Charles John Joseph 
(all Gueulettes) 


Jenny 
b1884 
ml Alex 
Gueuelette, 
Nanoose 
m2 M. 
McIntyre 
of Duncan 

j 


Dr.Jack McKibbin,MD 
of Lacambe, Alberta 


Mary Ann 
b1879 
m Andrew 
McNeil, 
Nanoose 


Ellen 

b1886 

d1937 

m1905 

Wilfred 

Gibbs, 

d1947 

Nanoose 


I 

Dorothy 

b1908 

d1974 

m1936 

Robert 

Cook, 

Nanoose 


—I- 

Ada 

b1910 

d 

m193Q 

James 

Heard, 

Nanoose 


Edna Ellen 
b30May26 
m29May43 
Sam 
Ozero 


Dorothy Irene 
ml Wade 
Starliegh 
m2 Steven 
Dzeobo, 
Victoria 


-1- 

Alice 

b1913 

d 

ml 1930 
Edwin 
Ranger, 
Nanoose 
m2 1952 
William 
McMillan, 
Nanaimo 


Charles 
b1888 
m Laura 
Crump 

j 


Clara 

b 

m 

Lee, 

Pender 

Harbour 


Eunice 

b 

Richard 
Hardy, 
Nanaimo 


m 


Audrey 

b 

m V.Busa 


Doreen Edwin 
(both Rangers) 


Gerald Samuel 
b!2May44 


Dennis Allen 
b25May47 

" i 

Douglas 

James 

b24Apr68 

Kristi 

Lea 

b3DMar71 


Linda Ellen 
b240ct 49 
m Brian 
Johnson 

I 

K eith 

Albert 

b 28Apr72 

Andrew 

Brian 

b30May75 


Cathie Dianne 
b3Jan53 


Arthur 
b1939 
m Joan 
Jenkins 

j 


r 

Michelle 
b 1962 
m 3May80 
David 

Hendrickson, 

Parksville 


Susan 
b 1964 
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WALL, THOMAS 

. The great grandfather of the Wall 
family was this Thomas who came from 
England to Wellington in 1862. Two 
years later he was able to send for his 
family, who arrived in the barque, 
Bruce Knight’. Thomas and his wife, 
Hosanna had ten children, many of 
whom became Nanoose residents, 
Elizabeth (Lizzie) Beveridge; Edna 
McMurtrie; Emma Boyd; Joshua mar¬ 
ried Edith Guffalo; Mary Jane Currie; 
John Joseph; Thomas Alfred married 
Elizabeth (Lizzie) Turner. 

WALL, WILLIAM H. 

1885 DL68 208 acres, DL22 132 acres; 
DL72 34 acres (with T.A. Wall) 

This was one of Thomas Wall's sons. 
At age twenty.-three, he married Naomi 
Malpass who was then sixteen. Her 
parents were Nanaimo pioneers. They 
had come from England in 1854 in the 
sailing ship Princess Royal. William 
and Naomi lived in Wellington until 
1884. William worked as a miner there. 
They moved to Nanaimo, William 
changing jobs and working as a me¬ 
chanic. He rose to become the Master 
Mechanic at the New Vancouver Coal 
Company. Though still living in Nanai¬ 
mo, William bought property at Na¬ 
noose at the mouth of Beaver Creek in 
1885 to be used for recreational hunt¬ 
ing. He was then twenty-seven years of 
age, and Naomi twenty. William pro¬ 
spered in Nanaimo. He became the 
owner of the Abbotsford Hotel in part¬ 
nership with William Beveridge who 


had married his sister, Elizabeth. Wil¬ 
liam also purchased Madrona Point 
and the land south of it which he later 
sold to Beveridge. William moved his 
family to Vancouver in 1903. They lived 
there for ten years. During this period, 
he bought equipment for drilling and 
worked all over the Vancouver region. 
Often he went far afield in the Province 
and also up and down Vancouver Is¬ 
land. He drilled deep wells for water; 
core holes for mineral exploration, and 
holes for blasting. His son, Frank, 
worked with him much of the time. 

In 1913 William and Naomi returned 
to Vancouver Island to live a t Beaver 
Creek. The following year he built a 
shingle mill and a charcoal burner. 
Naomi died in 1915. William stayed on 
until 1917, then returned to Vancouver. 
He died about 1925. Members of his 
family who came to live permanently 
on Vancouver Island included: Lillian 
Randall; Eunice Whyte; Rose McCrae; 
Nancy, widow of Dr. James Wall; and 
Frank Wall; Pearl (Mrs. Alex Hunter) 
Parksville. Two sons remained in Van¬ 
couver, Oliver and Cecil. See also Tho¬ 
mas Alfred Wall page 144 and Frank 
Wall page 144. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William Wall 
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THE WALL FAMILY 


Thomas Wall 

b England 

He came to Wellington in 1862 


m Wife Hosanna 

Mrs. Wall and children came in 1864 


John 

Mary 

Mercy 

Emma 

William 

Joshua 

Hannah 

Elizabeth 

Thomas 

Edna 

Joseph 

Jane 



H. 



(Lizzie) 

Alfred 


b 

b 

b 
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b 1858 

b 

b 
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b 

b 

d 
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d age 8 
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d cl925 

d 

d 

d 

d 1950 

d 

m 

m 


m 

m 1881 

rn 

m 

m 

m 1909 

m 




Weil 

(Maomi 

Edith 

Victor 

William 

Elizabeth 



Currie 


Boyd 

Malpass 

Guffalo 

Harrison 

Beveridge 

(Lizzie) 

McMurtrie 





b 1865 
d 1915 


J- 

Thomas 

b 18^8 

-1 

William 

Turner 



Cecil 

Elizabeth 

Rosanne 

Lillian 

Eunice 

Frank 

James, Dr 
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b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 
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d 

d 

d 
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d 

d 

d 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 1915 

m 

m 

m 


James 




Alice 
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Cripps 

McCrae 
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Roberts 
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(Elsie) 
b 1890 
d \<\8D 
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WALLIS, RICHARD PATEMAN 

1888. Owned most of the southern half 
of the Nanoose Peninsula,-some 2200 
acres. 

Wallis came to Nanoose from Thor- 
ney Abbey, Cambridgeshire, England, 
where his family had resided for sever¬ 
al generations. He worked for Ulrick 
Ettrick Dickinson, who had purchased 
John Enos’ property in 1890. Dickin¬ 
son, raised cattle on the Notch Hill 
Ranch. He returned to England about 
1896, leaving Richard Wallis in charge, 
helped by Dick Knagg and John Heath. 
Dickinson died in England. The huge 
tract of land was acquired by Wallis 
from the English executors. There are 
conflicting stories of Wallis becoming 
owner of the land. 

His detractors speak of his making 
claims upon the estate for wages that 
resulted in everything - land and live¬ 
stock - being turned over to him, a 
more-than-generous settlement. They 
speak of Wallis selling the land in 1911 
to the Giant Powder Works, reputedly 
for $100,000, as the ultimate in un¬ 
earned increment. 

Others, and one early pioneer in 
particular who knew the Wallises, tell 
how the community regarded him as a 
man of energy, good judgement and 
kindliness. She speaks of the common 
problem of overgrazing that was a 
wide-spread error in Nanoose at the 
time resulting in poorly nourished cat¬ 
tle. Wallis visited Roberts, Tippet and 
all the neighbors who were concerned, 
to propose a feed-lot program with a 
butchering plant and marketing ar¬ 
rangements, all to run co-operatively. 


The plan worked and everyone was 
glad of his leadership. She tells of his 
pitching in to help the effort whereby 
the old Brynmarl School was converted 
for use as a recreational centre for 
young people by donated labour and 
materials. In obtaining the land of the 
Dickinson estate, she is sure he bought 
it, and entered into heavy mortgages to 
do so. These borrowings were not paid 
off until the sale in 1911. 

Whatever the right version, there 
can be no doubt that Wallis was a 
well-known figure in Nanoose and that 
a great many people regarded him fa¬ 
vourably. He was a Justice of the Peace 
and in 1918 he was elected Conserva¬ 
tive Member of Parliament for this 
constituency. 

He died in the influenza epidemic of 
1919. His wife, Margaret, had been a 
faithful worker for the Red Cross dur¬ 
ing World War I. 

WILES, ROBERT 

1881 DL54 190 acres 

Wiles was a Nanoose Bay farmer, 
one of the first to settle at Blunden 
Point, on the outer part of the south 
shore of Nanoose Bay. Joseph Enos 
made this entry in 1881. “I took Wiles 
across on a boat.” In the 1881 census, 
Robert Wiles is listed as an English 
widower aged fity-one years. Another 
diary entry reads: ‘‘I went to R. Wiles 
to let him know we have their cattle 
in.” Perhaps Wiles had ^ sonjjir bro¬ 
ther with him, as on the old^map tne 
property is marked for E. Wiles, but 
this map contains a number of errors. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wallis 
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PIONEERS OF THE 1890’s 

Signs of community life began to 
appear about this time. The building of 
the Arlington Hotel seemed to create a 
focus for occasional social gatherings of 
all kinds, and an opportunity to visit 
with the neighbors when the stage¬ 
coach arrived there with the mail. 

An event of this period which left 
its mark for many years was the big 
forest fire of 1894. A resident of Nan- 
oose at that time gives us this account: 

c i 

There are few people left in Nanoose 
who can remember the big fire of 1894. 
It swept over a large area of the dis¬ 
trict. Farmers were out fighting for 
their very homes. Help tried to get 
through from Wellington but the road 
was impassable. A huge backfire was 
built and the joining of the two fires 
was louder than any thunder clap. 

Word was then sent to Wellington that 
the worst was over, although the smoke 
was still terrible. The game suffered 
and even the canaries were dead in 
their cages--but not a home was lost, 
it seemed a miracle. The trees were 
a sorry sight, gaunt with their limbs 
burned off. Many bigger trees were 
saved by their thick bark and the far¬ 
mers were able to use them for timber.’ 

ASHCROFT,JACK 

mi 

Nanoose farmer with property ad¬ 
joining Henry Carter’s on Stewart 
Road. He built a cottage on it, but after 
1901, used it mainly for summer. 


BELLE,R. JOHN 
1897 

Farmer at Nanoose. 

BLOOD, THOMAS JR. 

1896 

This terse announcement appeared 
in the Colonist May 6, 1899: “Thomas 
Blood, a prominent farmer at Nanoose 
Bay, is dead and will be buried Sun¬ 
day.’’ 


CARTER, HENRY 
b. 1890 d. 1978 

Son of Joseph and Lucy Carter. 
Joseph came from the southern U.S. to 
work in the mines at Nanaimo. He 
arrived with his wife, son and four 
daughters. He died August 6, 1893, at 
thirty-seven years of age. That same 
year, seven year old Louise died after 
an injury sustained while playing a- 
round a car on the coal mine railway. 
In 1901, Mrs. Carter married Robert 
Carter of Nanaimo when Henry was 
eleven years old. 

Henry felt that he had an interesting 
life due to his versatility and sense of 
adventure. When he was nineteen, in 
1909, he went to the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Fair in Seattle. There are few 
trades he did not try. He worked in 
sawmills, and at the Giant Powder 
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Mrs. Lucy Carter 

Henry Carter in 1978 

NLC-GB 


Works 1912-14 and again 1917-18. In 
1915 he went mine drilling with Frank 
Wall. Henry had a farm on the Stewart 
Road which he managed until his death 
in 1978 at eighty-seven. As a young 
man he loved to dance and to play 
cribbage. His sisters were Emma 
Barnes . Elizabeth Davis and Ada 
Furnell. 

Henry Carter as a young man 


All tVircc pictures 
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CARTER, ROBERT 
1898 

Nanoose farmer who married Mrs. Jo¬ 
seph Carter (Lucy, mother of Henry) at 
a ceremony performed at the Arlington 
Hotel, to which the whole community 
turned out 

CHAMBERS A.H. 

1895 DL91 77 acres 

The property is on the south side of 
Nanoose Bay between the old ferry slip 
and Fleet Point, adjoining the Indian 
Reservation. Chambers was a photo¬ 
grapher. He bought the land from the 
E & N and sold it to Charles Hardy. 

DICKINSON ULRICK ETTRICK 

1893 DL78,DL7, DL11,DL8,DL30, 

approx. 2228 acres in total. 

A wealthy Englishman who came to 
Nanaimo in the late 1890’s. John Enos’ 
advertisement of a farm for sale 
probably brought him to Nanoose. 
About 1896 he returned to England 
where he died: He had left the ranch in 
charge of Richard Pateman Wallis and 
two helpers, Richard Knaggs and John 
Heath. Wallis corresponded with the 
Dickinson estate concerning wages and 
other matters. Lawyers and other 
agents were involved. In the end, 
Wallis bought the Dickinson holdings. 
See also ’’Wallis” in Pioneers of the 
1880‘s page 106 


GALLOWAY, JOHN 
1898 

Nanoose farmer. 

KNAGG, RICHARD 

1896 

Ranch hand at Notch Hill Ranch. 
Later worked at his trade of black¬ 
smith. 

McKAY, D. 

1897 

Farmer at Nanoose. 

MITCHENER, J. 

1898 

Nanoose did not have a town crier, 
but J. (Bob) Mitchener, a Nanoose 
farmer, was a good substitute, reading 
the news aloud on mail day. Mitchener 
used to get setting eggs from Mrs. 
Sanders, but never brought a solid 
container, so carried the eggs in a red 
and white bandana. He was a bachelor, 
needless to say. See also page 38. 

RICHARDS, ROBERT 
1894 

Nanoose farmer whose land was next 
to the Tippets’. He sold his farm to the 
Gueulettes before 1895. 



Ill 


RUMMING,CHARLES HY 
1895 

Born in Kent, England, and came to 
Canada in 1889- Later that year he sent 
for Agnes Gibbs whom he married in 
St. Paul’s Church in Nanaimo. In 1895 
he bought at Nanoose where he built a 
small summer camp near where the 
railway car ferry slip was built later. 
In 1903 he opened a bottling works in 
Nanaimo in partnership with W.E. 
Rumming. In 1906 the family moved to 
Tacoma, Washington. See also Rumm¬ 
ing, Sidney page 143. 


RUSSEL,ARTHUR AROLL 
1899 d. 1941 DL92, 77 acres 

Arthur Russel of Manchester, Eng¬ 
land, was an adventurous man who, 
at an early age, joined the army and 
was sent to Canada. Here he par¬ 
ticipated in the march on Fort Garry 
(Winnipey) in 1870, which caused Riel 
to flee Canada. Then we hear of him in 
Egypt, going up the Nile in the first 
steam-propelled boat, and on to the 
Sudan where he was with General 
Gordon sent to evacuate the Egyptian 
garrison at Khartoum, at the time of 



Mil 

Russel house on the south shore of Nanoose Bay. Inserts: Arthur and Eliza Russel. 
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the Mahdist rebellion. Gordon was 
beseiged by dervishes and killed there 
in 1885. Russel was one of six sur¬ 
vivors. He also served in the South 
African campaign where he was shot in 
the head, a deep wound which dis¬ 
figured him. He was expected to die so 
his friends told him be could have any¬ 
thing he wished except an alcoholic 
drink. He insisted on a glass of beer. 
The effect was immediate resuscitation 
which lasted until he was in his 
eighties. 

Through all these exciting years he 
still remembered Canada. But first, he 
returned to England. There he met 
Mrs. Eliza Siicox and her small 
daugher. Emma. Mrs. Siicox had 
been a nurse in Sheffield after her 
sailor husband was lost in the Irish Sea. 
At this time, her cousin Mrs. Rowley, 
whose daughter Annie Mary was about 
the same age as Mrs. Silcox’s Emma, 
asked them to come to live with the 
Rowley family. 

Arthur Russel had promised to send 
for Mrs. Siicox when he was settled in 
Canada. This he did and they were 
married in Canada. Mr. Russel also 
adopted Emma. The Russels then had 
a daughter of their own, Dolly, born in 
Nanoose. 

Some years later, Emma married Glen 
Webster of Nanoose. Her childhood 
friend from England, Annie Mary 
Rowley, came to Canada with her 
husband William Staley, so the girls 
were once more united. The Staleys 
had a daughter, Vera, and a son, 
Alfred. See also page 130. 


liver since Arthur Russel had come to 
Canada, he had a desire to own land. 
He was able to purchase property from 
Mr. Aggasiz (DL92, 77 acres) which is 
located near the Indian Reservation 
on the south side of Nanoose Bay and 
extending on down to the water. The 
Russel’s house still stands below the 
Nanoose overpass. Russel was captain 
of the fi'st Boys’ Brigade at St. Paul’s 
church, Nanaimo. Mrs. Russel and 
Emma held Sunday School in their 
home, 1895. She died in 1931 at the 
age of seventy-eight. Mr. Russel died 
in l‘)4l. 

SHAKESPEARE,ENOCH 
1890 DL 84 217 acres 

He was an English gardener who went 
around Nanoose with a wheelbarrow 
filled with apple tree grafts. Some of 
these trees can still be found on Cottam 
Point, and on the late Henry Carter’s 
farm where they were still bearing in 
1978. 

SIM,DAVID 
1897 

Farmer at Nanoose. 

STEW ART,JOHN (JACK) 

1897 

Stewart Road is named for this man 
who owned the land which became the 
site of Moorecroft Girls’Camp. His log 
buildings were used as a basis for the 
original cookhouse and dormitory. 
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SYMESJOHN 

1892 

Farmer at Nanoose. 

WILLIAMS JAMES (JIMMY) 

1890’s DL73 160 acres. 

Owned this land in the 1890’s and 
farmed it. He sold to Sidney Dawson 
around 1912. It became the famous 
Dawsondale Farm. 

WILLIAMS JOHN THOMPSON 
(Jack) 

b. 1884 d. 1958 

In Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1891 a 
widower, John Williams married Janet 
McKinnell and left immediately for 
Ipswich, Queensland, Australia, to coal 
mine. A year later, a son, James, was 
born then a daughter, Margaret. In the 
meantime, Janet’s family had moved to 
Nanaimo. John and Janet joined them. 
Young James went to school in the 
“old school house’’ on Haliburton St. 
before joining his father in the mines. 

In 1883, James married Margaret 
Joan Thompson (called Maggie), 
daughter of John A Thompson. They 
had two sons, John Thompson 
Williams, born 1884, and James Cecil 
(called Cecil), born 1887. When 
James father and brother who had 
also come to Nanaimo, were killed in 
the mines and he himself injured he 
gave up this work and turned to 
managing, with his wife, the Windsor 
Hotel in Nanaimo. In October, 1885, 


James Williams came to see John Enos 
possibly to acquaint himself with the 
Nanoose area. A few years later, 
James and Margaret Williams decided 
to come to Nanoose to settle sometime 
in the early 1890’s. They lived near 
where the Arlington Hotel came to be 
built. In 1894 James helped his father- 
in-law, John A. Thompson, build the 
Arlington Hote l Soon after this J ames 
and Margaret separated. Cecil and his 
mother went back east to Chatsworth 
and John stayed with his grandparents 
attending Brynmarl school. 

In 1904, after retiring from the hotel 
business in Chatsworth, Ontario, Mrs. 
Joan Campbell came to Nanoose to be 
with her sister, Harriet Thompson, 
wife of John A. Thompson and their 
daughter Margaret Thompson 
Williams, who had previously returned 
to the area. Mrs. Campbell had her 
brother-in-law, John A. Thompson, 
build the two-story house known 
as the Williams’house but at that time 
called Chatsworth Villa by the family. 

Harriet and John A. Thompson, their 
daughter Margaret and' her son Cecil 
Williams came to live with Joan 
Campbell but, unfortunately, Mrs. 
Campbell lived only a few years to 
enjoy her new home. Margaret 
Williams inherited the house from her 
aunt and continued to live there until 
her death in May, 1949. 

Mrs. Williams built tennis coujrts, 
beautiful gardens and entertained 
lavishly. Consequently she was event¬ 
ually in financial trouble. At this time, 
her son John was manager of the 
Mercantile Grocery in Nanaimo. In 
1913 he married a school teacher, May 
Barbara Grant. Rather than sell or lose 
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the farm property, he and his wife and 
three children, Margaret (Peggy), 
Grant and Gordon, moved to the farm. 
In 1920, he and his wife opened a 
general store across the road from the 
house. The following year they had 
another son, Campbell. With four 
children to educate, Mr. Williams 
became a school trustee serving until 
1936. He was a Mason and a Rotarian. 
Both he and Mrs. Williams were keen 
bridge players. 

The Williams remained in business 
until 1953 and they then sold out to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Barclay. Mrs. Williams 
was killed in a traffic accident in front 
of her store New Year’s Day, 1954. 
John Williams died in 1958. 

The Williams family still have mar.y 
interests in Nanoose. Gordon and his 
wife, Lois Streeter, moved into the 


family home on the death of Mr. 
Williams. Gordon raised a herd of 
Holstein cows that received many pro¬ 
duction awards. He also operated a 
wood lot. One year he planted eight- 
thousand Douglas fir seedlings on land 
unsuitable for agriculture. He worked 
on the construction of the breakwater 
at Schooner Cove and other con¬ 
struction jobs in the Yukon and locally. 
He is a member of the local fire depart¬ 
ment. There are three children 
Gordon Ross married to Merrilee 
Meyer, Margaret Ruth married to 
Andreas Graaten, and John Streeter 
Williams. The Graatens have two 
children Krista and Keir. 

Gordon and Lois sold the farm in 1972 
to a holding company for the Provincial 
Government, who have designated it a 
Green Belt. The house was demolish¬ 
ed in 1980 because of highway widen¬ 
ing. 
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Gordon and Lois now live on property 
at the estuary of Nanoose Creek, 
formerly Thompson Creek, named for 
Gordon’s grandfather. 

Grant, the elder son of May and John, 
has a summer home at Dolphin Beach. 
He married Gloria Gusola and they 
have two daughter s Suzanne Kemp 
and Vanessa Williams, a day school 
teacher in Vancouver. Grant and Paula 
Kemp spend many weekends with their 
grandparents at Dolphin Beach. 

Campbell, the youngest son of John 
and May Williams, lives in Rio De 
Janeiro where he has an engineering 
consulting firm, Natron. He married 
Ileana Zander, professor with the 
University of Rio de Janeiro, doing 
research for the government oil 
industry Petrobras. They have two 


children, Ronald and Cristina. Their 
tie with Nanoose is a part of the old 
farm known as the orchard to which 
they have hopes of retiring. 

The Williams only girl, Peggy, has 
lived in Nanoose several times, the last 
being 1954-59 when she and her 
husband J. Leonard Nicholls, School 
Principal at Qualicum, now retired, and 
their two daughters, Sharon and Juliet 
lived in the family home after John 
Williams who had had an incapa¬ 
citating stroke. During this time, 
Peggy served on the Centennial Com¬ 
mittee and became interested in the 
history of the area. To complete the 
family: the Nicholls have five grand¬ 
children Kevin and Lauri Western; 
and Bradley, Blair and Andrea Dillen, 
the sixth generation to have spent 
some time in the family home. See 
also: Thompson, John A., page 100. 


In back: John T. Williams, Margaret J. 
Williams, seated: Harriet Thompson. 
Front right: J. Cecil Williams; and 
guests 


Standing: John T. Wilham^AIargaret\ 
J. Williams, Alma Welsh, Jean 
McLean [now Vivian ] Campbell 
Williams, family friend, Margaret 
Williams Nicholls & daughter Julie, 
family friend. 

Seated: Herb Welsh, Sharon Nicholls 
[child] family friend, Alex McLean, 
Helen Welsh, Mamie Williams, Miss 
Wolsencroft, Tony McLean [now Owen] 
David Stobbart. Lying: Cecil McLean. 
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Gordon, Campbell and Grant Williams MIS( 


Mtj 

Margaret [Peggy] 
||j| Williams Nicbolls 

In the Williams’ garden Mrs. M.J 
Williams, William Wall, Unknown, 

Cecil Williams , Prank Beaudette. 

Cecil Williams 


Leonard Nicholls 


Dr. Campbell Williams 
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THE WILLIAMS FAMILY 


John Thompson m Janet 

This couple moved from Scotland to Ontario V. 
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John Williams 

m 1861 Janet McKinnell 
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Peter 
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d infant 
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Margaret (Peggy) Williams 
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b 20 Sep 1908 
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SETTLERS 1900-1910 


Through the stories of the pioneers 
we have watched Nanoose Bay grow. In 
the 1870’s, six more men were added. 
The 1880’s saw a jump to forty-one 
adults and thirty-eight children, but 
during the 1890’s, only twenty-four 
adults and four children arrived. At the 
turn of the century, Nanoose Bay had a 
population of one hundred twenty-five, 

BEAUDETTE, FRANCIS XAVIER 
1906 d.1976 

Came to B.C. from his native Que¬ 
bec. He went to the Alaska Yukon-Paci¬ 
fic Fair held in Seattle 1909-1910 and 
while there won $300 for placing se¬ 
cond in a log rolling competition. He 
was one of the first men to enlist for 
World War I from this area. While 
overseas, he married, returning to Na¬ 
noose with his bride. He went to work 
at Straits Lumber Company where he 
continued for twenty years, 1919-1939. 
His employment was interrupted by his 
enlistment for World War II. Again he 
returned to Nanoose Bay where he 
remained until his death in 1976. His 
wife, Esther (Cleo), was born in Wor¬ 
cester, England. She came to Canada 
in 1918 and lived for sixty years at 
Nanoose Bay. She acted as secretary 
for the Badminton Club of Parksville to 
her ninetieth year. She died December 
25, 1978. 

BENNISON, WILLIAM 
1904 

Hotel keeper at Arlington. 


eighty adults and forty-five children. 
When this history was first compiled in 
1958, the population was still only 
about two hundred fifty. The 1975 fi¬ 
gure is given as one thousand, two 
hundred ninety-five. Just five years 
more and the estimate is now two thou¬ 
sand, eighty four, as of 1980. A census 
will be done in 1981. 

BERINGTON, SIDNEY 

1909 

Farmer labourer at Arlington. 
BICKLE, T. 

DL102 110 acres 

This family originally came from La¬ 
dysmith. They bought land at the head 
of Northwest Bay sometime before 
1905 from the E & N Railway whose 
price was then $1 per acre. Dr. John 
Bickle inherited the property which is 
still used by one of his daughters, Mrs. 
Robena McCormack. One part of the 
property became Driftwood Beach Es¬ 
tates on Delancie Way. 



Frank Beaudette Frederick Claudet 

CLAUDET, FREDERICK GEORGE 
1906 b.1866 d.1946 DL38; also part of 
DL52 
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Francis Jean Claudet, 
F.R.S., was well known in the early 
development of photography. His son, 
Francis George Claudet, left England 
in 1859 and came to Victoria via the 
Panama overland route. He was mar¬ 
ried in Victoria in St. John’s Church. 
He became manager of the British Co¬ 
lumbia Mint at New Westminster. It 
was there that Frederick George Clau¬ 
det was born in 1866. 

Young Fred was sent home to Eng¬ 
land to be educated at Brighton and 
Hove Grammar Schools. In his teens, 
in the late 1880’s, he was sent to the 
dry climate of Australia because of a 
chest condition. In 1890 he went to 
Kenya Colony as an assayer for the 
Bank of England. Here he met his 
lifelong companion Herbert M. Puzey. 
The two men came to Vancouver Island 
to settle in 1906, and chose Nanoose 
Bay. 

Frederick Claudet bought DL38, Cot- 
tam Point (now the site of Beachcom¬ 
ber Estates) from Frederick Reuter in 
1906. On May 19, 1908, his diary says, 
“Decided to buy Sec. 52 - part of - at 
$1,000’’ (i.e. the western part of DL52, 
which includes Seacrest). He had come 
up from Victoria and stayed at the 
Arlington Hotel. In his diary he writes, 
“We came out to my farm in a rig from 
Akenheads and Bennett (Nanaimo). 
Started shifting goods from Stewart’s 
in rig. Drove into Arlington and walked 
back.’’ He and Puzey then lived in 
several cabins on a location identifiable 
at present as a small orchard opposite 
the junction of Seacrest Road and Mar¬ 
ina Way and with waterfrontage on the 
east side of Northwest Bay just south of 


the marina. Apparently they lived a 
happy life in their wilderness location, 
though one visitor reports that they 
quarrelled constantly, yet could not 
bear to be separated. Frederick Clau¬ 
det did, however, try another living 
arrangement. Apparently he recalled a 
young woman he had met in Australia. 
It was not long before her parents 
brought her from Australia to Nanoose 
to marry Frederick in the 1920’s. The 
marriage proved to be most unsuitable, 
and the young woman soon departed. 
Puzey and Claudet thereafter con¬ 
tinued their domestic arrangements as 
before with the help of Miss Connelly, 
their housekeeper. They lived life with 
enthusiasm. They took salmon and hair 
seals, and shot deer. For many years 
their home was a gathering place for 
friends who enjoyed music and bridge. 
Glaudet excelled in both. He had many 
family heirlooms in the cabins - furni¬ 
ture from France, linen, china, and 
some of the first gold sovereigns min¬ 
ted in British Columbia. 

Jack Stewart, their neighbor, rowed 
them across Northwest Bay to visit 
Alfred Troupe and further on to Jerry 
Harris. At Harris’ one day they agreed 
to take a dozen fowls and a rooster, for 
which they paid $1. The Thomas Alfred 
Walls were other neighbors though 
some distance around the point at Wall 
Beach. In spite of the distance, they 
heard Claudet’s bugle which he played 
every night at lights out during World 
War I. Mrs. Wall said they used to 
listen for this and felt as though it gave 
them a contact with their neighbors. 

In the latter part of the 1920’s, Clau¬ 
det and Puzey became acquainted 
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with the Hetheringtons of Mistaken 
Island. Alma Hetherington writes of 
memories of these days: “We rarely 
came to the mainland, when we did we 
landed at the home of Fred Claudet, 
near the Northwest Bay southeast end. 
He called his place ‘Yudinapinni. ’ This 
is an Australian aboriginal word for 
‘Pines and stones’, a very apt name 
indeed. 

Mr. Claudet and his friend Mr. 
Pusey had lived there for many years 
before we met them. Mr. Claudet (a 
Norman French name, pronounced 
Clauday) had lived with his parents at 
Sapperton some 60 years previously. 
His father was one of the British Go¬ 
vernment Assayers with the Royal En¬ 
gineers (the Sappers). Mr. Claudet 
had three small shacks on this proper¬ 
ty, one in which they lived, with home¬ 
made furniture from appleboxes turned 
on end and slats of wood for backing, a 
rough log table, shelves from planks 
without doors, the whole room black 
from the years of smoke from the stove 


and their pipes. The other shack was 
for supplies, and the third contained 
the furniture from the home of his 
parents which consisted of a dining 
suite, very old, a dark wood, mahogany 
I believe, with silver inlay in the chair 
backs. He had a piano and an organ, 
which he played for us. These had 
come around the Horn by sailing ship 
many years before. We were invited 
for tea one afternoon and he used his 
beautiful old china and silver. He 
entertained us very graciously in this, 
his “best” house. He had many inter¬ 
esting things to show us, some very 
old daugerrtypes (commonly called tin¬ 
types) as his mother had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Daugerre family, who had 
invented this form of photography. His 
father, in his position as Assayer, to¬ 
gether with some other friends in New 
Westminster, became impatient with 
the lack of currency with which to carry 
on business and it was decided to mint 
some of their own gold coins for use in 
the little colony. They made the dies 
and produced a few coins before word 
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William Beveridge, Cecil 
Williams and Herbert Puzey 
in front of the Nanoose 
School about 1906. 


remember they had many most interes¬ 
ting stories to tell - I wish I could recall 
some of them. 

On one occasion some large item 
had to be transported in the car so I 
was left to visit with the men while Dad 
went on his errand. It came to lunch 
time and they were so very attentive 
and served me a very nice lunch, cod¬ 
dled eggs etc. At that time I was 
intrigued by their family of cats, it 
seems to me the little house was full of 
cats, they were on every chair, box, 
table etc. even one kitten was sleeping 
on top of the rising bread! I was told 
heat from his body helped in the rising 


came from Queen Victoria to say that a 
supply of money was on the way and 
they were not to use their local crea¬ 
tion. These coins were definitely “one 
of a kind’ ’ and very valuable. I remem¬ 
ber Dad suggesting that these should 
be deposited in the Museum in Victoria 
as it would be a pity to lose them, and 
the little shacks could go up in smoke at 
any time. Later I saw these coins in the 
Museum in Victoria, and I trust the 
other items were also sent there for 
safekeeping. 


Both of these men had been mi¬ 
ning engineers in South Africa and 
Australia in their earlier years, and I 
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process! I expect it did! They were 
everywhere with the exception of one 
end of the table, that contained the 
continuing game of chess, this game 
never ended, every quiet minute they 
would make a few moves. When the 
cats became a nuisance there was a 
loud SCAT and they all took off - the 
back door had three holes to avoid a 
traffic jam - that is all took off, with the 
exception of the little kitten - it was the 
privileged one, and just opened one 
eye and went back to sleep again. On 
the Point today there are number of red 
and white cats, and I am told they are 
descendants from Mr. Claudet's cats. 


There were not many free hours in 
such an establishment, the men had to 
work long hours just to keep themsel¬ 
ves comfortable. One large item was 
the laundry, first an outdoor stove had 
to be started, the water carried from 
the well and put into a large boiler, and 
when this was the required tempera¬ 
ture in went the clothes and they had a 
good boil, then all were hung out to 
dry. A special day had to be chosen for 
this major operation. Canning of fruit, 
vegetables and fish and meat took spe¬ 
cial arrangements also. I believe most 
of this was done out of doors. 

One major problem was to keep 
the deer out of the orchard -- the deer 
liked the fruit but destroyed the trees. 
A high fence was built but this did not 
stop a determined deer. One evening 
we had reason to go to Nanoose, and as 
we prepared to drive away, we noted 
Mr. Claudet sitting at the edge of the 
orchard in a secluded nook with a gun 
across his knees waiting for the deer to 
come for a nightly snack. My sister 
was upset. She had a feeling of sympa¬ 


thy for the deer. As we drove out of the 
entrance, past the little frog pond and 
on turning into the road we saw the 
deer lying in the tall grass. He had 
chosen a spot where he could look 
through the trees and see Mr. Claudet 
-- so he patiently waited for dark - on 
our return an hour or so later Dad 
casually enquired if Mr. Claudet had 
got his deer. We were told it had not 
come that night, which was rather 
strange. Wise deer! 

The last summer we were there we 
heard that a letter had come to say his 
two sisters who had been living in 
England had decided to come and live 
with him. By the time the letter came 
the boat was docking in Victoria, so 
Mr. Claudet took off in a rush to at¬ 
tempt to forestall the visit. He was too 
late, they all came back. These ladies 
had come from genteel living in Eng¬ 
land and had been raised in a much 
different atmosphere than was to be 
found in Nanoose Bay. -- I believe the 
Claudet family had been sent to Eng¬ 
land when quite young to be educated, 
so knew very little of the family home 
in Sapperton, now part of New West¬ 
minster. One of the sisters was a 
concert pianist and an artist and the 
other was gifted also. Neither were 
accustomed to keeping house, cooking, 
laundering or even caring for their per¬ 
sonal needs. We heard many sad 
stories that summer, from both sides. 
The men did their best buc could not 
cope with the sisters. Sadie Bolton was 
with them much of the time, but she 
knew little of the duties of ladies’ maid. 

One Sunday Mother sent an invita¬ 
tion for the sisters to come and have 
dinner at noon with us. She thought it 
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would give them a break from the 
constant bickering with the men, and 
get them away for a few hours. Also 
we were looking forward to making 
their acquaintance. At the appointed 
hour Dad and I went with the launch to 
pick them up. We arrived to find the 
younger Miss Ethel waiting, but no one 
knew where Miss Alice had gone. 
Alter waiting some time, it finally came 
out that earlier that morning her dog, a 
somewhat testy black and white terrier, 
had been fighting with the dogs be¬ 
longing to the men. The new dog was 
not welcomed by the latter. And the 
poor thing was badly beaten and had 
taken to the woods. Miss Alice took 
after him, and knowing the thick un¬ 
derbrush of blackberry vines, salal bu¬ 
shes, tree roots, rocks, logs etc. etc. 
one can imagine how the poor lady 
must have had a most difficult time - 
and the dog kept on running in fear. 
Finally when we had almost given up in 
despair and gone home, we saw a most 
disheveled creature coming along the 
path. Her hair was flying in all direc¬ 
tions, matted with debris, her woollen 
skirt in rags, her stockings in holes, her 
hands and face bleeding and torn. She 
was carrying this rather heavy dog, and 
on seeing us she put him into their 
house and came down to the beach. 
We took her aboard and off we went. 
On reaching home, Mother took one 
look at her and got her into the bed¬ 
room, with a basin of warm water, 
some soap etc. and had a good cleanup 
job! Poor soul. She was so tired and so 
discouraged. We had a nice visit how¬ 
ever, they told of their home in Eng¬ 
land, and she told of her piano recitals 
in the large hall in London and before 
we took them down to the Bay again 
she confided that she was making plans 


to go to Victoria to friends. This seem¬ 
ed the best thing to do. Yudinapinni 
was no place for either one of them. 
When she left, of course Miss Ethel 
could not stay so Mr. Claudet arranged 
with some friends of his to take her. 
We were not back on Mistaken after 
this visit so I did not hear the sequel to 
this story until one time in 1958 or 1959 
I was visiting in Parksville and was told 
that Miss Ethel Claudet had lived with 
Mrs. Madge Rushton until she died. 

The little houses are not there 
now, but the grand old maple trees still 
line the driveway and the frog pond at 
the bend in the road and the beach 
brings back memories of the visits I 
had there. I also at times, have a flash 
of memory when driving along Claudet 
Road and we come through the section 
of forest, and up the rather sharp hill 
and round the bend,, past the big tree 
that bears the scars of cars that did not 
make the turn! The road was single 
track in the earlv davs, dusty and 
rough, just edging past the huge trees. 
Mr. Claudet had a Model T Ford and 
would loan it to Dad when he needed to 
go to Nanoose to Williams’ store for 
supplies. I remember of thinking it 
was a very well kept store, bright and 
cheerful on the east side of the highway 
just south of the Arlington Hotel (the 
old hotel). When we had a parcel sent 
to us, it went to Craig’s Crossing, 
either by train or by bus and we would 
take the launch to Craig’s beach and 
pick it up there. 

The three cabins were destroyed 
by fire in about 1940. Claudet then left 
Northwest Bay and lived for awhile in 
the house on the hill just south of the 
Arlington Hotel. From there he went 
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to Victoria where he spent his remain¬ 
ing years at the Pacific Club. He died in 
Victoria May 11, 1946. 

Claudet Road was named for Fred¬ 
erick Claudet. 

The manuscript of reminiscences by 
Alma Hetherington can be found in the 
Nanoose Library. 

Frederick Claudet’s diary is a lively 
account of his years at Northwest Bay. 
It can be read in the B.C. Archives in 
Victoria. 

COUPLEY G. 

1901 

Farm labourer at Nanoose. 

CROSS FRED 
1910 

To obtain information on Mr. Cross’ 
personal history was difficult because 
he was not interested in himself, but in 
the hundreds of stories of bygone times 
that stocked his mind. He had a 
wonderful memory, and his colorful 
descriptions showed his love of nature. 

He was born in England and, as a 
young man, had been gardener on the 
estate of Captain R. Butler. The 
Butlers came to Nanoose shortly after 
Cross and employed him here. When 
they returned to England, they gave 
Cross ten acres located at the end of 
the road now called Cross Road. Fred 
Cross also worked for the Bert Booths. 
He was employed by the Giant Powder 
works as was his brother who was 


killed in an explosion. After that 
tragedy, the company built a house for 
him on the Powder Works Road where 
he was given a life tenure. 

Previously, he had lost an arm and 
part of his shoulder in a logging acc¬ 
ident. Ingeniously, he built a 
harness on which he could hang a 
bucket and a box of nails. This also 
freed his good hand. He continued to 
go hunting, fishing and prospecting. 
On many of these occasions he took 
along his three sons, Ronald, Jack and 
Eddie, contributing to his sons’ plea¬ 
sure and education. He was a great 
bettor, mostly $2 bets. Once he bet 
that he could swim across Nanoose 
Bay. He won and after affirming this 
accomplishment, repeated it a number 
of times. Mrs. Cross, or mother as he 
affectionately called her, had been the 
type of patient wife necessary for a 
man who loved the adventures of pros¬ 
pecting. A sad event in the Cross’ 
life was the death of their daughter, 
Irene. Mr Cross spent much time 
painting, partly as a hobby, but at ti¬ 
mes he could be persuaded to sell as 
long as it was not one of his wife’s favo¬ 
rites. His poetry often appeared in the 
newspapers. He continued these hob¬ 
bies during his eighties. 

DAWN AT POWDER POINT 
by Fred Cross 

Misty isles rising, from leaden hued 
seas, 

Dawn wind whispering, through old fir 
trees, 

Soft eyed deer on a tide littered beach, 

A raven calling with a raucous screech. 
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Noisy gulls fighting over kelp-bed 
wrack, 

Challenging the crows, in the trees 
far back, 

Of the old Log-cabin, by the stream, 
Where once an Indian bride had been, 

And from his shack showing dimly 

g re y. 

An Indian troller, made his way, 

In a dug-out canoe, as in ages past, 
To catch a salmon, in the tide-ripped 
pass. 

And mighty ships in ghostly grey, 
Seaward, make their silent way, 

And silver jets, roar up on high, 

On watch for peril in the sky. 

Published ‘PARKSVILLE PROGRESS’ 
November 23, 1955. 


DAWSON. SIDNEY 1906 

D Lot 73 106 acres 

The Dawsons came from a line of 
British farmers. Sidney’s family mi¬ 
grated to New Zealand, then to 
Duncan, B.C. , Canada. Sidney’s wife, 
Isobel, was born in New Zealand. 
They arrived in Nanoose with their 
children in 1906. 

The Dawsons bought land on the 
Island Highway from Jimmy Williams, 
and they set about creating what be¬ 
came the widely-known Dawsondaie 
Farms with a working capital of $35. 
John Thompson (J ackj) Williams 
owned the only mowing machine in the 
vicinity and he cut their first crop of 
hay. Sidney’s son, Harry, carried on 
his father’s work of enlarging the farm 
until it had 165 acres under cultivation, 
with fields for growing feed for 100 



P 3. R 


Sidney, son of 
Charlie Dawson, at 
the Pacific North¬ 
west Exhibition of 
1971. 

He is showing a bull 
named Glen Malcolm 
Fancy Model, sired by 
Model Fancy [male], 
out of Glengarry 
Shirley ’5 Model 
\female\. 

Inset: 

David Ross, Sea 
Cadet, great 
grandson oj Sid¬ 
ney Dawson, just 
returned from a 
training trip to 

Australia (1958). 
MM 
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sheep and 85 head of cattle, including 
45 milk cows. Harry’s son Charlie 
Dawson has shown Dawsondale 
Ayrshires at the PNE in Portland, 
Oregon, and in B.C. at Armstrong, 
Chilliwack and all Island fairs that 
show the breed. In 1920 Dawsondale 
Pansy was within 15 pounds of making 
a world Ayrshire record. In the early 
days the Dawsons had a milk route to 
Straits Lumber Co. but in 1942 they 
became wholesale shippers. 

Harry Dawson married Anne Baker 
of Wellington, and they had two child¬ 
ren, Charles and Vernice. Charles 
married Jean Shaw of Parksville. 
They have two children. Vernice mar¬ 
ried George Ross, and has two sons, 
David and Arthur. Grace Dawson 
married John Wilgress. They have a 
son, Sidney, in the Vancouver Police, 
and a daughter, Irene. Mr. Wilgress 
died early in 1958. 

DINDOUF, AUGUSTUS 1908 
D Lot 67 170 acres 

This is a name that has had a 
number of spellings. Originally it was 

Dindoufe, then Dindouff and Dendouf. 
Augustus Dindouf, his wife and daugh¬ 
ter Julia arrived in Nanoose in 1908. 
They purchased the J. Hamilton farm, 
one of the earliest ones in the district. 
A few years later, in 1911, the railway 
came through their property. Real 
estate values were increased by this 
new transportation, so the Dindoufs 
sold their farm. Captain Butler 
bought it. 

DORRIS,J. 1901 

Nanoose farmer 

GIBBS, WILFRED (Bill) 1901 
d. 1947 Part of D.Lot 52, 54 acres; 
later D Lot 5, 100 acres. 


An English sailor from London who 
came to Nanoose with Percy LeMare. 
In 1901 they bought the 54 acre wes- 
terly portion of Lot 52 (includes pre¬ 
sent -day Seacrest). He and LeMare 
built a small cabin there which they 
lived in until Gibbs married Ellen Tip¬ 
pet in 1905. Le Mare left Nanoose. 
Gibbs worked at Extension Mine, some 
5 Km south of Nanaimo. There he 
suffered a hip injury when his coal car 
jumped the track. He was also in the 
mine at the time of a serious explosion 
that killed 17 men, so he decided to 
quit mining: He and Ellen went to 
Vanderhoof and also to Cape Scott, 
finally returning to Nanoose in the 
1930’s. He had sold his Lot 52 land 
at the base of Cottam Point to Claudet 
in 1908. For his new home he bought 
his father-in-law’s farm at Brynmarl. 
He built a cottage on it, but later 
moved into the Tippet house. This 
house became a combined home and 
post office, as Gibbs was postmaster 
For several years. He also served as 
Justice of the Peace. Ellen Gibbs died 
in 1937 and Wilfred in 1947. They had 
four daughters: Ada Heard, Alice 
Ranger McMillan, Dorothy Cook and 
Ellen Johnson. -*11* 2.3 



Mrs. Gibbs on the hay wagon 
Mr. Gibbs on the ground 
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GOOD, PERCIVAL L. 1909 

An owner of the Arlington Hotel 

GRANT, RICHARD 1909 
Farmer at Nanoose 

GREENE, G. 1901 
Farmer at Nanoose 

HARDY, CHARLES 1908 b. 1865 
d. 1937 

D.Lot 91 76 acres 
Born at Woodstock, Ontario, he 
came to Nanaimo in 1887 and there 
worked at accountancy and real estate 
and again as an accountant in the 
Haslam sawmill on Bridge Street. He 
left that to build a shingle mill at 
Beaver Creek, Nanoose, in 1908. It 
operated until 1916 when he moved 
the mill to a site on Nanoose Bay 
between the Russel farm and the 
Indian Reserve. Eventually the mill 
burned down. Hardy retired and lived 
quietly until he died at 72 on April 30, 
1937. 

His wife, Sarah Isabella Galloway 
Hardy, continued to live at Nanoose 
until her death at 74 in 1943. She was 
very active in the first Ladies Aid of 
the old Presbyterian Church at Na¬ 
noose. The Hardys had three sons and 
five daughters. Charles was lost in 
World War 1. Horton was the second 
and Richard, the youngest, married 
Eunice Tippet. The daughters were 


Airs. Hardy 


M-N. 


Mrs. John T. McNeil of Chicago, Mrs. 
Edward Marshall of Vancouver, Mrs. 
C.J. Keller of Vancouver, Mrs. 
Jallondyce of England, and Mrs. W. 
Doran (Lois) of Nanoose, who was kil¬ 
led in a car accident in 1957. She was 
survived by her husband and her child¬ 
ren, Charles, Richard, Lois and 
Donald. 

HEATH, JOHN 1910-11 

J ohn Heath worked as a labourer 
and as a sheepherder. People in Na¬ 
noose used to meet him wandering 
over Notch Hill on his mule named 
Mary, tending his 80 or so sheep. He 
lived with his daughter on Mistaken 
Island. 

KELLET, RICHARD (DICK) 1904 

Farmer engaged in mixed farm- 
ming. In 1909 he served as constable 
under Dave Stephenson of the British 
Columbia Provincial Police at Nanai¬ 
mo. His daughter Matilda married 
Edward Heard, resident in Nanoose 
for several years. The Kellets lived 
across the road from the Williams in 
the house that Jack Belyea lived in. It 
was turned into the Williams’ first 
store. Later Kellet moved to a house 
(demolished 1980) just south of Bonnell 
Creek on the west side of Highway 19. 
The Heards also lived there, at a later 
date. 

KIPSON, A.R. 1901 
Farmer at Nanoose. 

LE MARE, PERCY 1901 
part of D.L. 52 54 acres 
In 1901, accompanied by Wilfred 
Gibbs, Percy Le Mare arrived in Na¬ 
noose to farm the westerly part of Lot 
52, which includes today’s Seacrest. 
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Both came from Vancouver at that 
time, but originally were sailors from 
England. Le Mare came from Fleet- 
wood, Lancashire. They built a small 
cabin on the property which was near 
John Souza’s. Le Mare says they soon 
made good friends with the Tippets 
and the Roberts. On weekends, often 
accompanied by Johnny Tippet Jr., 
they drove a team to Nanaimo. They 
reported some bad scares with 
cougars, and used to carry a gun. 

Both men worked on and off in the 
mines at Wellington. Le Mare also 
taught school with 16 pupils one term 
when the teacher wanted to leave 
ahead of schedule. He claimed to have 
found this “rather difficult”, but 
nevertheless closed school with a con¬ 
cert and a party. After several bad 
accidents in the mines, Le Mare deci¬ 
ded to leave mining. He then went to 
sea in coasting vessels, working as a 
quartermaster and as a freight hand¬ 
ler. He finally retired at Courtenay. 

LITTLE, MERVIN 1910 

Mrs. Louise Whitehouse was a 
widow with 2 sons, Cecil and Frank. 
She married Mervyn Little and came 
to Nanoose where they bought a farm 
adjacent to the Tippets and next to the 
Gueulettes. The property until very 
recent times has been referred to as 
Little’s fields, even by the Ozeros who 
purchased it many years after the 
Littles had gone. 


I M- M.N. 

Mrs. Little, mother of Frank and Cecil 
Whitehouse 


Sometime around 1911 - 1912 , 
Mervyn Little took a team of horses 
and his wagon down to the Cove to 
soak the wooden wheels in water, to 
tighten them within the iron rims. 
Little had severe asthma and it was 
surmised that the horses bogged down 
and, in trying to extricate them, he 
collapsed and died. For many years 
afterwards The Cove was referred to 
as Little’s Cove. 

Mrs. Little remained in Nanoose 
and became a bee-keeper. 

LOWRY,JAMES O. 1904 

Farmer of Nanoose. 

MORELLO, A. and his son 
MORELLO, JO 1910 

D.Lot 32 160 acres 

The Morellos came to Canada 
from Italy in the first part of the 
century and settled at Nanoose with 
their 2 children, a boy and a girl. 
Their farm was about 3 kilometers 
from the main road, now Highway 19, 
about at the end of the present Morel- 
lo Road. There was a clump of tall 
cedars beside their road, and a pond. 
Nanoose Creek bordered the west side 
of the property. Fred Cross tells a 
yarn about their potato patch in his 
1910 Journey to Nanoose. 

Henry Carter said that he remem¬ 
bered when A. Morello died. He had 
been hunting on a nearby hill. It is 
thought that he fell over a log, causing 
his gun to discharge. The neighbours 
promptly named the location “Mt. 
Look Out”. Jo Morello, the son, was a 
hunting guide. He and his neighbour 
James Turner were friends. Scotty 
McKillop bought the old Morello 
property. 
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POPLER, PERCY 1901 

Farmer at Nanoose. 

PUZEY, HERBERT see CLAUDET. 

REUTER, FREDERICK 1902 
(also spelled Ruetter) 

DL 95, Mistaken Island, also 
DL 38, Cottam Point, 147 acres 

In about 1902 two strangers intro¬ 
duced themselves to Postmaster Wil¬ 
liam Roberts as Frederick Reuter and 
J ames Wilson. Both were sailors, re¬ 
cently from Mexico. Reuter had scars 
across his scalp from propellor blades 
of a boat from which he had once fallen 
overboard. They had come up the 
coast in a boat bound for a certain 
island where they intended to set up a 
boat repair yard. In darkness and 
storm they found what they thought 
was the destination, but it turned out 
to be not so -- the island behind which 
they had sheltered from the South¬ 
easter was Mistaken Island, so named 
by them. Mistaken though it was, 
they liked it, bought it and set up a 
boat repair place that was well regard¬ 
ed. There was a small orchard on the 
island. In 1902 Reuter bought Cottam 
Point, Lot 38. 

After a time Reuter sent word to 
a girl he had known, asking her to 
meet him at an hotel in Nanaimo and 
marry him. There on the appointed 
day, Reuter found a mulatto girl who 
explained that the girl to whom he had 
written was dead, so she decided to 
come in her stead. Reuter’s response 
was negative, but the hotel manager 
entered the discussion on the side of 
the _girl. Reuter found himself mar¬ 
ried and not entirely sober. The hotel 
manager’s favourable assessment of 
the girl proved to have merit. She and 


Reuter got on well. Wilson, however, 
left the island and the partnership 
after a time, saying that Mrs. Reuter 
was given to misappropriating liquor 
from Wilson’s cabin so she and Reuter 
might have a few drinks during any 
absence of Wilson’s. 

Eventually Reuter and his wife 
left this area to become lighthouse 
keepers at Bella Bella. He had sold 
Cottam Point to Frederick Claudet in 
1906 . 

THOMAS, ROY R.F. 1910-13 
Farmer and road builder at Nanoose. 

TURNER, JAMES JR. d.1950 
D. Lot 30A 

James Turner Sr. arrived in Wel¬ 
lington from North Staffordshire in 
1879- He worked in the mines at 
Wellington for 4 years before he had 
saved enough money to send for his 
wife, Ann, and his son, James Jr. That 
year, 1883, 7 year old James set out 
with his mother for a new land and the 
sight of a father he could no longer 
remember. When they arrived, the 
house that the minine company was 
building for them was not finished. 
The carpenter was John Thompson, 
later to be a neighbour at Nanoose. 

The next year, on June 18, 1884, a 
daughter Elizabeth (Lizzie) was born. 
When she was 9 years old, the family 
moved to a farm three miles north of 
Wellington. Lizzie lived there until 
1909 when she was married to Thomas 
Alfred Wall of Nanaimo. 

When James Jr. was old enough 
to work, he started in the Wellington 
and later the Cumberland mines, much 
against his father’s wishes. After a 
big explosion in the mines, his father 
persuaded him to give up mining. In 
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1901 he helped his son to purchase the 
beach property belonging to Henry 
Bonnell, on the southwest tip of Na¬ 
noose Bay. Here he farmed with his 
wife, the former Marion Muir, and five 
children. He owned 40 head of beef 
cattle, 80 sheep, and 800 chickens. 
Besides farming, James served as Sta¬ 
tion Master . He hauled mail and 
freight in his horse-drawn wagon to 
the Arlington Post Office. He was the 
donor of the site for the Community 
Hall in 1913, and contributed money 
for it as well. 

Mrs. Turner died in 1945, and he 
in 1950. On his death, the farm was 
sold to the Ludewig brothers, and 
since then has been divided into se¬ 
veral holdings. The Bill Copleys 
farmed on the old homestead in 1958. 
They built a new barn to replace some 
of the old log buildings. Later the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada 
purchased the beach property for a 
summer camp. 

The five Turner children were all 
living in 1958: Norman, married to 
Grace Wood, a former Nanoose teach¬ 
er, in Victoria; James at Honeymoon 
Bay; Sam in Vancouver; Gladys (Mrs. 
Lowe) in Nanaimo; Hazel (Mrs. Mc¬ 
Pherson) in Lantzville. 

WEBSTER, GLEN 1902 

Came to Nanoose from Michigan 
in 1902. In 1905 he married Emma 
Russel whose family lived near the 
Indian Reservation. She had been 
trained as a nurse, graduating in 
Seattle in 1903. They purchased 90 
acres with over 2,000 feet of water¬ 
front between the shore and the Giant 
Powder Works road, in the vicinity of 
the present Rowland Road. Their first 
home was a log cabin with a piano case 


as a room divider. The Butlers’ home 
site was on one side of them and 
Richard Pateman Wallis on the other. 
The Websters did limited farming, 
after their land was cleared with the 
help of East Indians. Mrs. Webster 
kept bees and chickens. There were 
yew trees on the property from which 
the Indians from the reservation made 
bows. Mrs. Webster discovered 
springs on the land. A water tower 
was built over them and they were 
named Webster’s Springs. 

Glen Webster was Nanoose’s first 
rural mail carrier. Later he became 
heating engineer at the Giant Powder 
Works. They eventually built a home 
on their property to replace the log 
cabin. In later years, Mrs. Webster 
found the dampness detrimental to 
her health, so s he built a new small 
house south of Nanoose Bay, near her 
mother Mrs. Russel, at the railway 
overpass. She named it Bridge Cot¬ 
tage. Her husband remained at the 
old homestead, where he died in 1956. 

A year later Mrs. Webster went to 
Victoria to be near her sister Dolly 
(Mrs. McHugh) and her niece Anne 
(Mrs. Spedding). She sold Bridge Cot¬ 
tage to Jim and May Gallant of Nanai¬ 
mo, whom she thereafter visited every 
summer. 

The Websters had no children, 
but would have liked to adopt Alfred 
Staley, son of Mrs. Webster’s second 
cousin Annie Mary Rowley Staley. 
The family could not agree to adoption 
but A If did come to visit every sum¬ 
mer along with his older sister Vera. 
When Mrs. Webster decided to sell 
the land in 1957, she offered Alf 75 
acres. Alf and his business associate, 
Hans Haluss, bought the land to¬ 
gether. Mrs. Webster returned to 
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An unknown, but elegant lady sampl¬ 
ing thejvaterat the Webster Spring 


'H *• 


* 


Nanoose for the Centennial Supper in WILLMARCH, ED 1901, 1912 
March of 1958 and ^^as warmly wel* N^anoose farmer 

corned, (see also page!12) 


1903 graduation picture of 
Emma Russel ivho became 
Mrs Glen Webster 
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Websters' 
first dwelling 


a fat, two-pronged buck 


Mr. and Mrs. Webster on 
the 50th anniversary of 
their wedding. 


Alfrei Sfoley 
Pictures 
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Websters ’ house 


;sl 


Mrs. Webster and friend 


Stale 
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SETTLERS 1911 to 1950 


The Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail¬ 
way changed hands in 1905. The Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the 
new owners, completed the line from 
Nanaimo to Alberni (via Nanoose and 
Parksville) in December of 1911, gi¬ 
ving Nanoose 2 stations; Nanoose Bay 
and Craig’s Crossing. 

Mrs. Russel and her daughter 
were the only passengers from Na¬ 
noose on that historic train. One re¬ 
sult of this new means of transporta¬ 
tion was an unprecedented increase in 
population and movement of produce. 
One old timer remarked that the rail¬ 
way changed the whole pattern of 
living. New industries came. The 
Giant Powder Works started in 1912; 
the Straits Lumber Company in 1917. 
The latter employed 300 workers at its 
maximum. These were temporary po¬ 
pulation increases as most of the em¬ 
ployees left when the enterprises 
closed down. A more permanent in¬ 
fluence was the setting up of the 
Northwest Bay Division to handle the 
logging operation of MacMillan- 
Bloedel who took over several smaller 
logging companies. 


The first 
train to 
Parksville 

Mrs Russel 
and Dolly 
on board 


M.N. 



The first half of the century had 
three major disruptions: World War I, 
the Depression of the 1930’s, and 
World War II. 

World War I enlistments in the 
48th Battalion of Nanoose men inclu¬ 
ded Frank Beaudette, Frank and Tom 
Nuttal and Cecil Whitehouse. Others 
who went to France were Hubert 
Hammond, Charles Hardy Jr., Billy 
Sharp, and Frank Whitehouse who 
joined in 1917 at the age of 19. 

One of the fleet of wooden steam¬ 
ships for the emergency, all named 
WAR something, was the WAR NAN¬ 
OOSE launched at the Foundation 
Shipbuilding yard at Victoria in 1918. 

The Depression years of the 
1930’s, so deeply felt in the agricul¬ 
tural area of the Prairies and in indus¬ 
trial cities, were not as devastating 
here, though no place went unscathed. 
Men riding the freight trains would 
get off at Nanoose Bay and go door to 
door hoping for odd jobs or a kindly 
offer of food. Road work jobs were at 
a premium. Some families were on 
relief. Produce sold for very low pri¬ 
ces - if at all. Even then unpaid bills in 
the general stores rose to unmanage¬ 
able levels. Storekeepers’wives found 
themselves accepting unwanted 
household articles in lieu of money 
from people desperately trying to 
maintain their honesty. Nanoose was 
not as deeply affected as more popu¬ 
lous places. 


World War II changed that pic¬ 
ture as new job opportunities and en¬ 
listments took over. 
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During World War II, 5 detatch- 
ments of the Arrowsmith Rangers 
were formed. Number Five Detatch- 
ment was at Nanoose Bay with head¬ 
quarters at the Nanoose Gun Club. 
The company trained in rugged tim- 
berlands. They discovered an un¬ 
named lake and two new swamp areas. 
They combined stalking, scouting and 
ambush practise. Nanoose Bay mem¬ 
bers were Gerald Davis, Charles Daw¬ 
son, Dudley French, Cecil Gregory, 
Jim Heard, Ernie Hill, Pete Jensen, 
Gus Day, Eugene Lothier, Harry 
Marks, Wallace Pendleton, Wilbur 
Streeter and Tom Taylor. 

Some of the women of the commu¬ 
nity went to the larger centers to do 
Red Cross Work. 


Participants in the armed for¬ 
ces during World War II included 
Audrey Akenhead, RCAF; Frank 
Beaudette; Ronald Victor Heard; Er¬ 
nest- Roderick Hobby, RCAF; Bjarne 
Kirchoff; Sam Ozero; Campbell Wil¬ 
liams; Gordon Williams and Grant Wil¬ 
liams. Herman Edson joined the Air 
Force. 

An accident that brought the tra¬ 
gedy of war close to home, occured 
when a small training plane went 
down in Nanoose Bay, causing the 
deaths of three young men of the 
RCAF. 

Just after the war, Nanoose Bay 
was jolted by an earthquake. That 
was on June 13, 19-46, the first one 
of considerable severity since one on 
this part of the coast on May 4, 1882. 



ARROWSMITH RANGERS' NO.5 DETATCHMENT 


Gerald Davis, Tom Taylor, Pete Jensen , Ernie Hill, Gus Kay, Wilbur Streeter, 
Wallace Pendleton, Cecil Gregory, Unknown, Jim Heard, Charles Dawson , 
Eugene Lothier, Dudley French and Harry Marks. Page 133 


AKENHEAD, REYNOLD 1940s 
Marianne and Reynold Akenhead 
do not rank as ‘old timers’ of Nanoose 
yet there are few community enterpri¬ 
ses they did not have a hand in from 
the time of their arrival in the 1940s. 
Mrs. Akenhead was a school board 
member and was active in the Com¬ 


munity Club, Sports Club and Drama 
Club. The Akenheads have a son, 
Richard (Buster) and a daughter, Au¬ 
drey , who served in the Womens’ Divi¬ 
sion of the RCAF before her marriage. 

Mr. Akenhead’s grandfather from 
Cedar was one of the first road fore¬ 
men in the Nanaimo area. 
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ANDERSON, WILLIAM 

Bill Anderson came from Oregon. 
He was active in cutting poles in the 
Northwest Bay area, but lived near 
the Arlington Hotel. Another old 
timer calls him “quite a character -- he 
had a horse and a dog and when things 
were a bit rough he made sure the 
horse and dog were fed even though 
he went hungry himself.” 


BENNETT, FREDERICK 1940’s 

He was a hardy pioneer who had a 
strenuous and adventurous spirit and 
extraordinary physical strength. He 
had spent much time in Canada’s 
northland and knew the arctic and 
sub-arctic from Hudson Bay to the 
Yukon. In the early 1940’s he bought 
Gerald Island which had a house on it, 
a well, fruit trees, grapevines and a 
garden. Bennett and his wife built a 
shed and kept sheep and a cow. His 
wife was an Englishwoman who mar¬ 
ried him during World War I when he 
served in the Canadian Army. There 
is no boat shelter on Gerald Island. 
The Bennetts used a small rowboat 
to cross the approximately 1 kilo¬ 
meter-wide passage of often-rough 
water, landing at Moorecroft. 

One year Bennett took the 
position of Lighthouse keeper on the 
Ballenas temporarily. This occurred 
at Christmas 1951, which meant that 
the Bennetts would be separated over 
Christmas. Reverend Canon Greene 
of the Anglican Columbia Coast Mis¬ 
sion stopped at Gerald Island and 
found Mrs. Bennett alone. He conti¬ 
nued on to the Ballenas and found Mr. 
Bennett disconsolate. He decided to 
play the Good Samaritan and use his 
boat to convey Mrs. Bennett, the live¬ 


stock, a sack of grain, carrots, a couple 
of chairs and a bed. The goats were 
put into a disused fisherman’s hut, one 
of several on the island, and the day 
was saved. 

Bennett worked a good deal for 
Bob Cook at his sawmill, sleeping in a 
cabin there through the week and then 
rowing out to visit his wife and help 
her with the garden and animals. 

One day he arrived at Moorecroft 
homeward bound, and was told that 
five girls from the camp had gone to 
the island, were not back and the 
weather was not good. Bennett said 
he would go off and bring them back in 
his rowboat. On the way back, obser¬ 
vers saw the boat swamp. The girls 
clung to the boat and were rescued, 
but Bennett, perhaps because of heavy 
boots, was never seen again. He was 
74. Mrs. Bennett sold the island for 
$8000, and, leaving everything in the 
house, returned to England in I960. In 
the summer of 1968 a picnic party lit a 
fire on the beach. It caught the grass, 
ran up to the house and burned it so 
almost no trace remains. 


BOOTH, H.H. (Bert) 1920’s 

Bert Booth worked at MacMillan- 
Bloedel’s Northwest Bay Division. 
When they first came to Nanoose in 
the early 1920’s, he and his wife lived 
in the Wallis house and then on the 
Little farm. Later they had the old 
farm on the slope below West Bay 
Estates. Booth became so expert at 
growing roses that he served as judge 
at local fairs. Latterly they bought a 
property on the Island Highway, run¬ 
ning westward across a beautiful sec¬ 
tion of Nanoose Creek. Mrs. Booth has 
continued to grow prize roses there. 
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BROWN, AUDREY ALEXANDRA 
1942 

This woman is one of Canada’s 
foremost poets of the traditional 
school. She was the daughter of a 
Nanaimo watchmaker, Joseph Miller 
Brown and Rosa Elizabeth Rumming 
of Nanaimo. They lived at Brynmarl 
from 1932 to 1942 and for the first two 
years of residence their daughter 
Audrey lived at home. Miss Brown 
says of this time, “I did quite a lot of 
writing in those two years. In May 
1942, after my mother and sister, 
Wilma, had come to Victoria, I went 
back to Hilltop (the name of the old 
house at Brynmarl) and stayed for 
three months with my father and 
youngest brother. During that time I 
wrote a short story using the house 
and neighbourhood as a setting.’’ It 
appeared in the magazine Toronto 
Saturday Night, on July 25, 1942. In 
1955, Audrey Brown and her sister 
revisited R.E. Ferry at their old home 
on the north side of Stewart Road. 
She says, “it is funny to remember 
that when we first went to live there I 
felt dreadfully isolated, not realizing 
how many neighbours we actually had 
along the side roads. It was a lonely 
place to live but when I saw it .it seem 
ed to be like a little greengrove.” 

Miss Brown won the 1936 Cana¬ 
dian Women’s Press Club Memorial, 
the Lome Pierce Medal from the 
Royal Society of Canada in 1941, and 
the Order of Canada Medal of Service 
in 1967. 

BUNCE, WILLIAM GLOVER 1911 
b. 1874 - d. 1954 

Mr. Bunce was born in Shrawley, 
Worcestershire England, in 1874. He 


came to Nanoose in 1911. He helped to 
build the Newcastle Lumber Com¬ 
pany, later sold to Straits Lumber 
Company, and worked there until his 
retirement in 1932. He and his wife, 
Emily, continued to live in Nanoose 
raising chickens and gardening. 

BUTLER, R. 1911 

D. Lot 67 159 acres 
Captain and Mrs. Butler bought the 
Dindouf farm in 1911 and had part of 
the area cleared, where West Bay 
Estates are now and on down to Na¬ 
noose Bay. He was the third son of 
Lord Dunboyne of Jutland in World 
War I. He served as chief meteorolo¬ 
gist at the Battle of Jutland in World 
War I. Fred Cross had been the gar¬ 
dener on the Butler estate in England 
and worked for them in Canada, (see 
Cross, p.12.4-) When the Butlers 
returned to England they named their 
estate “Nanoose”. 

CLEGG, JAMES 

Mr. Clegg was the powder man at 
Giant Powder Works. 

COOK, BENJAMIN 1925 

Benjamin Cook first came to the 
United States in 1898 from Ireland. A 
few years later he sent for his fiancee, 
Margaret, and they were married in 
Philadelphia. From there they moved 
to Nebraska, where their son Robert 
was born, and on to Montana and the 
Canadian Prairies. In 1924 the family 
moved to Cedar and finally to Nanoose 
in 1925. The Cooks leased the Turner 
and Hamilton farms at the head of 
Nanoose Bay and worked them until 
1930, Benjamin Cook was in charge of 
the Black Powder Works at the Giant 
Powder Company. When the plant 
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closed he became caretaker and the 
family lived in the gatekeeper’s house 
over the crest of the hill for fifteen 
years. Later the Cooks retired to their 
home on the Highway until Mr. Cook’s 
death in September 1957. In 1958 
Mrs. Cook revisited Ireland. 

The Cooks had four children: Jen- 
ny (Mrs. George Knight), Helen (Mrs. 
Joe Addison), Gladys (Mrs. John 
Pickup) and Robert, who married Do¬ 
rothy Gibbs in 1936 in St. Paul’s 
Anglican Church in Nanaimo. Robert 
Cook was active in logging and lum¬ 
bering, and was at one time a partner 
in Brynmarl Sawmills. He was active 
in the community in many ways, parti¬ 
cularly in the Community Club. He 
and Dorothy had a son, Arthur, born 
in 1939, who is still a Nanoose resi¬ 
dent. He operates heavy equipment. 
In 1961 Arthur married Joan Jenkins. 
They have two children, Michelle and 
Susan. 

CORLETT, IZAAC HODGSON 1941 
d. 1972. 

Born at Cockermouth, Northum¬ 
berland, England. Went to Nanaimo 
in 1910 but came to Nanoose Bay to 
work in the Giant Powder Works du¬ 
ring World War I. After that he 
worked at Williams' Grocery Store, in 
1921. He died in Nanaimo and was 
survived by his wife Hazel. 

DENSLOW, JOHN 

Mr. Denslow had a farm of 86 
acres (lot 169) on the Island Highway. 
Andy and Mary Ann Tippet McNeil 
once owned this farm. 

FERRY, ROBERT 1918 

Robert Ferry was born in Mor¬ 
peth, England. He came to Canada in 


1907. At the outbreak of World War I 

he enlisted and went overseas with 
the Forestry Corps. He returned in 
1918 and worked for Timberland Log¬ 
ging and later Nanoose Logging. For 
i5 years, until his death, he owned a 
farm at Nanoose which was a show- 
place for beautiful flowers. It was on 
Stewart Road - the only farm on the 
north side of the road - later the Daly 
property. He was a member of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Eng¬ 
land and was active in lecturing and 
judging at flower exhibitions. He also 
raised dogs and the remains of the 
kennels can still be seen from Stewart 
Road. 

Robert Ferry was about to begin 
the original story of Nanoose for the 
Centennial Committee when he died in 
1957. 

HAYES, THOMAS 
1934 DL56 

Two Scottish immigrants, Thomas 
Hayes and Elizabeth Middleton, were 
married in Regina in 1913. Mr. Hayes 
was a well driller. He also helped lay 
some of the rails of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. In the war of 1914-18 Mr. 
Hayes went overseas in the army. Mrs. 
Hayes went to Scotland to help on the 
family farm and to be near her hus¬ 
band. Their first child, Kathleen, who 
became Mrs. J. Thompson, was born in 
Scotland at this time. Three more 
daughters were born in Saskatchewan, 

- the late Mrs. Chris Baker; Sybil (Mrs. 
John Weighill) and Dorothy. The fam¬ 
ily came to the Coast for Mrs. Hayes’ 
health, first to East Wellington and to 
Nanoose in 1934. Mr. Hayes bought 
the farm that Amos Godfrey had pre¬ 
empted in 1885, DL 56 on the 
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Island Highway near the McMillan- 
Bloedel crossroad. He cleared much 
land and farmed it for 35 years. Part of 
this property is now the 6R Ranch, 
owned by W.D. Rose. (See page 54) 

HEARD, JAMES 1938 

James Heard came from Kent, 
England, and married Ada Gibbs in 
1938 in Nanoose. He was active in the 
community, in church work, and club 
interests. Both he and his wife 
worked on the Centennial Committee. 
Jim Heard worked for the Northwest 
Bay Division of MacMtllan-Bloedel. 
Two brothers, Eddie and Ronald, also 
lived at Nanoose for a few years. 

HERMAN, EDSON 1925 

Edson’s family came to Red Gap 
in 1925 when his father began working 
at Straits Lumber Company. He was 
educated in the local schools, Red Gap 
and Parksville High, then joined the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. He con¬ 
tracted pneumonia which prevented 
him from becoming a pilot. After the 
war, he continued an early interest in 




The Queen and Prince Philip with 
Edson Herman 


drama with the Lantzville Players. He 
became a high rigger at MacMillan 
Bloedel’s Northwest Bay Unit. He 
was chosen to top a tree in the pre¬ 
sence of Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh in 1951. The Prin¬ 
cess recorded the whole performance 
on her camera and called out, “Look, 
he’s running down the tree.” as Edson 
came down in the usual jumping man¬ 
ner. She asked to speak to him. 
Edson shook hands with both of them 
and answered all of their questions. 
He married Evelyn Foskett of Lady¬ 
smith. They had two children, David 
and J ennifer. 

HERSLEY, PETER D.1961 

Peter and Clara Hersley came to 
Nanoose from Cape Scott, though not 
at the same time. Cape Scott, at the 
northern tip of Vancouver Island was 
an area settled by a group of Dans who 
tried to farm there. Clara Hersley’s 
parents, Johanne and Theodore Fred- 
eriksen were among those pioneers. 
Mrs. Frederiksen z was noted for her 
ability to make butter in the Danish 
way, so pure that it could be kept 
indefinitely even through hot summer 
days, and still retain its original consis¬ 
tency and freshness. Eventually the 
difficulties of trying to farm in that area 
became insurmountable and the fami¬ 
lies gradually moved away. The Fred- 
eriksens had other sorrows as well. 
Their two young sons were drowned at 
Cape Scott and Mrs. Frederiksen died 
there. Mr. Frederiksen brought his 
three daughters, Clara (Hersley), Ellen 
(Mellstrom), Freda (Holmes) to Na¬ 
noose where they lived in one of Wil¬ 
fred Gibbs’ cottages at Brynmarl and 
farmed. 

Clara and Peter Hersley married and 
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had a farm facing Mount Arrowsmith 
at the fork of Northwest Bay Road and 
Stewart Road. This was part of the old 
Roberts farm. Their house is the one 
Roberts built with lumber from the 
Eldorado Hotel. Peter Hersley took an 
active part in community affairs. In 
1958, he was the school board member 
for this area. In 1957-58 he was presi¬ 
dent of the Nanoose Parent - Teacher 
Association. He was also a member of 
the Centennial Committee in 1958. He 
became the rural mail carrier in 1951 
and served until his death in 1961. 
Mrs. Hersley continued her husband’s 
route until her retirement in 1975. 
From the 1960's she walked daily to 
Enos Lake, no matter what the wea¬ 
ther, to check the gauge for the height 
of the water for the Tongue Point Wa¬ 
ter Company. 

The Hersleys had two children, Glen 
in Nanaimo and Dan who carries on the 
family farm in Nanoose, boards horses 
and is helpful to many people. 

JOHNSTONE* ALEXANDER YOUNG 
1945 b. 1878-d.l968 

Grew up on a farm in Ripley, Ontar¬ 
io. Moved to B.C. in 1904 where he did 
logging at six places from the Queen 
Charlottes to Burrard Inlet, had two 
sawmills, and at one point a diversion 
to tomato farming at Lillooet in 1928. 
A.Y. Johnstone came to Nanoose Bay 
in 1945. Here he purchased land from 
Canadian Industries Ltd. where Giant 
Powder Works had stood. His interest 
in this land was its timber. In 1946 his 
wife Ethel joined them. They lived in 
the big house near the barn on Ranch 
Point. 



rc. 

Lars, Hans and Clara Frede riksen 


When A.Y. met his wife, nee Ethel 
Paterson, she was living with her 
uncle, Thomas William Paterson, who 
was Lieutenant-Governor of B.C. from 
1909-1914. She and A.Y. were married 
in 1908. They had four children: Keith 
Alexander who married Margaret Mac- 
Allister in 1941, Ruth (Harrison), Mar¬ 
ion (Appleton), Isobel (Young). Keith 
and Margaret had one son Bruce A. 
They came to Nanoose in 1949, living in 
what had been the cookhouse for the 
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Giant Powder Works. In 1950 they 
moved to Nanaimo. In 1951 the Royal 
Canadian Navy purchased about 580 
acres of the land on the Peninsula 
owned by the Johnstones. The A.Y. 
Johnstones moved to St. Evar Farm at 
French Creek in 1954. Dr. Bruce John¬ 
stone came to practice in Nanoose. He 
lives in the house, which he has remo¬ 
deled, that was once the gate house of 
the Giant Powder Works. East of it is 
his modern medical clinic. 


KIRCHHOFF, MRS. E.M. 1917 

Mrs. E.M. Kirchhoff and her son 
Bjarne came to Nanoose Bay in 1917. 
They had come from Denmark a few 
years earlier, spending some time in 
the U.S. and in Calgary. Mrs. Kirch¬ 
hoff was housekeeper at the Giant 
Powder Works boarding house. Here 
she met and married James Roberts in 
1918. They lived on a portion of the 
first Roberts homestead until Mr. Ro¬ 
berts was killed when his hay loading 
machinery broke in 1936. Mrs. Kirch- 
hoff’s son, Bjarne, became known for 
his many tales of high-life in Europe, 
real or imagined, and his talent for 
writing. 

LOTHIER, EUGENE 1918 

The Lothiers moved to Nanoose 
in 1918 when Eugene was fifteen. He 
and his father began working at the 
Straits Lumber Co. W'ithin about 10 
years Eugene worked up to the posi¬ 
tion of planer foreman, a job he kept 
and developed until the mill closed in 
1942. In 1925 Eugene married J ulia 
Dindouf. He was a member of the 
Rangers during World War II and was 
noted for his marksmanship. He was 
president of the Nanaimo Rifle Club 


several times. The Lothiers eventually 
moved to Nanaimo. They had one 
daughter, Dorothy. 

MITCHELL, CYRIL JAMES 1948 

A coal gas engineer who had been 
assistant manager of the Tottenham 
Gas Works in London, England. A 
friend told him about a similar plant in 
the quiet city of Victoria. When he 
arrived in B.C. he found the plant on 
strike and making ready to switch to 
natural gas. He had always wanted to 
be a farmer so thought this would be 
the ideal time to try. He chose turkey 
farming, apprenticing in Metchosin, 
but settling in Nanoose. He and his 
wife raised turkeys and lots of flowers, 
from 1948 until 1972 on their pictures¬ 
que farm with Craig Creek running 
through it, beside Northwest Bay 
Road. 7 

His wife, Avis, was very active in the 
community, serving as librarian at the 
Parksville branch of the Vancouver Is¬ 
land Regional Library from I960 to 
1974. She also served as Member of 
District 69 School Board from 1961 to 
1978, being Chairperson for four of 
those years. The Mitchells had two 
children, John and Till. 

MYTTON, LOUIS 1911 

Children, now grown and white- 
haired themselves, remember him as 
an old man, deaf, yet retaining an 
enthusiasm for Esperanto, the artificial 
international language which he wan¬ 
ted them to learn. He carried on a 
world-wide correspondence in Esper¬ 
anto. His wife, Louisa, was Postmis¬ 
tress at Nanoose. The Myttons lived in 
the Wallis house after Wallis died in 
1919- Mytton was an electrical engi¬ 
neer. 
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NUTTAL, FRANK AND THOMAS 

These brothers came out from 
England before World War I. They 
settled where Moorecroft now is, on 
land they obtained from J ohr. 
Stewart and in log buildings put up by 
him and later used by Miss Moore 
when she first set up the Camp. They 
raised chickens, garden stuff and fruit. 

Both enlisted for service in World 
War I. On returning, Tom was injured 
by a horse, but Frank married and 
remained atNanoose. Little Nuttal 
Bay bears their name. 

OZERO, SAM 1950 

Born at the Ukranian settlement 
of Mount Cartier B.C. he started 
truck driving at MacMillan-Bloedel 
and eventually became a self-employ¬ 
ed logger. He and his wife, Edna 
J ohnson who was born in Nanoose and 
was a great grand-daughter of John 
Tippet, Sr., bought a farm of 10.7 
acres in 19)0 It is on the Northwest 
Bay Road to the southeast of the third 
railway crossing. Later they bought 
an additional 54 acres. 

Sam raises cattle, and he is still an 
independent logger. Before they 
bought the farm they lived in the 
Butler house which they rented from 
the Booths. That house and a number 
of out-buildings have been torn down. 

The Ozeros have four children: 
Gerald and Dennis living in Nanoose, 
Linda Johnson at Cedar, and Cathie, 
who is a teacher. * 22. 
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Linda, Cathie, Gerald and Dennis 


PAGE, HARRY 1916 

Harry and Crissy Page lived in the 
small house on a knoll straight ahead at 
the first right-angled turn of Stewart 
Road. This is the same house in which 
the Browns lived later, and after them 
Robert Ferry. Mr. Page was a butcher 
in Nanaimo from 1916 to 1918. When 
church services were held at the Ar¬ 
lington Hotel, Mrs. Page would arrive 
wearing beautiful English tweeds, a 
chiffon veil and a big hat, contrasting 
with her husband’s heavy boots which 
she wore to carry her over the muddy 
places on Stewart Road and on down 
Northwest Bay Road to the Arlington. 

PENDLETON, FRANK, Sr. 1917 

Mr. Frank Pendleton opened the 
Straits Lumber Company at Red Gap in 
1917. 

PENDLETON, WAYNE, Sr. 

Wayne Pendleton was the mana¬ 
ger of the Straits Lumber Company at 
the time of its closure in 1942. He 
moved to Vancouver for a short time 
and then to Haney. He had five child¬ 
ren: Wayne, Frank, Wallace, Marilyn 
and Patsy. Some of the family moved 
to the United States. 



Frank Pendleton 
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ROBERT JAMES 

James Roberts was a Nanoose Bay 
farmer. He was the son of William 
Roberts who came to Nanoose in the 
1880’s. James married Mrs. E.J. 
Kirchhoff from Denmark in 1918. 

RUMMING, SIDNEY 1922 

Sidney, son of Charles Rumming, 
was the only one of his family to return 
to B.C. In 1908 he came to Vancouver, 
and in 1922 to Nanoose. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sid Rumming had three children: Har¬ 
old, born 1919, and two daughters, 
Dorothy and Marguerite, both born at 
Nanoose. Mr. Rumming was a member 
of the Centennial Committee for 1958. 
He also acted as election numerator for 
the area and was on the School Board 
at various times. See also Charles 
Rumming, P. 111. 

SCOTT, ANDREW DAVID 1935 

Wall Beach is the ideal setting for a 
holiday home-a small bay looking out 
on to Mistaken Island. It was originally 
part of the Wall Estate--a share of 
which went to Jack Wall. This portion 
was bought by Dave and Bessie Scott. 
They arrived in B.C. from Calgary in 
1935 and fell in love with the beach and 
saw the possibilities of making the pro¬ 
perty into a tourist camp. How right 
they were, for they could not get cabins 
up fast enough to provide housing for 
the campers who wanted reservations. 
Some of the cabins were rented for 17 
consecutive years to the same people. 

Mr. Scott was a disabled veteran of 
the First World War, having lost an 
arm in battle. In Calgary he acted as 
switchman and yard master for the 
C.P.R. He developed a heart condition 


and by 1948 found his camp work too 
much, so the property was subdivided. 
Who bought the lots? Why, the cam¬ 
pers who had been coming for years, of 
course. They turned them into bright 
individual homes. The colour of 37 dif- 
ferent-hued boats upon the beach is 
quite a sight. Unfortunately, Mr. Scott 
didn’t live to see the completion of his 
subdivision plans as he died of a heart 
attack in 1950. 

The Scotts had three boys, Lloyd, 
Neil and Albert. The boys loved to hunt 
and fish, so, of course, acted as guides 
for the campers. The boys were all 
artistic. Albert married Christina Mat- 
son, a girl born in Nanoose, and they 
live at the old place. Lloyd lives in 
Terrace and Neil and his wife live in 
Nanaimo. 

SHUDEEN, N. 1926 

Mr. Shudeen came to Nanoose in 
January, 1926, and left in 1940. He 
lived in one of Claudet’s shacks for two 
years. His was called the Iron Shack 
because of the corrugated iron roof. It 
was 20 feet wide by 24 feet long. He 
put up a partition in the middle and 
lived in half the building. The other 
half contained Fred Claudet’s library. 

STREETER, WILBUR 1922 

Late in the year 1922 Wilbur Stree¬ 
ter, a young man of 21, came to work at 
Straits Lumber Company as a saw filer. 

In the spring his wife Muriel, and 
their six weeks old daughter, Lois, 
joined him at Red Gap. While the mill 
was closed for a time, the family spent 
a few years in Port Alice. At Red Gap a 
second daughter, Joan, was born. A 
son, Ervin, was born in Port Alice. Lois 
married Gordon Williams of Nanoose $3 
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THOMPSON, JAMES 1924 

James and Marion Fulton Thompson 
came to Dawson Road, Nanoose Bay in 
1924 from Sooke. The family had origi¬ 
nally come from Scotland where Mrs. 
Thompson's father had been a boat 
builder in Glasgow. Fulton Road in 
Sooke was named after the family. Mr. 
Thompson was road foreman for 
Nanoose Bay for many years. 

They had five children: Annie 
(Mrs. Joe Clarke); Mary (Mrs. Layham 
of Duncan); Jessie (Mrs. Maddock) of 
Victoria; James, Tr., of Nanoose: and 
May, the youngest, (Mrs. French) of 
Victoria. In 1936, James Jr. married 
Kathleen (Bunty) Hayes. Jim drove a 
heavy cat at Northwest Bay and Bunty 
was very active in the Eastern Star. 
They had two children, Tom and Betty, 
who both graduated from Qualicum 
Beach High School. 

TRANFIELD, GEORGE 1950’s b.1890 

George and his wife, Pauline 
Palmer, bought property from Frede¬ 
rick Claudet on Northwest Bay in the 
1950’s. They pulled down the Claudet 
cabin and built a house, and later, a 
cottage, and eventually moved to 
Parksville. George was the son of Alec 
and Nellie Tranfield who were friends 
of the Hirsts and the Enos family. 

WALL, FRANK 1913 
Part of Lot 22, 8.2 acres, 
b 1890 d 1975 

Frank was a son of William Wall. 
When William returned to the Island 
from Vancouver in 1913, Frank came 
with him. He had finished school, 
apprenticed in a machine shop and 
worked three or four years with his 
father at drilling. At Nanoose he 


helped his father build and operate a 
shingle mill and charcoal burner at 
Beaver Creek. In 1915 he went mine 
drilling with Henrv Carter. Later that 
year he married Alice (Elsie) Roberts. 
She was a daughter of William Roberts 
and his wife Alice Sharp. 

Frank continued at drilling, either 
deep water wells or mineral explora¬ 
tion. Usually Elsie went with him to 
help with the work. She herself did 
gold panning. They travelled to many 
places, mostly on Vancouver Island. In 
1952 they bought 8.2 acres of Lot 22 
beside the estuary of Beaver Creek, 
now Craig Creek. Frank and Elsie had 
no children but they took in Elsie’s 5 
year old nephew William Roberts III 
when his father William Jr. died sud¬ 
denly of pneumonia in 1941. William 
III married Joy Dunsmore of Parksville. 

Their son Kenneth William is the 
fourth generation from the pioneer and 
all bear the name William Roberts. 

Frank became ill in 1956. He and 
Elsie retired to their creek-side home. 
He died in 1975. Elsie deeded the 
entire property to the Government of 
B.C. to be a wildlife sanctuary, a me¬ 
morial to her husband. See aslo Wil¬ 
liam Wall, p. 104 

WALL, THOMAS ALFRED (Alf) 1916 
Lot 72 34 acres. 

Thomas Alfred Wall, one of the 10 
children of Thomas Wall, married Eli¬ 
zabeth (Lizzie) Turner in 1909. They 
went to South Wellington where Alf 
Wall worked as a mechanic for five 
years until there was a 16 month long 
strike at the mine in 1914 and 1915. 
That same year, 1915, in August a fire 
swept through the town and completely 
destroyed it. Four months after the 
fire, in December 1915, the mine was 
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flooded and a number of men lost their 
lives. So many tragedies made the 
Walls feel that mining towns were not 
for them. 

Naomi, wife of Thomas Alfred’s 
brother William, had died in 1915 . 
Thomas Alfred and Elizabeth were able 
to obtain a half interest in Lot 72, which 
Naomi had owned. Thomas Alfred and 
William now shared ownership of the 
lovely Wall Beach area. On the last 
day of March 1916 , Thomas Alfred and 
Elizabeth set out from Nanaimo at 9 
a.m. with all their belongings. They 
arrived at five o’clock that same eve¬ 
ning and started immediately to clear a 
space for their tent. Here they lived for 
two and a half years until the tent 
literally fell apart. They couldn’t bring 
in lumber as there was only a narrow 
trail. Eventually they found enough 
lumber out of a nearby lean - to to build 
a more comfortable, but still temporary 
shelter. Eventually they had a home 
with a picture window and brightly 
painted kitchen cupboards. Their chic¬ 
ken farm began with six white leghorns 
and six plymouth rocks that had been 
given to them by Jerry Harris. In 1948 
the Walls subdivided their property 
and sold a large portion to R.P. Hicks. 
Thomas Alfred Wall died in 1950 , but 
Mrs. Wall stayed on in their home with 
its beautiful view. See also William 
Wall, p. 104 


WILKINSON, ALICE FRANCES LONG 
1940 


Mrs. Wilkinson was born in Eng¬ 
land in 1876 and came to Canada in 
1921 . She spent a year managing the 



Alice Wilkinson [Mrs Oman] 

at age 82 in 1958 [Mrs Sieben] 


Arlington Hotel in 1940 and then went 
to Parksville as the owner of the Rod 
and Gun Hotel from 1941 to 1945. She 
returned to Nanoose in 1945 and lived 
there until her death. 

One of Mrs. Wilkinson’s main in¬ 
terests after her retirement was the 
United Church at Nanoose. Her home 
next to the post office on the Island 
Highway was only a short distance 
from the church. She played the organ 
in the old church and also at the dedica¬ 
tion of the new structure. In June, 
1958, she resigned as organist. Her 
daughter, Renee, married Frederick 
Oman who ran the combined store 
and post office on the Island Highway 
in 1940. Mr. Oman died in 1951 . Later 
Renee married Arthur A. Sieben, Post¬ 
master at Nanoose. Renee worked with 
her husband in the store and post office 
until her death in 1977 . 


WILLIAMS, JOHN THOMPSON 
(JACK) 1920 seep li 3 -Ji 7 
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At a dance at Brynmarl School: among those present:- 
Lil Rath, Jimmy Roberts, Charles Tippet, William Roberts, 
Sivris McDonald Grace Wilgress, Nettie Good, Elsie Roberts, 
Parker Belyea, Henry Carter, Billy May 





MrsR.P. Wallis, 

Mrs James Williams, 
Mrs James Turner Jr. 




In a 1912 car: 

Mrs Williams, May Grant, 
Mr. and Mrs McKercher, 
Joe Kirchoff 


1926 farewell party for Mrs Davis: 
Standing: Mrs Frank Beaudette, Mrs 
H. Marks, Mrs Miller, Mrs Davis, Mrs 
A. McKenzie, Mrs Bolderstone, Mrs 
James Williams 

Seated: Airs. W. Marriot, Mrs. G. 
Roscow, Mrs. J. T. Williams, Mrs. Way 


Airs James Williams, 
Elsie Roberts [Mrs Frank 
Alexa Leslie[McLean] 
Lorna Haynes 
William Roberts 
William Baxter 


Walb 
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Jenny Knight [Cook], Eunice Hardy 
[Tippet], Helen Addison [Cook], 

Gladys Pickup [Cook], Janet Cross, 
Ada Heard [Gibbs], Clara Lee [Tippet], 
Irene Cross, Dorothy Cook [Gibbs] 



Jenny Gueulette [driving], Alice Flora, 
Minnie McGinley, Olympia Muzio, 
Charlie and Johnny Gueulette 
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PART IV 


The Community 

CHURCHES 

When John Enos, the Portuguese, 
came to Nanoose Bay in 1862 he 
brought with him his devotion to his 
church and, no doubt, made his loca¬ 
tion known to the priests of Nanaimo. A 
travelling missionary married John and 
Theresa Elisia in 1866. Years later, 
their son Joseph wrote in his diary 
January 25, 1883, that Rev. Father 
Altoff had paid them a short visit, 
leaving his canoe and the Indian pad- 
dlers down on the Point. In these years, 

John was making frequent trips to Na¬ 
naimo and several times took a “deer, 
a cow and a calf’ to the Sisters of St. 



Front row: Carolyn Gilje, Betty Klint ; 2nd row: John Gilje, Dodie Lindo, Carol 

Spitz, Helen Lindo, Wayne Foster, Marie Klint, 2 Greenwood children, Gloria 
Young, Wayne Robinson, Arthur Thorpe; 3rd row: Maureen Menzies, Richard 
Menzies, Jack Woznica, Buster Akenhead, Marleene Spitz, Phyllis Hutchings, Bar* 
bara Lawson, Norma Fiss, Audrey Akenhead , Sheila Robinson, Mrs. Robinson, 2 
Lawson children, Wayne Woznica, Noreen Fiss, Wendy Robinson, Mrs. Young. 


Ann. Father Durand was the priest who 
visited them during the 1880’s. 

The Methodist, Anglicans and Pres¬ 
byterians were here too. Reverend Al¬ 
fred Eli Green came from England to 
Kansas City in 1874 and to Nanaimo in 
1876. He was hired by the government 
of B.C. to teach the Indians, and even¬ 
tually became Inspector of Indian 
schools of B.C. for the Dominion Go¬ 
vernment. Rev. Green was a Methodist 
minister. He extended his services be¬ 
yond his work with the Indians, to 
helping the miners at Wellington, and 
to holding services in the home of 
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James Hamilton sometime during the 
1880’s. 

The first church district here was 
called the Anglican Church District of 
Nanoose, and included Englishman’s 
River, French Creek, Errington, Little 
Qualicum and Nanoose Bay. It was 
formed in 1893 with Rev. C.E.Cooper 
as the first missionary. He conducted 
the first church service for which we 
have an accurate date, November 13, 
1893, in the Brynmarl School of Na¬ 
noose Bay, but when he decided to 
build his own church, 1894, he chose 
French Creek because of its central 
location. The church was St. Anne’s, 
the log church at the corner of Church 
Road and Wembley, still in use. The 
Anglicans also conducted the Columbia 
Coast Mission which called at Gerald 
Island and the Ballenas Islands, led by 
Reverend Conan Greene. 

Though several Nanoose residents 
lent a hand in the construction of St. 


Anne’s, R.P. Wallis, James Craig and 
Otto Renz, the parishioners at Na¬ 
noose, found it too far for regular atten¬ 
dance so continued to hold services in 
Nanoose, sometimes at the Arlington 
Hotel, the Williams’ home, the Schell’s 
at Red Gap, or the Community Hall, 
and Alexa McLean remembers - once 
at the Railroad Station, because the 
men were holding a “bee” to shingle 
the Community Hall. 

The next step was to have a church 
building at Nanoose. A former office of 
Alex McKenzie’s Shingle Mill (20 ft. by 
12 ft.) became the first church at Na¬ 
noose, in the 1920’s. At some time 
during this period, it was moved from 
its original setting to its present site on 
Nanoose Beach Road. Charlie Tippet 
and Jimmy Roberts transported the 
building with the organist pumping out 
a hymn throughout the move. This was 
a Presbyterian Church ’till 1924 when 
the United Church was formed with its 
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Nanoose Bay United Church Sunday School Picnic 1958 
Back row: Lynda Mellstrom, Cathie Moore, Gloria Parkin, Camelia Mellstrom, 
Donna Young, Wendy and Sheila Robinson. 

Middle row: Danny Morrison, Billy Moore, Ross Williams, Betty Gillo, 
Margie Williams. 

Front row: Joe Morrison, Arnold Jennison, Ami Bemath, Dale Mellstrom, Hazel 
Bemath, Carol Gillis, Pamela Gillis, David Gillis, Patsy Moore, 
Danese McDonald, Pat Bemath. 
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own service in 1925. There was an 
active Ladies’ Auxiliary and a Sunday 
School. Alice McNeil and Ralph Flora 
were the first couple married in the 
church. Rev. Campbell Brown, a for¬ 
mer China missionary, and Rev. Dewar 
were two of the ministers who served 
the Prebyterians. 

By 1954 a new building was need¬ 
ed. MacMillan Bloedel’s Northwest 
Bay Division provided one of their 
bunkhouses. The old church was torn 
down, and the men set to work convert¬ 
ing the bunkhouse into a church with a 
seating capacity for 70 people. The 
ladies contributed their efforts at paint¬ 
ing and interior decorating. At last the 
Nanoose Bay United Church was ready 
for dedication. The keys for the church 
were presented to the minister, Rev. 
Kelly, by James Heard, chairman of 
the building committee. Another 
change took place in 1958 when new 
Sunday School quarters were added. 

For a little over 50 years, Nanoose 
had had its own church building. Plans 
for a new highway here made the 
building site unusable so on January 6, 
1980 the final service was conducted by 
Rev. Jack Van Holst. 


The first Sunday School was con¬ 
ducted in the shelter of a big cedar tree 
near James Heard’s home across from 
the Arlington Hotel and about 200 me¬ 
ters south of Bonnell Creek Bridge. 
The next record of a Sunday School 
class was in 1895 when Mrs. Russel 
and her daughter, Emma, (Mrs. Glen 
Webster) held a class in their home 
overlooking Nanoose Bay, just south of 
the overpass. Many Nanoose children 
were baptized from Mrs. Russel’s 
pudding bowl. Sunday School was held 




H.W. 

Nanoose Bay United Church 
Upper: 1954. Lower: 1980 



continuously throughout the years as , 
unlike church services, they were not 
dependant on a minister. They were 
held in various homes and in the com¬ 
munity halls. In the 1940’s the Evan¬ 
gelistic Sunday School (non-denomina- 
tional) was held in the home of Lynne 
and Athol Young who, along with Mu¬ 
riel Robinson, taught the children. The 
Anglicans held Sunday school in the 
Public School. At last in 1958 . space 
was added on to the church and Sunday 
School had a room of its own. 
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MOORECROFT CAMP See P.33 - 35 

NANOOSE BAY PENTECOSTAL 
CAMP 

In 1951 this Camp was inaugurated. 
It can accommodate 100 children at one 
time. Youth camp leaders and speakers 
are all well qualified people. Cabins 
and dormitories are available, and spa¬ 
ces for trailers. There is a spacious 
auditorium and a lodge for indoor 
games. It is located at the head of 
Nanoose Bay on part of the old Bonnell 
property. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 



I I 

' / The first Nanoose resident to put the 
/• need for fire protection into action was 
I George Butler. In 1963 he got an appli- 
{ cation to organize a fire department 
from the Comptroller of Water Rights, 
recruited 20 firemen volunteers to be¬ 
gin training, and located at the Cana¬ 
dian Navy a pumper firetruck fully 
equipped, at the bargain price of $500. 
Local approval was then sought from 50 
residents who attended a May meeting 
in the Community Hall. As the majority 
considered the price too high, and the 
project too large to handle, it had to be 
abandoned, not to be revived for an¬ 
other nine years when Thomas Harvey 
revived the project. 


A series of informal meetings during 
summer 1972 culminated in a meeting 
of over 100 residents at the Community 
Hall October 12, and overwhelming 
support was given to formation of Na¬ 
noose Volunteer Fire Society. A consti¬ 
tution was approved, and directors el¬ 
ected: Walter Lemmon, chairman, 
George Butler vice chairman, John 
Bagley Secretary-Treasurer. They, to¬ 
gether with Directors Norman Baldwin, 
Robert Cheney, Thomas Harvey, Bar¬ 
ney McDonald, Thomas Main and re¬ 
source person Roger Harding, organ¬ 
ized a house-by-house canvass for con¬ 
tributions of $10 each. Teams were 
formed involving many Nanoose resi¬ 
dents, both women and men. 414 out of 
550 homes contributed and with donor 
contributions yielded a total sum of 
$5,022.21 by early January 1973. On 
February 24, 1973, at a referendum 
held by the RDN Board, the votes cast 
showed 91.8% of residents favored a 
tax levy of 2 V 2 mills for the Fire De¬ 
partment, and By-Law No. 84 to this 
effect became a reality. 

While the Board of Directors were 
doing these works, the firefighters got 
going. These are the things they did:- 
elected George Holme as Fire Chief; 
received and accepted an offer from 
Grant Penny to use three bays of his 
open garage with workshop and office 
all free of. charge as a temporary fire- 
hail; inspected a 1952 ladder-pumper 
fire truck being retired from service of 
the Port Alberm Fire Department, ar¬ 
ranged its purchase for $1,000 and 
drove it over the mountain to be gar¬ 
aged temporarily as Fire Truck No° 1; 
inspected and accepted as a gift from 
MacMillan-Bloedel a 1,100 gallon tank 
truck with fire pump, but lacking an 
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engine, ana towed it to tne temporary 
fire hall where they organized work 
parties to install a new engine; painted 
the trucks and put doors on the tempo¬ 
rary firehall; bought fire helmets and 
other equipment; set up a fire alarm 
system and started training for fire¬ 
fighting. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary also got un¬ 
derway in this formative period under 
the guidance of Dorothy McDonald- 
(Mrs. B.A.). They tackled the job of 
stocking fire extinguishers for sale to 
homeowners and others and encoura¬ 
ging their use. They put on dinners 
and dances and other events, both to 
raise money and for the pleasure of all. 

So 1973 saw Nanoose with its fire 
department and each Monday evening 
became fire practise night for many 
homes. 

1973 also saw the start of the fire- 
hall building project. The lot was dedi¬ 
cated for this use by the Provincial 
Government for $25.00. Grant Penny 
drew building plans in consultation 
with firefighters and Directors. Land 
clearing started in August. Logs from 
the property were sawn at Lehne’s mill 
and supplied about half the timber 
requirement. Steel and aluminum gir¬ 
ders, angles and pipe were obtained by 
the late Bert Day at a great saving. 
Work was directed by Grant Penny in 
his capacity as Chairman of the Build¬ 
ing Committee. All the Firefighters 
worked at the building job. It was 
substantially completed in two years, 
but finishing touches have ccontinued. 
In 1977 it was evaluated by the Region¬ 
al District at $190,000. It cost the 
taxpayers of Nanoose some $43,000. 
The difference is partly inflation, but is 


mostly due to the donated labour of the 
Firefighters.. Similarly, the Firefight¬ 
ers themselves have done nearly all the 
work of installing on the firetrucks 
tanks, manifolds, power take-offs, si¬ 
rens, lights and a multitude of small 
fittings to accomodate hoses, ladders, 
tools and personnel. Donated work on 
the firetrucks has been estimated at 
over $30,000. 

The first two fire engines had mar¬ 
ginal usefulness and life. They were 
replaced by (a) buying for $5000 a 
retiring tanker from Langford. It car¬ 
ries the largest load of water,- essential 
at most Nanoose fires; (b) buying two 
new truck chassis on which the firemen 
installed tanks, power pumps and 
much equipment; (c) receiving as a gift 
from Crown Zellerbach a fire truck too 
much damaged by external corrosion 
for them to repair at shop labour costs. 
The firemen stripped this fine piece of 
little-used machinery, re-assembling 
with much welding, re-wiring and total 
replacement of cab, hood and fenders 
from a wrecking yard. They made it 
like new at a cost of some $5000 in cash 
and $6000 of their own donated labour. 
It is the first out to fire alarms. Replac¬ 
ing it would cost $40,000. 

The Nanoose Volunteer Fire De¬ 
partment has five vehicles. Radio tele¬ 
phones keep all the vehicles and the 
Firehall in touch, conveying informa¬ 
tion and orders. 

The Fire Department took another 
step to enhance efficiency with the 
purchase of “pagers”. The Parksville 
answering service relays fire call infor- 
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Opening ceremony 
at the Fireball 


mation via the Little Mountain beacon 
to the pagers which individual fire¬ 
fighters carry with them. The women 
who made the telephone calls on each 
occasion of a fire alarm did great ser¬ 
vice to the community those five years, 
but it was excessively demanding. The 
new system ends that and effects more 
complete and speedy calls. Another 
improvement, in 1980, is a well on the 
premises which gives 50 gallons a min¬ 
ute. 

The crew of the Nanoose Fire De¬ 
partment numbers around 30. Besides 
George Holme, others who have served 


as Fire Chief are George D. Weeks and 
John Gardiner. 

The Fire Department has held Hal¬ 
lowe’en masquerades for members and 
friends. One memorable year, 1977, 
George Holme the Fire Chief, a gentle¬ 
man of considerable size, represented 
himself as a ballet dancer, tutu and' all. 
In the midst of the merriment, the fire 
bell sounded. All hands rushed down 
the steps, donned helmets and yellow 
jackets and went off to the fire - ballet 
dancer, clowns and assorted characters 
wielding the hoses with aplomb, ad¬ 
ding hilarity to an otherwise serious 
situation. 
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B. C. Coat of Arms 


THE COMING OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT TO NANOOSE 

Vancouver Island had been annexed 
to British Columbia in 1866 just a few 
years after the story of Nanoose began. 
At the outset, local government did not 
exist, but some services were available 
from the earliest times. Land, for in¬ 
stance, was acquired by homesteading 
under the Free Land Homestead A.ct of 
1872 which permitted a settler to ac¬ 
quire a quarter section of land if he 
occupied and improved it. The Land 
Surveyors Act came in 1891 but pre¬ 
viously no less than 141 persons had 
been authorized by the Surveyor-Gen¬ 
eral to do one or more legal surveys. 
We know that John Enos employed 
several of these men. 

British Columbia had been a colo¬ 
ny of Great Britain, but in 1858 the 
colony became a Province of Canada. 
Very gradually, Nanoose became 
aware of laws and regulations: land 
registry, mining claims, timber rights 
and eventually schools, health and road 
construction. 

Nanoose remained “unorganized 
territory’’ as were all areas not within 
municipal boundaries until 1969- In 
that year B.C. set up Regional Districts 


rather than a county system used in 
other provinces. Nanoose was part of 
the Regional District of Nanaimo, and 
designated Area H. In 1973, Nanoose 
became Area E. William Auld was the 
first director for Nanoose and con¬ 
tinued until his death in 1975. Olav 
Saele succeeded him. The term of of¬ 
fice is for two years. B.C. was also 
divided into numbered School Dis¬ 
tricts. Nanoose is part of S.D. No. 69- 

One of the interests of the RDN 
was attention to zoning. By-law 33 set 
up the Advisory Planning Commission 
for Nanoose Bay. Meetings were held 
for local residents to discuss a zoning 
plan devised by a committee appointed 
by the RDN Board and headed by R.P. 
Slobodian. These resulted in By-law 
53, Sept. 25, 1973. This is the zoning 
law that sets out the role of the Build¬ 
ing Inspector and defines the meanings 
of Residential Areas No. 1 and 11; 
Commercial I; Industrial I; Rural I. 
Though it has had many amendments, 
essentially it is the basis for zoning for 
the Nanoose Planning Area. 

Another important step was taken 
July 25, 1978, in the adoption of By- 
Law No. 376 which creates an official 
regional plan for the RDN. Part II 
reads: “The Nanoose area is seen as a 
residential zone having services for lo¬ 
cal needs only. The residential uses of 
this area are foreseen to be a continua¬ 
tion of the seasonal, recreational use 
and of the retirement residential use 
and an expansion of the suburban resi¬ 
dential use originating from Parksville- 
Qualicum and Greater Nanaimo...” 
and also “To allow the encroachment 
of the two urbanized areas to engulf 
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Nanoose - would be detrimental to the 
Nanoose area...A policy should be 
adopted to with-hold the Nanoose area 
from rapid expansion. The Nanoose 
area should be retained at a low popu¬ 
lation density. This does not suggest a 
ban on development, but a low rate of 
development, in part depending on the 
water supply and sewage disposal ca¬ 
pacity...” “It is recommended that a 
community centre be developed around 
the seven acres of Crown land off 
Northwest Bay Road where the firehall 
and library are now located...” 

Toward the end of the year 1980, 
Nanoose will have an official Settle¬ 
ment Plan just for that area, the most 
detailed plan created so far. 

WHAT IS “NANOOSE”? 

The following boundaries are cur¬ 
rent in 1980, but as populations change 
and as political considerations are 
brought to bear, constituency and dist¬ 
rict boundaries are altered from time to 
time: 

REGIONAL DISTRICT OF NANAIMO 

Each of these eight Areas has one 
or more elected Directors, who sit on 
the Regional Board, as do Aldermen in 
municipalities: 

A-South Wellington 

B-Gabriola Island; 

DeCourcy Group of islands 

C- Cameron Land District; 

Dunsmuir Land District 

D- Nanaimo; Lantzville; 

East Wellington; Wellington 


E-Nanoose Bay;Islands in the 
Ballenas Channel 

F- Coombs; Errington; Hilliers; 
Little Mountain 

G- Parksville; French Creek; 
Qualicum 

H- Qualicum Bay; Bowser 

NANOOSE ELECTORAL AREA, 

FEDERAL 

The riding is named “Nanaimo - 
Alberni”. It includes Nanaimo, then 
north to Mud Bay, then west to Tofino, 
Ucluelet, Bamfield. 

NANOOSE ELECTORAL AREA, 
PROVINCIAL 

The riding is named “Comox”. It 
runs north from the Nanoose railroad 
overpass to Oyster River, west to Cam¬ 
eron Lake. 


B.C. SCHOOL DISTRICT 69 

Nanoose and north to Deep Bay, 
west to Mount Arrowsmith. 


NANOOSE BAY FIRE PROTECTION 
AREA 

North from near the Nanoose Rail¬ 
road Overpass along the shore and in¬ 
cluding the islands, to Craig Bay, 
west through Craig’s Crossing l to the 
Englishman River, southwest along the 
river to the Nanoose Planning Area line 
and thence east to the highway. 
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NANOOSE BAY PLANNING AREA 
See map on the right. 

NANOOSE LAND DISTRICT 

The Provincial Land Districts form, 
the basis for land registry and owner-j 
ship. Their boundaries never change, 
e.g. - Nanoose, Wellington, Dunsmuir, 
etc. 



LIBRARIES 

Volunteer-run libraries have a 
long history in Nanoose. In the 1930’s 
the Nanaimo Library had a bookmobile 
that came to Nanoose. Mrs. Fred 
Oman provided a library service for her 
neighbors. She ran this library from 
the Oman store, post office and home 
combined until 1951. In 1952 the Van¬ 
couver Island Regional Library com¬ 
menced to serve Nanoose as part of the 
Lantzville, Departure Bay run and al¬ 
ways stopped at the Texaco station on 
the Highway. The VIRL still sends the 
bookmobile twice a month with stops 
along the Northwest Bay Road on the 
first and third Wednesdays. 


In addition to this service Nanoose 
now has its own lending library. Here 
is a little of its history: 

Mr. Gordon N. Greene had a col¬ 
lection of over 1,000 books which he 
wished to donate to Nanoose. A group 
of senior citizens were asked to make a 
plan for the collection. They decided to 
seek a building from which the books 
could be circulated in pleasant surroun¬ 
dings. The next step was to get a New 
Horizons Grant of $11,500 from the 
Federal Government. This took care of 
initial needs other than capital ex¬ 
penditures. They found and rented a 
log cabin which met their requirements 
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at the corner of Northwest Bay and 
Nanoose Roads. Volunteers assembled 
to prepare the building and grounds 
for their new use. Books were made 
ready for circulation under the gui¬ 
dance of Norah A. Elphicke, a retired 
librarian, with volunteers and with as¬ 
sistance from the V.I.R.L. 


Nanoose Library Centre open¬ 
ed officially September 27, 1974. 
User registration grew rapidly, from 
200 the first year to over 600 in 1979- 

Over the next three years the New 
Horizons group fostered activity in arts 
and crafts, discussion groups, recreat¬ 
ional activities and an historical pro¬ 
ject with taped reminiscences of pion¬ 
eers and a collection of photographs of 
early Nanoose days made by George 
Butler. 


Early in this period it became 
obvious that the property should be 
purchased and enlarged for permanent 
community service. The Seniors acc¬ 
ordingly combined with other residents 
to form the Friends of Nanoose Lib¬ 
rary Centre Society under Provincial 
Charter in August 1975, with power 
to purchase the property and enlarge 
the facility. Society membership grew 
to over 300. Thanks to their efforts 
in fund-raising and to substantial prov¬ 
incial government assistance, equival¬ 
ent to one third of the cost both of prop¬ 
erty purchased and the cost of a new 
addition (provided the Society first 
came up with the two-thirds balance) 
the project was completed in 1976. 
The Society also received an unexpect¬ 
ed and generous gift from two local 
benefactors, Pauline and Jack Bagley. 



\ ; <zw>cfe. Lztaj-y Centra.-.'jje 
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The new activity room constructed 
from trees felled on the property and 
built entirely with volunteer labour, 
was opened officially in June 1978. 

Purchase of the property was facilita¬ 
ted by the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Ar¬ 
thur Edmonds, transferring it to the 
“Friends of the Nanoose Library” for 
about half its real value. 

The inaugural meeting of the entire 
Library project was held in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Harding on No¬ 
vember 29, 1973. The late Elida Bur¬ 
chett (Mrs. Wally) was elected Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Nanoose Library in view of her exper¬ 
ience in founding and operating the 
Tofino Library. Dorothy Elders was 
elected Secretary/Treasurer. Other 
founding Members of the Board were: 
T. Earl Jones, Annie Morrison, Dor¬ 
othy Blewett, Florence Brunt, Brian 
Consterdine, Lillias Consterdine, Nor- 
ah Elphicke, Roger Harding, Walter 
Lemmon, Marjorie Lemmon. 


HEALTH SERVICES 

A pioneer woman, Elsie Roberts 
Wall, said “it was taken for granted 
that chores would be done for a sick 
neighbor. No doctor was available and 
the book The Home Physician saved 
Many a life. No doubt it was consul¬ 
ted when William Orwin broke his leg 
while surveying the Enos Ranch and 
John Tippet cut his. Joseph went to 
Wellington to bring them home. 

Today we have a medical clinic in 
the district and an efficient ambulance 
service. Dr. Bruce Johnstone, a native 


son, started his practice in Nanoose in 
August 1976. Dr. Ken Crowe has now 
joined him. 


An interest in starting an ambu¬ 
lance service began in 1974. A second 
hand ambulance was donated to the 
Nanoose Volunteer Fire Department by 
six Nanoose residents, William Auld. 
Gordon Blunt, E.A. Luton, Lloyd Me 
Kay, Harold Perry, and B.G. Sivertz. 
The firefighters then added ambulance 
work to their other emergency respon¬ 
ses. More attendants came from the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. Among the most 
faithful were Marlene and Gordon 
Beck, Ruth and John Gardiner, Grace 
and Walter Morey, Dennis Spark, Ro¬ 
bin Ewing, David and Mae Morrison 
and John Bagley. Pauline Bagley, the 
key link in this chain, answered the 
telephone calls, alerted a driver and a 
first-aider and dispatched the vehicle. 

In 1976 the B.C. Government Am¬ 
bulance Service came into this area and 
offered to buy the Nanoose Volunteer 
Fire Department ambulance and ope¬ 
rate it as part of the provincial system. 
The study and time needed for the 
Industrial First Aid Training and the 
constant availability necessary to the 
service proved too great a responsibili¬ 
ty for many, so that the roster of atten¬ 
dants was sharply reduced by 1978. 
The provincial plan seemed a workable 
answer. In the meantime, the commu¬ 
nity had been given four years of am¬ 
bulance service, bridging the time 
when there was nothing of this kind in 
the area, to the full-fledged operation 
of the B.C. Ambulance Service at 
Parksville which now covers Nanoose 
Bay. 
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ECS 

Medical Clinic 

NANOOSE COMMUNITY HALL 

The first real community hall was 
brought about in 1913 by the joint 
efforts of Gus Dindouf, Alex Gueulette 
and James Turner, with Turner also 
contributing the land. The site was on 
the north side of Bonnell Creek just 
west of the present day bridge. Con¬ 
struction was a community affair and 
resulted in a multipurpose building 
with a stage and badminton court. Ac¬ 
tivities included dances, parties, 
church services and school concerts. 
During one of these concerts the Creek 
rose disastrously though everyone es¬ 
caped in time. Since the flooding the 
creek bed has been diverted, the 
bridge built higher and the creek bed 
deepened. The hall burned down in 
1931, and Nanoose was without a meet¬ 
ing place for the next 17 years. The 
next attempt was made by the Nanoose 
Ladies’ Club. 

NANOOSE LADIES’ CLUB by Valen¬ 
tine Urie. Daily Colonist. May 16, 1971. 

On April 11, 1946, 15 women in the 
district organized a Ladies’ Club. Their 
aim was at first social, but inevitably 


community problems came to their at¬ 
tention. They sponsored Marianne 
Akenhead for District 69 School Board 
member; made a contribution of $193 
for the Nanaimo Hospital; raised mo¬ 
ney by canvass to help a young Na¬ 
noose lad hurt in a car accident which 
resulted in the establishment of a 
speed limit in Nanoose; and some bath¬ 
houses down by the sea acquired some 
much needed doors. 

So much community interest was 
generated by the club’s activities that 
the members began to burst through 
the walls of their living rooms. The 
Club wanted to start a Sunday School. 
Clearly a hall was needed. 

Mrs. Bobbie Orris, who has since 
taught a generation of Nanoose and 
Parksville youngsters to read and 
write, was secretary-treasurer. All 
funds were in her name and at first she 
was very proud of the fact the club 
trusted her so implicitly. She soon 
realized why. 

Pride was all she had -- there certain¬ 
ly was no money. 

Later, when the club raised a few 
dollars by whist drives, bake sales, and 
raffles, it was immediately confiscated 
to pay for a keg of nails, a few sheets of 
plywood or some roofing shingles. 

The first goal was the acquisition of 
some cheap -- dirt cheap — land. There 
was an ideal site in the centre of the 
community beside the E & N Railway 
where an acre of land still lies idle. 
After four months of deliberation the 
railway offered to sell the land for $500. 
The land committee headed by Alice 
Johnson was staggered. So was the 
whole community. Alice’s husband 
Fred generously offered an acre of 
bush land where the hall now stands. 
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It would have to be cleared of some 
heavy timber and thick bush, but it was 
free! 

To defray the cost of a surveyor, 
Gladys Gilje and Marie Flatt, under 
Bobbie’s direction, secured the proper¬ 
ty and located the cornerposts of the 
original survey. Doris Fiss organized 
the clearing of the land. Slash fires 
burned through the day and the ladies 
took turns fire-sitting through the 
night. 

The season was wet but the neigh¬ 
bors were understandably afraid the 
fires might spread. The fire did get out 
of control one night, and Marie and 
Gladys on their lonely vigil spotted it 
and roused the community in time. 

Ahead lay the financing and plan¬ 
ning of the building. A committee ap¬ 
proached MacMillan Bloedel, North¬ 
west Bay Division, where many of the 
husbands were employed. The mana¬ 
ger agreed to discuss financial assis¬ 
tance only when the size of the hall had 
been planned and the method of finan¬ 
cing could be spelled out. The latter 
was completely foreign to the way the 
women operated and they decided to 
look elsewhere. 

A meeting was held with the men 
and a hall 50 feet by 80 feet was agreed 
upon. The women then canvassed the 
local lumber companies for donations 
of lumber and a keg of nails. All 
through the summer of 1947 the stores 
were scoured for nails, but this was the 
time of post-war shortages, and a tre¬ 
mendous amount of building was going 
on, so nails were almost unavailable. 

By November the nail situation was 
still zero. Every member was asked to 
hunt through his own place and his 
neighbor’s for nails. 

By now the ladies’ dream of a 50 foot 


by 80 foot hall had shrunk to the more 
realistic size of 24 feet by 36 feet and 
the cries of those who wished to have a 
12-foot ceiling as opposed to an eight- 
foot one grew weaker. 

The members were doing everything 
as cheaply as possible, but funds still 
had to be raised. Nanaimo Fair Day 
had become a great source of revenue. 
They entered a float contest for one 
reason - to win some money. Nanaimo 
residents always looked forward to the 
antics of the Nanoose Ladies’ Club. 

Portraying the first pub in Nanaimo 
one year, the bar-tender bounced Bob¬ 
bie out of the pub so realistically that 
she fell off the truck and landed on her 
head on the blacktop. The crowd, be¬ 
lieving it to be part of the act, cheered 
wildly. Another year some mothers 
who had long campaigned against co¬ 
mics suddenly became intensely inter¬ 
ested in LiF Abner and his Dogpatch 
family whom they depicted through the 
streets of Nanaimo. This time they won 
First Prize and were able to add $50 to 
the kitty. 

In September, husbands assembled 
for the blasting party to rid the proper¬ 
ty of the final stands and stumps. The 
party almost broke up before it started. 
Mona Worth’s husband had left the 
chainsaw in the woods - and this was 
fire season. 

Luckily another saw was located and 
the stump blowing began. George Ro¬ 
binson maintains this is the way he 
spent his honeymoon. He had recently 
married Muriel Sparrow, an ardent 
club member, who didn’t feel she 
should take time out from this very 
vital project. 

The winter was spent clearing land 
and raising funds - slash parties ming- 
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led with quilting bees, stump blowing 
with raffles, and bulldozing with whist 
drives and bake sales. 

Bargains were looked for every¬ 
where. Doors and windows were pur¬ 
chased long before the walls were erec¬ 
ted. A few donations began to come in. 

A barrel of diesel oil was donated by 
Shell to aid the slash burning; a stove 
was given to the hall by an old-time 
resident; and, more appreciated than 
anything, was a keg of nails donated by 
the postman. The women could now 
organize their first building bee. 

Foundation Day in the true sense 
of the word was July 9, 1948. For this 
the husbands were called into service. 
A slight misunderstanding arose as to 
where the hall should be located. 
Bobbie, using the Orris’ hearse which 
had been bought as an all-round runa¬ 
bout, had backed up the little logging 
trail with some huge beams to be used 
as floor joists, and had dumped them 
below the little rise where the women 
had decided the hall was to be built. 

One of the husbands decided the 
hall should be built on the lower site 
and conscientiously dragged all the 
beams to the higher ground. 

To rectify the mistake the massive 
boards had to be shifted, but not before 
a few words were passed about the 
pig-headed husband in question. The 
husbands poured the cement and 
helped to lay the heavy floor joists. 
From there the women took over. 

Every weekday in September and 
October of that year these lady carpen¬ 
ters were at work -- framing, roofing, 
boarding. A typical day was as follows: 
At half-past eight the mothers would 
see their school-age children off on the 
school bus and then proceed with their 
pre-schoolers to the clubhouse site. 


Sawing, hammering and nailing were 
under the supervision of Marg Hutch¬ 
ings, the recognized natural carpenter 
of the group. 

At 12 o’clock the kitchen patrol, 
generally two women, fell to making 
lunch, cooked out in the open over the 
donated wood stove. Pork and beans 
and burnt potatoes were the usual diet. 

At 3:30 the women departed to meet 
their homecoming school children. 

The lady carpenters had no union 
and no Workmen’s Compensation. The 
accidents were provided for as they 
came along. Cuts and hammered 
thumbs were everyday occurrences. In 
order to saw gyproc, Marion Akenhead 
used to balance it between two saw 
horses and then climb up on it while 
she sawed. One day she fell right 
through the gyproc. Her back injury 
took second place to the loss of a beau¬ 
tiful piece of gyproc. 

Muriel Robinson, forgetting about 
the hole left for the chimney, fell right 
through it when enthusiastically shing¬ 
ling the roof. The pre-schoolers were a 
constant worry. At first they must be 
guarded from the numerous fires, and 
later watched against swallowing 
nails, climbing ladders, and all the 
dangers which go with building. 

At four years old maiay of the 
would-be carpenters discovered for the 
first time the joy of being allowed loose 
with hammer and nails. To lay a 
hammer down for one minute was an 
occupational hazard in the midst- of 
these eager young fry so anxious to ape 
their mothers. 

The women could not afford to 
look any gift horse in the mouth and 
when someone offered to donate some 
green lumber it was accepted without 
question. These boards were of great 
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weight and length. It was decided to 
nail them on diagonally and it took 
three women to get one board in place. 
The boards were then nailed simul¬ 
taneously at the ends and in the mid¬ 
dle. Some of the boards were so green 
that each hammering produced so 
much of a splash that the ladies could 
be temporarily blinded. 

Most supplies were delivered in the 
Orris’ hearse. The truckers refused to 
negotiate the narrow, winding, wooded 
trail to the clubhouse and dumped the 
supplies beside the Island Highway, 
where the women loaded them into the 
hearse for the last quartermile of their 
•journey. One of the truckers sent his 
bill to Mrs. Horse, Bobbie promptly 
tendered her resignation. Just because 
she had been working like one for the 
past months was no reason why she 
should be addressed as such, she rea¬ 
soned. 

Of course, the whole enterprise was 
viewed by some- of the husbands with a 
somewhat jaundiced eye. They were 
sure the building would not stand up to 
the first ‘big wind. ’ The women paid no 
attention to their comments and had 
finished the siding, shingling, gyproc 
finishing and had laid a rough board 
floor two days before the arranged 
grand opening in November. 

The whole community prepared to 
celebrate the great event. 

On the evening before, snow began 
to fall and by party time a foot of snow 
blanketed Nanoose. No cars could get 
up the hill so everyone came on foot. To 
ensure a gay evening one resident 
broke trail through the snow carrying 
with him a gallon jug of homemade 
wine. As he reached the clubhouse 
door he slipped, the wine jug crashed 
in front of him and spread in little 
narrow rivulets all across the floor. 


The Clubhouse had been properly 
and suitably christened.” 

Inside the building, the formal open¬ 
ing took place, J .T. Williams officiating 
on the night of Nov. 26, 1948. Gas 
lamps served for lights, and the plumb¬ 
ing was outdoors, but the ladies had a 
club house, all the bruised thumbs and 
sore backs were forgotten. Charter 
members were: Marianne Akenhead, 
Irene Audley, Helen Dunlop, Doris 
Fiss, Marie Flatt, Gladys Gilje, Tiny 
Gislason, Margaret Hunter, Marjorie 
Hutchings, Alice Johnson, Audrey 
Kimberley, Barbara Orris, Muriel 
Sparrow Robinson, Mona Worth, Mina 
Wright, Audrey Akenhead, Mina Un¬ 
do. 



Nanoose Ladies' Club Ball Team 
Back: Lois Streeter Williams, 
Marianne Akenhead, Mildred 
Drummond, Alice Hadley, Marge Hut¬ 
chings 

Front: Muriel Sparrow Robinson, 

Mina Lindo, Mona Worth , Audrey 
Akenhead 

THE SPORTS CLUB 

The men entered into the community 
spirit by forming a Sports Club to play 
softball in front of the clubhouse. There 
were matches played between the two 
groups, the ladies and the men. 
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NANOOSE COMMUNITY CLUB 

In May 1950, the Sports Club and 
the Nanoose Ladies’ Club amalgama¬ 
ted to form the Nanoose Community 
Club, and in November of the same 
year it was incorporated under the So¬ 
cieties Act with Jim Heard as first 


president. Other presidents were: Ro¬ 
bert Cook, Ernie Hutchings, Morley 
Drummond, Ren Akenhead and Flo 
Everett. The Community Club joined 
the B.C. Recreation Commission and 
began receiving an annual grant of 
$260. (now $600) 





Community Club 
Upper: Original 
Lower: 1980 
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The Club sponsored a number of 
activities to raise money such as ba¬ 
zaars, turkey shoots, community sup¬ 
pers, dances, card evenings, concerts 
and sports. As a result, they were able 
to enlarge the clubhouse and install 
plumbing. Muriel Robinson had six 
years perfect attendance and Ada 
Heard three years. Other associations 
who joined with the Community Club 
were a drama group, pro-rec. group, 
film club, square dance, clinic and ex¬ 
ercise classes. The Nanoose Communi¬ 
ty Club has continued its program 
down through the years and is still 
active today. 

NANOOSE COORDINATING SOC. 

Foundeu in May 1977 and incorpo¬ 
rated in November 1978 as a society 
under the Provincial Societies Act. It’s 
objectivb is:“To assist in the planning, 
promotion and construction of commu¬ 
nity recreational projects.’’ The Re¬ 
gional District of Nanaimo Director 
Olav Saele was its first chairman, and 
on the Board serve representatives of 
Nanoose Residents’ Association; Na¬ 
noose Volunteer Fire Department and 
Ladies’ Auxiliary; Friends of Nanoose 
Library Centre Society; Nanoose Com¬ 
munity Club; District 69 School Board. 

Its major project to date has been 
to begin development of six Crown lots 
on Nanoose Road west of the Firehall 
as a community recreational area inclu¬ 
ding a nature and fitness trail, and a 
parking area and children’s play area, 
with areas suitable for organized sport 
and games to follow. A 20-year lease 
has been granted on these lots by the 
Provincial Government subject to com¬ 
pliance with development plans sub¬ 


mitted. Malaspina College assisted in 
the design plan for the six lots. 

All work done to date is by volun¬ 
teer labour. Initial financing has been 
by a “grant in aid’’ from the Regional 
Board, a donation from the NVFD La¬ 
dies’ Auxiliary, and a generous gift 
from Pauline and John Bagley. 

The official opening of the Fitness 
Trail, 632 meters, took place May 30 
1980. 


NANOOSE LIONS CLUB 

Started in 1979 by E.H. Saunders 
and continued in 1980 with H.A. (Pete ) 
McClelland as president and John Me 
Kay as secretary. Their first project 
has been a barbecue for the Boy Scouts 
at Nanoose. 

NANOOSE BAY RESIDENTS 

ASSOCIATION 

A group of Nanoose residents met 
on May 23, 1974 at the home of Lloyd 
McKay to plan a Residents Associa¬ 
tion. Interim officers were appointed. 
They served until Aug. 28, 1974 when a 
public meeting, 55 attending, was held 
for residents of Area H (before desig¬ 
nation E) at the Nanoose Community 
Hall. Permanent executives were elec¬ 
ted and a constitution ratified. The 
aims of the association were: A - To 
receive the views of the Residents in 
Area H; B - To hold public meetings for 
the following purposes: 1. To give resi¬ 
dents an organized voice. 2. To receive 
and disseminate information from out¬ 
side sources to residents of the area. 3. 
To oppose by all legal means the imple- 
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mentation of legislation and controls 
when the majority of residents consider 
them against the community interest. 
C - To endeavour to keep the residents 
informed about pending issues affect¬ 
ing the area. D - To recommend the 
implementation of legislation when the 
majority of residents consider it to be in 
the best interests of the community. E - 
To assist in the planning of community 
projects. 

The first chairman was Lloyd McKay 
1974-1976; followed by Tom Harvey 


1976-77; Arnie Van Horne 1977-78; 
Lloyd McKay 1978-79; Spike Rush 
1979-80; Hubert Kurz 1980- 
The intial project was the acquisition 
and planning for the six crown lots on 
Nanoose Road. Another plan for Na- 
noose, the Slobodian Report, came un¬ 
der intense discussion. A number of 
other problems were considered. Some 
of these were: public ownership of wa¬ 
ter systems; CPR schedules and fares; 
Schooner Cove sewage treatment; na¬ 
ming of Nanoose Road; School chil¬ 
dren’s crosswalk at Morello Road. 
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PARKS 


ARBUTUS GROVE PROVINCIAL 
PARK D.L.l of Block 681 

Arbutus Grove Provincial Park 
was established in 1966 to protect a 
stand of Arbutus for the benefit of the 
public. To date (1980) no development 
has taken place, but when it does it will 
be for nature interpretation. Access to 
this park will be off Hiilview Road. The 
Park extends from the Island Highway 
inland to the B.C. Hydro transmission 
line. It contains approximately 55.3 
acres and overlooks Nanoose Harbour. 

BEACHCOMBER RESIDENTS’ PARK 

Beachcomber residents have their 
own private park set aside for the pur¬ 
pose by the original developers. It is 
maintained by the Beachcomber Park 
Association. It'includes a swimming 
beach, barbecue pit and change huts. 

FRANK WALL MEMORIAL PARK 

This is not yet established for pub¬ 
lic use. The area of 8.2 acres was 
donated bv Mrs. Alice (Elsie) Roberts 
Wall as a memorial to her late hus¬ 
band Frank, in 1975- It is located at the 
mouth of Craig Creek. Mrs. Wall has 
life occupanc y, therefore the property 
will not be available for public use 
while she is living on it. 

GREENBELT AREAS 

There are four Greenbelt areas in 
the Nanoose District: 

1 -- Lot 5 of D.L.79 from the original 
farm of Mrs. Joan Campbell (later the 


John T. Williams family), plus Lot 56 
Block 586 (from the original Charles 
McGarrigle holding, adjacent to Sum¬ 
merset Road, equates an area of 86.93 
acres. 

2 -- Also from the John Williams’ farm, 
Lot 9 of D.L. 79 amounts to 12.29 acres. 

3 -- Parcel “A” of Lot 117 with 4.91 
acres is west of the old mill site on 
Nanoose Bay. 

4 -- Lot 1 of D.L. 56, part of the 
pre-empted land of Amos Godfrey, 
near the crossroads of the Northwest 
Bay Logging Road and the Island High¬ 
way contributes 47.7 acres. 

Altogether there are 151.83 acres of 
Greenbelt in the Nanoose District. 

MAUDE ISLAND 

An island off the southern tip of 
the Nanoose Peninsula. It is large 
enough for picnicing and has an exten¬ 
sive tree cover. It is protected as a 
Provincial Recreational Reserve. 

NANOOSE ESTUARY WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

An area of 78 acres of the Nanoose 
estuary was purchased by the Second 
Century Fund in 1976 to preserve the 
natural wildlife of this area. Since 
before the time of settlement this area 
has been noted for its grouse popula¬ 
tion, its birdlife and shellfish life. 
These low-lying farm lands and tidal 
flats were formerly the property of 
W.H.V. Matthews, and long ago of 
Henry Bonnell. The Second Century 
Fund leased the area to the Canadian 
Wildlife Service. Our wildlife officer, 
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Neil Dawe, is enthusiastic about this 
area. 

Nanoose shares in the many kinds 
of wildlife which live on Vancouver 
Island. There are the cougars, black 
bears, and still an occasional elk. One 
was observed near Enos Lake about 
two years ago. Many small forest 
animals are here such as raccoons, 
beavers, muskrat, squirrels and mink 
and the little deer-mouse with its big 
ears, and many others. 

What is most interesting in our 
land area are the estuaries of Bonnell 
and Nanoose Creeks which empty into 
Nanoose Bay. Salmon seem to flourish 
in the beds of such shallow streams. 
They come in from the ocean to spawn. 
After laying eggs and milt in the gravel 
they die and clutter the stream beds as 
the weak current carries them down¬ 
stream. 

In October 1978 38 bald eagles 
were observed feeding on the dead fish 
one at a time. Ordinarily as many as 
5,000 fish carcasses are washed out to 
the Strait in the fall to form part of the 
feed chain. 

The estuaries are especially im¬ 
portant because they provide eel grass 
for the herring, and the plants near the 
water’s edge make food for clams, oy¬ 
sters and mussels by disintegrating 
and being washed out to sea. There 
various plankton transform this mate¬ 
rial into useful food for bivalves and 
other salt water creatures. 

Winter is the best time to see the 
waterfowl. They are around in num¬ 
bers as large as 15 to 20,000 -- diving 


ducks, the scaups, scooters, goldeneye 
and others. Widgeons winter here, 
mallard and teal, western grebes and 
even the trumpeter swan. About the 
end of March when the salmon berries, 
appear, the first humming birds, as 
well as many song birds, return to 
Nanoose. 

In 1979, the residents of Nanoose 
Bay will have the opportunity of using 
the new wildlife refuge at the head of 
Nanoose Bay. Paths have been cleared 
and an observation shelter built. 

PUBLIC ACCESS TO NAVIGABLE 
WATER 

There are small parks in each of 
the residential subdivisions. The go¬ 
vernment requirement is for a public 
access' to navigable water at ever ten 
chains (660 feet) or 20 chains (1320 
feet) depending on lot size. It is possi¬ 
ble to request the Provincial Govern 
ment to allow for the accumulation of. 
the accesses into a larger park area, 
and a few of these have been assem¬ 
bled. Dolphin Beach Estates have cre¬ 
ated several waterside accesses and 
woodland paths. 

POLICE 

Though Nanoose must have been a 
very quiet place around the turn of the 
century, there was a police officer here. 

We know his name, Dick Kellet, a 
constable, but we’ve never heard what 
misdemeanors he had to deal with. He 
was appointed by the Provincial Police 
and reported to Nanaimo. Today Na¬ 
noose is served by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police with headquarters in 
Nanaimo and a detatchment at Parks- 
ville. 
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POST OFFICE 


Mail sent to the earliest pioneers 
had to be addressed Nanoose Bay, Na¬ 
naimo, and was picked up by canoe 
from the S.S. ROBERT DUNSMUIR. 
James Hamilton had the first post of¬ 
fice in his home. He was succeeded 
before 1889 by William Roberts. By 
1894, the stage coach delivered the 
incoming mail to the Arlington Hotel 
on Friday and picked up outgoing mail 
on Monday. One day of the year was 
set aside as enumeration day. The 
postmaster would urge the settlers to 
write as many letters as possible on 
that day to maintain the post office 
standing. See also P. 38. 

In April 1908, J.A. McCarter of 
Errington put on a thrice-a-week stage¬ 
coach mail and passenger service from 
Nanaimo to Alberni. 

Around 1910 a post office was 
opened at Craig’s Crossing with James 
Craig as Postmaster. It was closed 
when the rural mail service came in 
during the 1930’s. 

From 1917 to 1942 there was also a 
post office at the Straits Lumber Com¬ 
pany, the dwelling area of which was 
called Red Gap. The train did not stop 
for mail but picked up the mailbag from 
a hook on a pole and delivered the 
incoming bag the same way. Harry 
Ireland was postmaster at Red Gap. 

With the increased population at 
the head of the Bay, and with the mad 
coach stopping at the Arlington Hotel, 
it was natural that a post office would 
develop there. At first it was called the 
Arlington Post Office, but in 1913 the 
postal service asked for name changes 
which resulted in the Arlington becom¬ 


ing the Nanoose Bay Post Office and 
the Roberts Post Office being named 
the Brynmarl Post Office. At Brynmarl 
Mrs. Louise Mytton, Wilfred Gibbs 
and Dorothy Gibbs served as postmas¬ 
ters. At Nanoose Bay there were Alex 
Gueulette, then T.H. Gardiner in 1929 
and E.G. McLeod in 1930. In 1940 the 
post office was moved from the Arling¬ 
ton Hotel to the Oman’s General Store 
which had living quarters at the back 
and a counter and wicket at the front. 
Fred Oman was postmaster until his 
death in 1951. Arthur Sieben became 
the next postmaster, with Peter Her- 
sley carrying the rural mail until his 
death in 1961. Mrs. Clare Hersley con¬ 
tinued as rural mail carrier until her 
retirement in 1975. Mr. Sieben retired 
in 1979 and Dan Blue succeeded him. 
The post office was moved to Nanoose 
Bay Estates in March of 1979 and at the 
end of the same year to Red Gap Cen¬ 
ter, the new building in Nanoose Bay 
Estates. Two rural routes were estab¬ 
lished, RRl carried by Chris Shepherd 
and RR2 carried by June Rosen. 

William 
Roberts 
and 
Wilfred 
Gibbs 

Two former 
Postmasters 


Craig’s 

Crossing 

Postmark 
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PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH 


Several organizations in Nanoose 
have provided activities for young peo¬ 
ple. The Nanoose Community Club 
held Easter egg hunts and Christmas 
parties for young children, and parties 
for teenagers; one year there was a 
Valentine Box Social. A drama group 
was formed for teenagers; a hobby club 
for children whose activities included 
woodwork, copper and leather crafts 
and shell work. The Community Club 
sponsored the Scouts and Guides and 
provided a meeting place for them. 

Brownies for ages 6 - 9 were star¬ 
ted June 1962 with Rae Farrell as 
Brown Owl and Lois Williams as Tawny 
Owl. Girl Guides for ages 9-12 began 
in 1965 with Jean Heathorn as leader 
and Marlene Beck as assistant. After 
1968, the numbers dwindled so the 
group met with Parksville Guides. In 
1976, the Guides again met in Nanoose 
under the leadership of Anne Marie 
Provencal. Pathfinders for ages 12-15 
started in 1979 with Lois Woodward 
and Loretta Nichols in charge. The 
Rangers for girls 15-18 cover territory 



Nanoose Bay Boy Scout Bugle Band 
1931 . 


from Duncan to Qualicum and to Port 
Alberni and meet in a different place 
each month. Nanoose members in 
1980 are Shonaugh Gardiner and Kris¬ 
tine Andersen. The first woman from 
Nanoose who served as Arrowsmith 
District Commissioner for Georgia 
Strait Division Jan. 1973 - May 1976 
was Muriel Robinson. 



First Nanoose Cub Pack 


Boys in Nanoose were interested 
in Scouting as early as 1931, but there 
were not large enough numbers to form 
their own pack so they joined with boys 
in Lantzville at one time and Nanaimo 
another. The Nanoose boys started 
their own bugle band in 1931. In 
November 1979, scouting came to Na¬ 
noose.. Boy Scouts met at the Nanoose 
Community Hall with Paul Pertson as 
their leader assisted by Brian Powell. 
Beavers, the youngest group, aged 5-7, 
were active in Nanaimo 1974-76 under 
leaders Tevis Almas and Jackie Rob¬ 
son. On Sept. 17, 1978 a new group 
was formed under the guidance of Eli¬ 
zabeth Holme. Cubs, age 8-10, went 
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first to Lantzville in 1967. They met in 
Nanoose around 1975 but only for a 
year or so. Gary Pearce was leader. A 
new group was formed Sept. 17, 1978 
with Nancy Blue as leader. Their most 
exciting activity so far has been an 
exchange visit with Cubs from Yellow¬ 
knife, N.W.T. 

The Nanoose Library Centre has 
held painting classes for children 
taught by Walter Lemmon from 1977. 

The Nanoose Volunteer Fire De¬ 
partment admits young people age 16 
to train for firefighting. They also hold 
a Christmas party for children of mem¬ 
bers. 



Muriel Robinson 
District 
Commissioner 
of the Girl Guides 


MN. 


The Ladies Auxiliary of the NVFD 
sponsors a soccer team, the Nanoose 
Blue Jays. Girls between 8-11 play at 
the Nanoose Elementary School and al¬ 
so play at exhibition games with similar 
teams on the Island. Penny Gilman is 
their leader. 


The Nanoose Coordinating Society 
is setting up a children’s playground on 
Nanoose Road, 1980. 


SCHOOLS 


Brynmarl School was the first one 
in Nanoose. It was located on the 
Northwest Bay Road, half wav ud the 
hill on the S.E. side after crossing the 
third set of railway tracks, John Tippet 
donated the land in 1890 and Jack 
Belyea built it to the same design that 
he had used at Parksville and Qualicum 
at a cost of $650. The school opened in 
1891. William Roberts, John Tippet 
and Robert Hamilton comprised the 
first school board. The first of many 
teacheiswas Miss Halliday who board¬ 
ed with the Tippets, followed by Miss 
Spears who lived with the Roberts. 


Mr. Potemire was next and he was 
boarded by Robert Carter. Miss K.M. 
McKinnon elected to live in the Arling¬ 
ton Hotel. In annual succession follow¬ 
ed Miss Tingley (Laura or Cora), Miss 
Certaindale, Bertha McDonald, Miss 
Loate, Rose Wall, Etherl Hardy, Miss 
C.E. Stuart, Miss L. Kirkendall. 

Teachers were paid $50. per 
month or $300 per year. By about 1915 
the B.C. Government was paying $816 
a year with $45 additional being paid 
by the District. Subjects were not 
confined to Reading, Writing and 
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arithmetic. In 1901, there were 19 
pupils receiving instruction in Music; 
18 in Drawing and 12 in Needlework. 
The curriculum also included Geogra¬ 
phy, English grammar, Canadian his¬ 
tory, British history, Composition and 
letter writing, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene. 

The road in front of the school was 


the playground. Many a time a rig was 
held up while a ball game was in pro¬ 
gress. Travellers at that time were 
seldom in haste and knew the bell to 
end recess would soon ring. By 1904 
the school was forced to close down for 
lack of pupils. There were seven child¬ 
ren in the area. Attendance had drop¬ 
ped to five, and nine were required to 
maintain a school. 



When schooling resumed, it was 
on James Craig’s farm. The railroad 
was being constructed beside the farm 
with Mr. Moore as supervisor. Moore 
and his wife lived in a little cabin 
nearby on the farm. His work was fin¬ 
ished in 1911. 


Standing: Charlie Tippet, Bob Belyea, 
Miss McKinnon the Teacher, Alice 
Tippet, Sarah Roberts, Jimmy Roberts. 
Seated on log: Elizabeth and Eunice 
Belyea, Elsie Roberts, Ellen Tippet. 
Seated on the ground: Johnny 
Williams, Dave Roberts. 


James Craig thought this was the 
time to start a school again. The 
house was available and he was willing 
to offer it for school use. The School 
Superintendent, Mr. Gordon, called on 
him but said it was not possible to 
carry out that plan. Mr. Craig answer- 
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ed with asperity: “That’s what you 
think’’. Mr Gordon, realizing that Mr. 
Craig felt strongly on this issue, carried 
on the conversation by asking: “And 
what wouid you name the school, Mr. 
Craig?’’ Mr. Craig answered, “Mont¬ 
rose’’. This was Mr. Gordon’s home 
town on Price Edward Island. Mr. Gor¬ 
don smiled and replied, “You are quite 
a diplomat,’’ Mr. Craig got his school. 


The Montrose school opened 1910 
with Netta Hardy as first teacher. She 
was a daughter of Charles Hardy 
whose mill was nearby. Her sister 
Sadie also taught there, as did Lil Rath, 
Ella Cavalsky, Bertha McDonald and 
May Croft. The teachers lived in the 
schoolhouse as it was already equipped 
as a residence. By 1920 the attendance 
had dwindled and the school was 
closed. 
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The first Montrose School 

Schoolyard at Montrose School til 
Some of the children in it are: 
Grace Dawson, Clara Craig, 
Barbara Craig, Duncan Craig, 
Fred Craig, Johnny Roberts, 

Alice McNeil. 
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An influx of children from the 
Giant Powder Works operation in 1914 
permitted the Brynmarl School to re¬ 
open with 20 pupils. Two of the pupils 
had to come through the woods. A trail 
was cut for them by the settlers and a 
dog trained to accompany them for 
protection from cougar and bear. The 


dog went home during the day but was 
always waiting for them at the close of 
school. 

Bjarne Kirchhoffi tells of school at 
Nanoose in 1917. There were nine 
grades with 23 pupils taught by Miss 
Grace Wood, who married Norman 



Firstschool Bus 1920 
Giant Powder Works 
truck taking pupil's 
to Brynmarl School 
with head electrician 
A. Watson as driver. 
.Margaret Feyusa, 

Rae Watson in hack, 
Gladys Watson standing, 
John Collins-hat . 
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1 7 

2 Mildred Marks 

3 ? 

4 Charlie Gueulette 

5 Ernie Hutchings 

6 Fred Craig 

7 John Gueulette 

8 Clara Tippet 

9 ? 



12 Maurice Watson 

13 Jack Cross 

14 Ronald Cross 

15 ? 

IS Gladys Watson 

17 7 

18 7 

19 7 

20 ? 

21 Irene Cross 


ID Sarn Turner 
11 Joe Gueulette 
On the front steps of the Brynmarl 
School during its second period of 
operation. This picture taken in 1922. 
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Turner. Bjarne had to walk three miles 
to school each way. It was necessary to 
take an entrance examination lasting 
three days to be able to go to high 
school. In 1917, Eddie Cross and 
Bjarne had to go to Parksville to write 
their exams. They stayed at the Rod 
and Gun Hotel and felt very lost - 
hardly an ideal setting for examina¬ 
tions. Bjarne, however, ranked first 
among the 23 writing and was within a 
few marks of getting the Governor 
General’s medal for the Province. Ed¬ 
die was successful too. 

The teachers at Brynmarl were: Mr. 
Coates, Lillian Carter, Grace Wood, 
Bertha McDonald, Lil Rath. By 1933, 
again school had to be closed through 


lack of pupils. 

The school at Red Gap also depen¬ 
ded on an industry, the Straits Lumber 
Co., which started operation in 1917. 
The first school was built on piling on 
the north side of the mill. This location 
was found to be unsafe so, in less than 
a year’s time the school was moved 
southward to the foot of the hill, near 
Hillview road. Minnie McGinley was 
the first teacher, followed by Violet 
Wilson, Gertrude Ponsford, Olga Rowa 
and Jean Campbell. Members of the 
school board at various times were 
George Roscow, Harry Marks, Sid 
Rummings, Jack Williams. The school 
closed c 1936 . 




MN 

Miss McGinley, 
Red Gap’s first 
teacher. 


MN 


Red Gap School in 1926. Teacher Miss 
Gertrude Ponsford of Parksville. 

Front row: Hideo Ideko, Harold 
Rumming, Gordon Williams, Gordon 
Demens, Peter Demens, Grant 
Williams. Middle row: Peggy Williams, 


Hisako Tanabe, Kazuko Tanabe, Betty 
Jennison, Betty Smith, Barbara 
Bearce, Grace Ross, Yoshiko Tanabe. 
Back row: Ruth Hill, Frances Ford, 
Kathleen Bearce, Lorna Schell, 

Matilda Kellet, Ernie Hill, Bob Dalton. 
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A second Montrose School was 
opened in 1933 after the Brynmarl clo¬ 
sing. This time it was located off 
Highway 19 on the Dawson farm near 
the Northwest Bay Logging Camp. 
Clara Tippet was the first teacher. It 
continued until 1950. 


anne Akenhead was elected as school 
board member for this area and served 
a number of years. In 1958 Peter 
Hersley was the member, and from 
1961-1978 Avis Mitchell served on the 
School Board, as chairperson for four of 
those years. 



The Cameron report was released 
in 1946. This placed Nanoose as part of 
the Qualicum School District #69. Mari¬ 


When the Montrose School dosed 
in 1950, the Nanoose pupils were sent 
to Parksville for one year while a new 


The second Montrose School with Miss Margaret Bass as Teacher. 

Back row: Phylis Hutchings, Lois Doran, Wanda Steele, Anita Johnson, 

Maureen ? Helen Lindo, Ayce Walker Kenneth Lundgren, Wayne 
Sparrow, Gary Ashcroft, Billy Dunlop, Arvay Bernath. 

Middle row'.Unknown, Valerie Touzeau, Leonard Johson, Unknown, Gary Peterson, 

Dodi Lindo, Unknown, Unknown, Grant Walker, Doreen Peterson. 
Front row: Johnny Weighill, Dicky Doran. 
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rwo-room school was being constructed 
at Nanoose Bay. This school was offi¬ 
cially opened by The Honorable Wil¬ 
liam Straith, K.C., Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, on April 24, 1951. A third class¬ 
room was added and was opened by the 
principal, Earl Hilsden, in November 
1954. The 1958 staff included principal 
John Blaine, and teachers Miss Young, 
Mrs. T.R. Richardson and Barbara Or- 
riss. More classrooms were added over 
the years and in 1976, a gymnasium 
and a library were completed. Today, 
in 1980, there are five classrooms with¬ 
in the school as well as the library and 
gymnasium. In addition, a portable 
classroom is in use. The school teaches 
children from kindergarten to grade 5. 

It has always been necessary for 


pupils to leave Nanoose to go to high 
school. The “little red school houses” 
had included grades 1 to 8, but the 
present school teaches only to grade 5. 
The pupils of Nanoose go to Parksville 
Elementary Junior High School for 
grades 6 to 8 and to the new (1977) 
Ballenas High School in Parksville for 
the remainder of their secondary edu¬ 
cation. 

The Nanoose P.T.A. was organ¬ 
ized on May 10, 1951 by Mrs. E. Tou- 
zeau and Mr. J.L. Nicholls. The orga¬ 
nization began with 29 charter mem¬ 
bers and increased to a high of 44 in 
1954. Lois Doran was its first presi¬ 
dent. The organization is no longer 
active in Nanoose. Muriel Robinson 
was P.T.A. Council President for 
School District 69 . 3? 
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TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 

Prior to 1972 Nanoose lines were 
part of the general telephone system of 
District 69, with people mostly on party 
lines, and private lines at a premium. 
In November of that year, wuth a steady 
influx of new users, B.C. Telephone 
installed a separate exchange for Na¬ 
noose Bay on Northwest Bay Road a- 
cross from West Bay Estates, and the 
number prefix “468-” became distinc¬ 
tive to our area. Serviced by 500 lines, 
the usage has increased from 700 tele¬ 
phone numbers in 1972 to 1700 num¬ 
bers in 1979. The toll free area conti¬ 
nued to include users from the over¬ 
head railway bridge to Deep Bay, and 
south west to Cameron Lake, with toll 
charges still applying to Lantzville and 
Nanaimo. 

The Exchange will eventually join 
others on the Island in becoming en¬ 
tirely ‘electronic’. Such modern equip¬ 
ment is taken for granted these days, 
but in 1915 when William Wall had a 
telephone installed, it was an event, 
the first telephone in Nanoose. 

Thomas Kincaide recalled an early 
telephone line that ran from Welling¬ 
ton through Nanoose to Cumberland 
which followed the beach from French 
Creek north. The wire was nailed to 
trees and fell down as frequently as 
trees fell, particularly in the winter. 

WATER SUPPLY 

Some of the first people to come 
here lived near streams and were able 
to use that clear, good water without 
having to dig wells. There were also 
natural springs at the foot of hillsides 


like the ones on the Williams’ farm on 
the Island Highway #19 which is still 
used by 16 families, or the Webster’s 
spring on the north side of Nanoose 
Bay. Mostly farmers dig their own 
wells. There is a hint, however, that 
there may have been something more 
when we read these provocative entries 
in Joseph Enos’ diary for June 18, 
25-27, 1888: “Digging the ditch for the 
pipes” and “working at the water 
works”.. Nothing further is mentioned 
about these projects. 

Years later when subdivisions 
were created, piped water systems 
were laid down. Beachcomber Estates 
was the first such subdivision. The 
organizers obtained rights to parr of 
the available water of Enos Lake and 
formed Tongue Point Water Company 
to construct a small dam, intake and a 
six inch water main to conduct the 
water by gravity to the Beachcomber 
area. Later, Eagle Heights Utilities was 
similarly organized to supply Dolphin 
Beach Estates. When the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Navy located on Nanoose Bay they 
obtained rights to take water from Enos 
Lake. Thus the capacity of Enos Lake 
was completely allocated. 

A. Martyn Scaife was the owner of 
Tongue Point Water Company until his 
death in the late 1970’s. T.W.E. Henry 
was the local manager. Through cir¬ 
cumstances beyond his control, the wa¬ 
ter service deteriorated over the years, 

- in water quality, but especially in 
pressure. In 1977 a group of resident 
water users petitioned the Regional 
District of Nanaimo to create a Beach- 
comber-Seacrest-Dorcas Point “Speci 
Tied Area” to purchase the Tongue 
Point Water Company and run it as a 
public utility. This has been done. 
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Deep wells have been drilled and Enos 
Lake has been discontinued as a regu¬ 
lar source of domestic water. Eagle 
Heights Utilities is moving in the same 
direction. 

In the same way the Madrona 
Point subdivision was set up by the 
developers with a water system using 


deep wells, and it has been taken over, 
as a “Specified Area’’ by the public 
authority, the Regional District. 

The Garry Oaks subdivision loca¬ 
ted on both sides of the Giant Powder 
Works Road is served by their own 
water system with deep wells as the 
source of good water. 


NANOOSE CENTENNIAL PROJECT 


In 1957, a Centennial Committee 
was formed with other than Communi¬ 
ty Club members. A tennis court to be 
located on Club property was proposed 
as the Nanoose Centennial Project and 
completed. In 1958, three badminton 
courts and tennis courts were in full 
play two evenings a week. The Na¬ 
noose School has the use of the courts 
plus basketball hoops for physical edu¬ 
cation. On Nanoose Day, July 26, 
1958, the courts were the scene of a 
huge outdoor square dance with dan¬ 
cers coming from all parts of the Is¬ 
land. The Centennial Committee inclu¬ 
ded the Ren Akenheads, Barbara Or¬ 
ris, Sid Rumming, John Blaine, Peter 
Hersley, Frank Maber, Peggy Nicholls 
and Mr. and Mrs. James Heard. In 
March, the Nanoose Centennial Com¬ 
mittee and the Nanoose Community 
Club were hosts to 80 people at a 
sit-down turkey supper honouring the 
pioneers ov the district. 50 years in 
British Columbia was the prerequisite 


tor an invitation. Pioneers who were 
especially honoured with scrolls were 
residents of B.C. since 1908 and inclu¬ 
ded Mrs. Lillian Randall. Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Wall, Mrs. Rose McCrae, and Mr. 
John T. Williams. G.J.Pynn, regional 
consultant for the Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, also presented three type “C” 
scrolls to the Nanoose Parent Teacher’s 
Association, Nanoose Community Club 
and to the United Church Auxiliary in 
recognition of the work they had done 
for the community. In June, the Cen¬ 
tennial Committee held a successful 
fishing derby at Clayton’s Fishing Re¬ 
sort. Frank Maber was in charge of 
arrangements. Also at the school pic¬ 
nic in June, the Committee presented 
Centennial flags or Nanoose Pennants 
to all children. 

The Committee also planned an 
extra activity which became the 
History of Nanoose, 1958, compiled 
by Margaret Williams Nicholls. 
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PART VII 

The ]\ext Decade 


NANOOSE BAY COMMUNITY 
CENTRE 

Nanoose Bay has doubled in size in 
the past 10 years, but despite the new 
subdivisions and influx of residents, 
one thing hasn’t changed - Nanoose 
Bay’s community spirit is stronger 
than ever. 

The biggest physical change since 
1980 has been the addition of a new 
community centre on Northwest Bay 
Road. The project was spearheaded by 
the Nanoose Bay Lions Club in 1986 
and met with overwhelming support 
from the community. Over $20,000 
was raised in pledges and donations 


between October 1987 and January 
1988 for the new centre. The Nanoose 
Community Hall Society and the 
Nanoose Coordinating Society turned 
over their assets to the newly created 
Nanoose Activities and Recreation 
Society, who have coordinated the proj¬ 
ect. 

The Lions Club, with the assistance 
of the Regional District of Nanaimo, 
purchased land next to the baseball 
and soccer field on Northwest Bay 
Road for the new centre. Financial 
assistance from the federal and provin¬ 
cial governments have helped cover the 
cost of the project. 



New Nanoose Bay Community Centre under construction 


DM 
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NANOOSE BAY LIONS CLUB 

Ever since its inception, the 
Nanoose Bay Lions Club has demon¬ 
strated the true meaning of commu¬ 
nity spirit. 

Club members have raised thou¬ 
sands of dollars to improve the way of 
life in our community. Since 1980, the 
club’s donations have included finan¬ 
cial assistance to the SOS Christmas 
fund, Timmy’s Telethon, Arthritic So¬ 
ciety, Heart Fund, Cancer Fund, 
CARE, and Operation Eyesight. The 
Lions Club has also assisted people in 
the community with disabilities, by 
donating a wheel chair to Trillium 
Lodge and by sending children with 
handicaps to a camp at Shawnigan 
Lake. 

The Lions Club are involved with 
several popular community events, 
including a Halloween party and 
Easter egg hunt. Members spear¬ 
headed the “Quest and Skills” Program 
for adolescents in schools, a drug and 
alcohol prevention program. 

The club constructed a new rest 


area at the Nanoose Bay flats and the 
adventure playground at Nanoose Bay 
elementary school. The Lions Club 
continues to make its presence known 
at annual celebrations like the 
Parksville Pageant Days, Sandcastle 
Days, rodeos, ball tournaments and 
Nanoose Days. Another Lions Club 
project, the Jack Bagley Park, was 
completed in 1989 with assistance 
from the Nanoose Bay Volunteer Fire 
Department. Volunteer firefighters 
watered the fields until the well was 
drilled. 

The Jack Bagley Park continues to 
be a focal point of activity, with many 
teams utilizing the field for baseball 
and soccer games. The generosity of 
long-time Nanoose Bay resident Jack 
Bagley made the purchase of park land 
possible. The Lions Club saw fit to 
name the park after Bagley, whose 
wife Pauline still lives in Nanoose Bay. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Artists continue to thrive in 
Nanoose Bay, with some achieving 



Log Cabin Quilters - First completed group quilt. 

(Left to Right) Seated: Trudy Diebel, Marthe Sundquist, Hester MacRae, Mary Chris¬ 
tian, Eileen Kozak. Standing: Ronnie Lantinga, Elva Duncan, Bette Wood, (unknown). 
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wide acclaim, and many achieving 
awards at various juried shows. Some 
of the well-known local artists include 
painters Pat Audley, Wyn Mitchell, 
Laurel Daly, Rosemary Gall, A1 
Ranger, Bill Townsend; weavers Milly 
Colley, Jennifer Tindall; painter/sculp¬ 
tor Katherine Moore, sculptor/wood 
turner Beryl Miller and potter Betty 
Assaf. The Happy Hookers (rug hook¬ 
ing club) under the direction of Bea 
Day, the Quilters and the Nanoose 
Weavers Guild, have all gained a repu¬ 
tation for excellence in their craft. 

LIBRARY 

The Nanoose Bay Library dedicated 
a new park for seniors on May 28,1989. 
Mamed the Alice Judd Park, it will be 


used for lawn bowling and other activi¬ 
ties. The Golden Agers seniors group 
is now entering its sixth year of opera¬ 
tion and has grown to approximately 
75 members. The seniors group is an 
active supporter of local arts, crafts, 
and dance groups. The library receives 
no tax dollars from the government. 
Staffed entirely by volunteers, the 
lending system runs smoothly. 
Dorothy Elders, on reaching her 80th 
year, retired after devoting fifteen 
years of her time, expertise and guid¬ 
ance. Dorothy states that she has 
derived much pleasure from her time 
with the library. Thanks to ongoing 
support from the community, the li¬ 
brary is able to purchase between $400 
and $500 worth of new books every 
month. 



Alice Judd Park Dedication - (Left to Right) Irene Morse, Bill Morse (Library Board 
Chairman), Debbie Thippan from New Horizons, Alice Judd, Rev. Tim Klassen and 
George Holme (Regional Board Director). (Photo Courtesy ofArrowsmith Star) 
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FIRE HALL 

For some people, volunteering in 
the Nanoose Bay Volunteer Fire De¬ 
partment has been a family affair, with 
sons joining the department as cadets 
or juniors, and eventually becoming 
full-fledged firefighters, and wives 
taking an active role in the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 

Grant Penny spent many hours 
building the fire hall and firefighting, 
and his son Doug, who started with the 
department when he was 13 years old, 
has served as chief since 1986. 

Bob Assaf and sons, Robert and 
George; Roy Burns and son John; 
George Webb and son Bud; Gordon 
Williams and son John; all volunteered 
many years together as active mem¬ 
bers of the department. The Newall 
family’s involvement included both 
Bob and Phyllis, and their sons, John, 
Dan and Andy at various times. It’s a 
strong possibility that a third genera¬ 
tion may include some of John’s boys. 

Two members who started as ca¬ 
dets and stayed in the department 
until they moved out of the district 
have since joined the ranks of profes¬ 
sional firefighters. Ron Daly joined the 
Nanaimo Fire Department in 1981 and 
George Assaf became a member of the 
Burnaby Fire Department in 1990. 
Their goals were reached because of 
the excellent grounding they received 
through the Nanoose Bay Volunteer 
Fire Department. 

The firemen participate in various 
community events and are sponsors of 
the Oceanside Soccer League. They 
also contribute to a variety of charities 
and raise funds for muscular dystro¬ 
phy. 


A very happy event within the de¬ 
partment was the marriage of two fire¬ 
fighters, Joe Morrison to Dorothy Sved, 
in 1989. 

The newlyweds were travelling 
along Northwest Bay Road in a limou¬ 
sine after having their photographs 
taken at Fairwinds Golf Course. They 
were being followed by an entourage of 
their friends, Nanoose Bay firefighters 
in trucks No. 10 and 12. Suddenly the 
sirens sounded. Unbenownst to the 
newlyweds, who had left their pagers 
at home for the day, a fire call came in. 
The men on board the escorting fire 
truck headed swiftly for the fire, after 
donning their firefighting gear over 
their wedding clothes. After the fire 
was attended to, everyone returned to 
the wedding to resume the celebration. 

Upon reaching their senior years, 
many volunteer firefighters remain 
actively involved within the depart¬ 
ment, helping with tasks other than 
firefighting. They spend many hours 
helping out with hall and truck main¬ 
tenance and radio duty. It is obvious 
these volunteers, who give so much of 
themselves, are dedicated and commit¬ 
ted to their community. 

In 1989, the volunteer firefighters 
spent a total of 6,500 hours training, 
maintaining the fire hall and fighting 
fires in Nanoose Bay. The fire depart¬ 
ment has kept pace with Nanoose Bay’s 
rapid growth by purchasing new equip¬ 
ment, including a $65,000 pumper 
truck in 1981 from the Kamloops In¬ 
dian Band. The purchase resulted in a 
lower cost for household insurance in 
Nanoose. 

Over the years, Nanoose Bay fire¬ 
fighters have taken great pride in 
teamwork. Volunteers designed a 
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$72,000 mini-pumper truck, custom 
built by Anderson Engineering, to 
replace an ex-B.C. Tel pick-up truck 
and mini-pumper truck. The old truck 
was a real challenge to drive. It vi¬ 
brated as you drove down the road, 
according to fire chief Doug Penny! 

The department’s annual operating 
budget has increased from $43,000 in 
1983 to $96,000 in 1984, to $126,000 in 
1990. In 1987, renovations at the fire 
hall were completed, bringing the 
building up to fire marshall’s stan¬ 
dards. 

George Holme served as fire chief 
until 1983, and Gary Dorland served 
between 1984 and 1985. Doug Penny, 
the current chief, has held the position 
since 1986. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary is another 
important part of the Nanoose Bay 
Volunteer Fire Department. Their 
mandate is to raise money for equip¬ 
ment not covered by regular funding. 
In 1989, the Ladies’ Auxiliary raised 
funds for a video recorder to assist the 
firefighters in their training. The La¬ 
dies’ Auxiliary sponsors many func¬ 
tions that are enjoyed by the area resi¬ 
dents, including Harvest Suppers, 
Christmas parties and potluck sup¬ 
pers. 

SCHOOL BOARD 

In the past 10 years, the student 
population at Nanoose Bay Elemen¬ 
tary has increased from 137 students 
in 1980 to 172 students in 1990. 
Madrona area students have been at¬ 
tending Parksville Elementary School 
since 1985 to accommodate the over¬ 
crowding problem. 

Two portable classrooms were 


added to the old school in 1989 to cope 
with growing enrollment. The School 
Board is currently negotiating with the 
Ministry of Education for funds to 
build a new school more centrally lo¬ 
cated. 

Frank Sloat served as School Board 
trustee for the area between December 
1979 and November 1984. Loretta 
Nichols was elected trustee in Decem¬ 
ber 1984 and continues serving the 
community today. 

Both trustees served two years as 
Chairperson of the District 69 (Quali- 
cum) School Board and on various 
committees of the B.C. School Trustees 
Association. Mrs. Nichols is the Dis¬ 
trict 69 representative on the 
B.C.S.T.A. Provincial Council. 

CHURCHES 

The St. Mary’s Anglican Church, 
erected in Errington in 1926, was 
moved to Powder Point Road in No¬ 
vember, 1989. A 3,000 square foot 
Parish Hall has also been moved onto 
the site. The church, headed by Rever¬ 
end Tony Essex, was moved onto seven 
acres of land donated to the church by 
Jack Bagley. A $15,000 B.C. Heritage 
Trust Grant helped finance a wonder¬ 
ful restoration project. 

The Non-denominational Commu¬ 
nity Church opened in 1983. Services 
were held in the old Community Hall. 
Founding pastor was Hector McLeod. 
A new church was built on Nanoose 
Road across from the fire hall in 1986. 
In May 1988, the congregation chose to 
become affiliated with the Evangelical 
Free Church of Canada, and the name 
of the church was changed. Reverend 
Timothy Klassen currently officiates. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The Nanoose Bay community con¬ 
tinues to develop under the guidance 
of the Regional District of Nanaimo. 
Olav Saele was the area representa¬ 
tive from 1975 until 1983. George 
Holme has served as the area’s direc¬ 
tor since then. 

The Advisory Planning Commis¬ 
sion, comprised of seven appointed 
local residents, meets to discuss 
amendments to zoning applications 
within the area. Their input is passed 
on to the RDN for consideration. 

OTHER INTERESTING FACTS 

In West Bay Estates a small com¬ 
mercial area thrives. The District 69 
Insurance Services and Parksville and 
District Credit Union, Nanoose Bay 
Branch, serve area residents in the 
Red Gap Centre. The Budget food 
Store, Gisella’s Beauty Salon and the 
Post Office all share space there. 

Jeanne’s Restaurant occupies the 
module that housed the original area 
grocery operated by the Ruggles. 

Nearby Dr. James English has his 
dental practice. In his building, office 
space is shared by several veterinari¬ 
ans. 

In the vicinity of the Nanoose Bay 
Fire Hall, a fitness track continues to 
attract fitness enthusiasts of all ages. 
Nearby is an adventure playground for 
children constructed by the Nanoose 
Bay Coordinating Society, with the 
assistance of Brannen Lake inmates as 
part of their work rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram. 

Nanooa Historical Society was ex¬ 
tremely active between 1980 and 1990. 
Under the leadership of George Butler, 


the Society leased a building on the 
highway at Sommerset Road to display 
artifacts. Mr. Butler was instrumental 
in obtaining many of the photographs 
and artifacts. The display can now be 
viewed at the. historical site near 
Craig’s Crossing on the Island High¬ 
way. 

Nature’s trust has been granted 
lands along the estuary of Nanoose and 
Bonnel Creeks, as well as the estuary 
at Craig’s (Beaver) Creek. This will 
ensure that future generations are able 
to enjoy the abundance of wild life in 
the Nanoose Bay area. 

THE STORY OF FAIRWINDS 

In 1980, Fairwinds was a dream - 
the vision of four local men, Bill Ben¬ 
ner, A1 Slaughter, Neil Scott and 
Frank Herman. Together they offered 
Nanoose Bay a future - not of vast 
commercial sprawl, neon or noise, but 
of a carefully planned retirement and 
recreational community. 

The four formed Ranch Point Es¬ 
tates Ltd. in December, 1980 and 
bought 1,300 acres in Nanoose Bay 
peninsula from Ranch Point Ranch 
Ltd. Their dream was to construct a 
multi-phase retirement, residential 
and recreational development, the 
largest complete development ever 
staged on Vancouver Island. 

The group sold 200 debentures to 
raise the necessary capital to start the 
planning process. The debentures, 
which ranged in price between $16,000 
and $25,600, sold out within days. 
Gordon Ralston, designer of Victoria’s 
Broadmeade Development, began plan¬ 
ning the central island development 
with assistance from the Regional Dis¬ 
trict of Nanaimo. At the same time, 
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the community of Nanoose Bay was for¬ 
mulating its official settlement plan, 
which focused heavily on a recreational 
and retirement lifestyle. Fairwinds 
was designed with that in mind. 

During the next two years, con¬ 
struction crews cleared seven miles of 
road and installed major right-of-ways, 
and the developers obtained the neces¬ 
sary re zoning approvals from the RDN. 
Suddenly the recession hit hard, and 
the entire development was put on hold 
for four years from 1983 to 1987. 

When the economy began to re¬ 
cover, the developers blew the dust off 
their plans, and resumed work on their 
dream. They began planning the cen¬ 
trepiece of the Fairwinds development 
- an 18-hole championship golf course, 
the first in the district. The golf course 
was officially opened in the summer of 
1988 at a sod-turning ceremony for the 
multi-phase development. 

Also in 1987, the developers 
brought in an Equity Partner - Fair- 
mile Developments Ltd. of Vancouver, 
and started full construction on Phase 
1-82 lots facing the waterfront and 


new golf course. Nearly all the lots 
sold out within a year, attracting retir¬ 
ees from Ontario, Alberta and other 
parts of Canada and the United States, 
as well as local people. In early 1988, 
the developers purchased the Schooner 
Cove Marina and Resort, further en¬ 
hancing the Fairwinds development. 

As part of their agreement with the 
Regional District of Nanaimo, 
Fairwinds’ constructed a $1.5 million 
sewer system designed to handle the 
entire peninsula. The system, com¬ 
pleted in 1989 and built to Regional 
District standards, is capable of han¬ 
dling the area from Lantzville to the 
Englishman River Bridge. The Re¬ 
gional District is responsible for full 
operation and maintenance. 

From the outset, the developers’ 
goal was to preserve Nanoose Bay’s 
natural beauty. With that in mind, 
they set aside five acres of magnificent 
waterfront property in the heart of the 
development, known affectionately by 
locals as Brickyard Bay. The area 
remains as a peaceful haven for all to 
enjoy. 



Fairwinds Golf & Country Club 
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1914.1925 

AS I REMEMBER NANOOSE BAY 


Sometimes when Fm day dreaming, doing nothing, 
A distant sound will take me far away. 

Like magic, to the northwest Fm transported, 
And once again Fm back in Nanoose Bay. 

Cut in on the east side of the island, 

The Indians had named it, so they say. 

This inlet was a peaceful natural haven, 

They liked it, and they named it ‘Nanoose Bay/ 

From two months, past my tenth year, I had lived 
there. 

Those precious days of childhood I recall. 

My mom and dad, our house and pets, our garden. 
Surrounded by those maple trees so tall. 

We were the first of families to live there, 

Nestled on the northeast hillside shore. 

A company owned the homes, employed my father, 
Giant powder works supplied the noise of war. 

Other folks with children came to live there, 

Most names and faces now just fade away. 

But it seems to me, we had such good times 
In growing up together by the bay. 

Ferguson's, the Watson’s and McKenzies, 

The Devonshires, the Barfoofs, Collins too. 
Turner’s, Stratton’s, Cleggs, the Beers and Crosses, 
Parks and Suey Chong to name a few. 

The Nanoose School was few miles from our village, 
The company truck would drive us to and fro. 

The driver picked us up down at the milk house, 
And safely drove us through wind, rain or snow. 

The village had a lake and field for outings, 
Dominion Day meant picnics and some fun. 

Tug-o-wars and contests of endurance, 

For years I prized a knife that I had won. 

The company boarding house was used for dances. 
They even hired a band that cost a lot. 

We kids would skulk about to watch the old folks, 
As they danced a waltz or a fox trot. 

The Chinese workers had their separate housing, 
On Chinese New Year how they’d celebrate. 

They invited all the families to their party, 

And gave out food and gifts at every plate. 

Special names were given different places, 

Indian or Spanish, English, Scotch. 

But the rugged mount that rose behind the village, 
To everyone t’was simply called ‘the notch.’ 


On a clear day we would hike up to the notch top, 
Might barely see Vancouver ’cross the way. 

Below steamed ships to near or distant places, 

To Comox or to far off Mandalay. 

Across the bay a lumber mill named Red Gap, 
We’d see it from our window clear and bright. 
We’d hear the whine of distant buzz saws working, 
As the glow of sawdust burner lit the night. 

We’d also see the railroad ’cross the water, 
Victoria to Courtenay was its route. 

The engine showed off fire box and smoke stack, 
We’d hear its distant bell and haunting toot. 

A big event was driving to Nanimo, 

The round trip took a good part of the day. 

What with flats and unexpected motor trouble, 
Along with lots of stops along the way. 

The last few miles to Powder Point had problems. 
The drive with low filled tank could be a curse. 
The steep gate hill prevented gas from flowing, 

So sometimes dad would drive up in reverse. 

In Vancouver how we all enjoyed the theaters, 
Pantages or Keith Orpheum acts and show. 
Magicians, dancers, comics, jugglers, singers, 

My eyes were brighter than the marque’s glow. 

My Dad knew lots of songs, and how he’d sing them, 
I think he yearned to be in vaudeville. 

‘Singing Scott’ was famous ’round the village, 

At parties Dad was always on the bill. 

In nineteen twenty-five the company closed down, 
Transferred to James Island, but short stay. 

Then in three months, off to California, 

And waved a sad good bye to Nanoose Bay. 

I hope there still are others who remember, 

That happy little village by the bay. 

Like Brigadoon I’d like to see it come back. 

Once more to see my old friends for a day. 

Of course those days have left us all forever, 
Nostalgia’s only mental souvenirs. 

It’s fun to gather special bits of memory, 

That recall good times of passing years. 

If you’ve ever seen a far west golden sunset, 

As it shines on mountain snow caps far away. 
While below the same scene sparkles in the water, 
Then you’ve surely seen my Nanoose Bay. 

William Arthur Scott —1980 

(Now living in Hollywood , California) 
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NOTES 


1 Indian John died December 1, 1885.p7 

2 So named because many of the 
Americans were from ships sailing 
from Boston, p. 15 

3 Miss Mary Enos lent us the diary 

of her father, Joseph, son of John 
Enos. Many of the old names appear 
and though spelled phonetically are 
readily identifiable. p 16 

4 Partial list of names ap¬ 

pearing in Joseph Enos’ diary, of peo¬ 
ple who visited his parents’ home in 
Nanoose, 1881 - 1890: pl6 

Miss Allison, John Antrim, P. Batt, 
Mr. Beacham of Wellington, G. Bigas, 
Frank Bilboa, Mr. Bishops, Harry Bon- 
nell, Mr. and Mrs. M.N. Bray, Mr. 
Brinnon, Ella G. Brown, R. Craig, Mr. 
and Mrs. Culligan, U.E. Dickinson, 
G.E. Drabble, Ella Dunbar, Mr. Foard 
of Hornby Island., Mr. Frazer of Alber- 
ni, Joseph Ganer, J.K. Gilbert, John 
Golsworthy, Mr. Gossier, Nicholas 
Green, D. Haggen, J. Haliburton, R. 
Hamilton, Joseph Harper, John Hirst 
Indian John, Indian Peter, Wm. lnks- 
man, John Kenney, J. Lawless, Ja¬ 
cob Lawson, John McBride, T. McDer- 
mot, Mrs. McDonald, Mr. McDougal, 
J. McKinnon, Daniel McLaren, D. Me 
Millan, S. Milton of Nanaimo, Mrs. 
Mitchell, T. Morgan, August Manson, 
Mr. Oda, Mr. O’Day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Olds, Wm. Orwin, R. Parks, N. Parks, 
Mrs. Parks, John Peatery of Comox, A. 
Penny, Mary Ann Pappel^, 8 J. Plum¬ 
mer, Thomas Price, Ed. Quenell, A. 
Reanfield, Mrs. Reynell, J. Riley, E.M. 


Riner, C. Robinson, R.H. Rosenwald, 
H. Ross, John Sabiston, James and 
George Sage, John Silver, John Souza, 
Mr. Thomas, A. Troupe, Miss Tiller, 
John Tippet, John Toze, Alex Tran- 
field, F. Wade, Thomas Wall, W. Wa¬ 
ters, R. West, R. Westmorland, Robert 
Wiles. pl7 

5 The first pioneers acquired their 
land by homesteading. In 1885 the 
E&N Railway was given a grant that 
made that Company owner of all land 
not already in private hands. After 
that date settlers could purchase 
land from the Railway at one dollar per 
acre, - but the Railway retained 
mineral rights. When the Provincial 
Land Registry Office received a request 
to issue title to land taken up by home¬ 
steading (or, after 1885, by purchase 
from the E&N), there were virtually no 
surveys, and certainly no District Lot 
numbers to which to refer. Therefore 
Lot numbers were assigned in se¬ 
quence as requests came in. Lots 1,3,4 
and 5 of the Nanoose Land District 
were homesteaded by the Hirst bro¬ 
thers. Lot 2 by William Orwin, Lot 6 by 
James Hamilton and Lot 7 by John 
Enos. Apparently Enos moved into his 
land first of all, but did not complete all 
the requirements and paper work for 
some years, so he got number 7 instead 
of number 1. 

Later, Enos acquired Lot 11, adja¬ 
cent to his lot 7, and Lot 30, about two 
kilometers north. All the remainder of 
the Nanoose peninsula was designated 
District Lot 78. Enos also owned three 
acres of Lot 78 adjacent to Mellstrom’s 
Cove. Many years later, when the pro- 
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perty was sold to the Giant Powder 
Company, this note appeared on a Cer¬ 
tificate of Indefeasible Title dated Feb¬ 
ruary 29, 1916:- and subject (as to 
Lots 11, 30, 78) to the exceptions and 
reservations contained in the original 
Grant from the Esquimalt and Nanai¬ 
mo Railway.” Because Lots 7 and 8 
were not subject to the E&N Railway 
reservations (of mineral rights} 
those lots must have been acquired by- 
Enos and his friend John Kenney 
(Lot 8) by homesteading directly 
from the government, ie. before 1885 
when the land was given to the E&N. 

P.24 , 83 


The sale to the Giant Powder Co. 
is remembered as 1911 but the deed 
shows Dec. 11, 1913. Delays in issuing 
the deed are a possible explanation in 
the discrepancy. On this deed there is 
a sketch of three parcels of land adja¬ 
cent to the north shore of Mellstrom’s 
Cove and bordering Nanoose Bay, 
which were witheld by Wallis from the 
sale to the Giant Powder Co. The deed 
refers to an earlier document which, 
unfortuantely, disappeared from the 
Land Registry Office at Victoria many 
years ago. It is thought that verifica¬ 
tion of Enos’ ownership of these three 
parcels may have been on the missing 
document. The acreage that John Enos 
left to the Catholic Church was in this 
area and later purchased by the Glen 
Websters. Joseph Enos was given 
some land by his father for in his diary 
he makes these references: April 2, 
1886 - ‘‘Father and I went to work at 
my ranch Little Bay.” Oct. 22, 1887 - 
“I went to my ranch and remained 
all night.” Dec. 27, 1887 - ‘‘I went to 
my ranch to work.” p29 



Though this scheme did not reach 
fruition, another might have. It was 
of less respectable character but 
probably of equal grandeur. Deep in 
the woods, on the hills above the long 
valley which shelters Enos Lake at one 
.end, there was reputed to be an estab¬ 
lishment politely called THE PILOT 
HOTEL.SanFrancisco mining entrepre¬ 
neurs were said to have financed this 
enterprise. The guest were limited to 
men only but entertainers of the oppo- 
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site sex were present. Guests arrived 
by yacht and were transported up the 
hill to a building with a luxurious 
interior. The existence of such a 
place is denied by some people living 
at Nanoose in the 1920’s. On the other 
hand, one man says that he delivered 
groceries there when he was 14 years 
old. This man's father is the original 
source of information and one or two 
others have said they have heard rum- 
,ors of such a place. p27 

8 Pappely-from Joseph Enos’ diary, 

July 30, 1884 and spelled phonetically. 
There is a man named Papley, who is 
mentioned in the Journal of the Chief 
Clerk of H.B. Co., Nanaimo, June 2, 
1856. p 36 , 93 

9 This story was told by Pauline Tran- 
field in the Parksville Progress March 
12, 1980. There is another story that 
tells of a nearby shipwreck but the 
dates do not fit with the names’ ap¬ 
pearance on the early map. p32-33 

10 Sometime in the 1930’s or before, 
Parcel A consisting of 10 acres, was 
subdivided from Lot 131. In 1946, 
Parcel A was purchased from a Seattle 
woman by Mrs. D. Sloan. Around 1955 
this lot was sold to D.A. Sloan. Also 
around 1955, Dr. Jack Fisher of Nanai¬ 
mo purchased the remainder of the 
original Lot 131 from an English owner, 
and a few years later subdivided it into 
three five-acre lots. Lot 1 went to Jack 
Wells. Lot 2 was sold to William 
Crellin then to George Dunham who 
built a permanent home in place of the 
former cottage. In the late 1970’s this 
property was again sold, this time to 
George T. Hanrahan. Lot 3 was sold to 


Lou Ellert. The rest of Lot 131, Dr. 
Fisher sold to Mr. Bateman, a short- 
time owner who then sold to Lemar 
Daniels in 1967. p33 


11 Arlington Hotel - Owners and Mana¬ 
gers 

1894-1899 J.A. Thompson, owner 
1895 Mr. Laurence, mgr. 

1896-1899 H.E.McDonald, mgr. 

1900 Mrs Belyea, owner 

1901 - 1903 ? Neil and Emma Wall Boyd 

1904 Wm. Bennison 

1905-1906 ? 

1907-1912 Percival L. Good, owner 
1912-1915 J.Gueulette & Mr. and Mrs. 

August Dindouf, owners 
1913 Percy Good, mgr. 

1915-1929 Mr. and Mrs. Alec Gueulet- 
te, owners 

1930 Thomas Gardiner, mgr. 

1931-1941 E.Geo.McLeod, owner 
1939-1940 Mrs. Alice Frances Wilkin¬ 
son, mgr. 

July 1940-July 1941 Mr.& Mrs. A1 
Lund, leasees 

1941-1942 Charles Conroy, Mrs. F. 

Lee, Mr. & Mrs Harry Ire¬ 
land, Mrs. A.F. Wilkinson, 
Renee and Fred Oman mgrs. 

1943-1945 Mrs. Harry Ireland, Charles 
Conroy, Mrs. F. Lee 
1945-1947 Mr.&Mrs. C.Winnfield of 

Bowser, owners 
1948-1950 Mr.&Mrs. Art Martin, Port 
Alberni, owners; Arthur A. 
Sieben, mgr. 

1950-1953 Mr.&Mrs. Abe Weston, ow¬ 
ners 

1953- 1954 Mr.&Mrs. Oscar Langston 

1954- 1971 Mr.&Mrs. Wm. Crossley 
1971-1978 Thomas Harvey, owner 
1978- William Morfield, owner p37 
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12 SOUTH OF THE ARLINGTON HOTEL 

1 - adjacent property to the hotel: 
house built by Gordon Williams for E. 
George McLeod when he was owner of 
theArlington, 1939- Frederick Claudet 
and Hubert Puzey lived in this house 
after Claudet sold his Cottam Point 
property about 1940. The Innesses 
came to the house in the late 1940’s 
and James Tait later. TheJ.R. Newalls 
bought it and remodelled it. 

2 * The Frank Beaudettes lived behind 
the house facing the Summerset Road. 

3 - about 300 meters from the Arlington 
was the two-storey John Thompson 
Williams’ house built 1904 and demo¬ 
lished 1980. 

4 Across the road was the Belyea 
house. Dick Keilet lived there after 
Mrs. Belyea died. 

John Williams used it for his store until 
the 1950’s when it was sold and moved 
some seven kilometers south and used 
as a painter’s studio. 

5 - The brown stained house on the Bay 
side of the highway once belonged to 
the Giant Powder Works and was on 
the Nanoose Peninsula but moved when 
the company closed. 

6 - Still further down the highway but 

before descending the hill, was the 
home of Mrs. E.M. Kirchhoff and her 
son, Bjarne. p 33 

13 John Tippet deeded the farm to 
. John Tippet, Jr. Dec. 1902. In the 

1930’s, Ellen Tippet Gibbs and her 
husband, Wilfred Gibbs, bought the 
farm and held it until Wilfred Gibbs 
died in 1947. The land was then divi¬ 
ded amongst their four daughters. p44 

M Descendants of several families who 
lived at Red Gap have remained in this 
general area. Harry Marks was electri 


cian at the Straits Lumber Co. and his 
son and daughter (Mrs. Kurz) are in 
Parksville, as are the W.J. Roscows. 
The Gueulette and Rumming families 
are still represented here. p48 

15 ISLAND HIGHWAY #19 
Arlington Hotel 1894-1973; 1975- 
Post Office building 1940-1979 
1940’s - Mrs. Alice F.L.Wilkinson lived 
on the north side 

1938 - James and Ada (Gibbs) Heard 
lived next door. 

Across from the P.O. between the Ar¬ 
lington Hotel and Bonnell Creek: 
c 1909 second house built by Dick 
Keilet, constable at Nanoose. 

Ronald and Matilda (Keilet) Heard also 
lived in this house. 

Peter Klint - another resident. 
Northeast of Bonnell Creek adjacent to 
Northwest Bay Road: 

The William G. Bunce house; later the 
G.A. Robinson’s. p38 

16 Note from Island Highway- Arling¬ 
ton to Craig’s Crossing - Parksville 
Progress Sept. 5, 1974, pl4. p53-54 

17 MORELLO ROAD 

South side - up from Island Highway: 

1 - The Swanns 

2 - Augustus Dindouf c 1911 

3 - Dr. Me Caffery P 38 

18 The James Lochores (Barbara 
Craig) purchased their 20 acres border¬ 
ing the Northwest Bay Road in the 
1930’s from a Mr. Boyd. The William 
C. Packs (Clara Craig) live at the foot of 
Terrien Road. This was originally Wall 
property. Part of that lot was sold to 
Vawden, Lewis and their brother-in- 
law, Coles. That family sold part of the 
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land to Terrien (for whom the road is 
named) and Swanson. These men, in 
turn, sold to the Vimmer family who 
have now subdivided it. p57 

19 DL84 was sold to Enoch Shakespeare 

by the E&N RR in Dec. 1911. He sold 
to David Sim, another Nanoose farmer, 
four years later. Victor B. Harrison 
purchased the property in 1021 and 
held it until 1947. Mary Kathleen 
Richmond owned it for ten years then 
sold to MacMillan-Bloedel. p62 

20 Beachcomber peninsula owner¬ 

ship after J. Torpi, 1888: John Halsweli 
Pleace, William Manson, Samuel 

Drake, Edward Yarwood, F. Reuter 
1902; F.G. Claudet 1906; Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan Alexander Sim, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Martyn Scaife, 1947. p65 

21 BONNELL FARM: 

1901 - beach property sold to James 
Turner 

1925-30 - Benjamin Cook leased the 
farm 

1950 - Ludewig brothers 

1951 - Pentecostal Mission purchased 
part of the beach property- 

1958 - Bill Copley 

W.H.V. Matthews also bought part of 
the beach property. The land on the 
north side of the Northwest Bay Road 
was also originally part of the Bonnell 
Farm. p82-83 

22 Alice Gibbs McMillan inherited 
the part on the southeast side of the 
Northwest Bay Road, south of the rail¬ 
road tracks. The cottage her father had 
built on this part of his land, his daugh¬ 
ter did not want as she preferred city 
life, so she sold to the Theodore Frede- 
ricksehs (Clara Hersley and Ellen Mell- 


strom’s father) whose family lived in 
the cottage and farmed the land until 
he sold to the Heathers. The Ozeros 
bought from them about 1950. P.142 

Ada Gibbs Heard’s inheritance 
was between Charlie Tippet and 
the Roberts, northeast of the railrood 
tracks and ascending the ridge. The 
James Heards sold to the Fullertons. 
The Bud Norths bought next and estab¬ 
lished a holly farm, now gone. 

Dorothy Gibbs Cook kept her land 
on the north side of the railroad tracks, 
sloping up the hill. The Tippet house 
was on this land. 

Ellen Gibbs Johnson also kept her 
inheritance which extended over to the 
Giant Powder Works Road. When 
Mrs. Johnson died, her two daughters, 
Edna Ozero and Dorothy Irene Dzeobo 
inherited the farm. Edna’s tv/o sons, 
Gerald and Dennis, bought this proper¬ 
ty. The old house still stands but has 

been unoccupied for some time. The 
property southeast of the Ozeros over 
to Powder Works Road was formerly 
owned by the Littles. The Bert Booths 
lived in the Little house before they 
moved to the head of Nanoose Bay. 
The Ozeros bought that piece from 
Frank Whitehouse whose mother was 
widowed and then married Mervyn Lit¬ 
tle. Charlie Tippet owned land 

west of the Ozeros which extended 
across the present Northwest Bay Rd. 
He farmed until the 1940’s and then 
sold to the Woznicas. Katherine 
Moore now owns the rambling cottage 
that Charlie Tippet built and part of the 
farm. She also has the farm at the end 
of Cross Road which originally belong¬ 
ed to Fred Cross. Peter Maurer owned 
this farm before he moved down to 
Nanoose Bay. Kay and Dave Read- 
shaw bought from him and sold to Mrs. 
Moore. p 26 142 
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23 An amusing account of Ellen 

Gibbs’ prowess is given in E. Forbes- 
Wild Roses at Their Feet, published by 
theB.C. Centennial Cte. 71, Evergreen 
Press, Vancouver. pl26 

24 Benjamin Cook was manager of the 
Black Powder Works before he became 
caretaker and farmer at the Giant 
Powder Works property. Later Norman 
Dickinson was caretaker while Alexan 
der Mackenzie leased the farm from 
the Canadian Industries Ltd. He lived 
in the house the Cooks had occupied. 

P27 

25 For an account of the sale of the 

Nanoose Peninsula property from U.E. 
Dickinson see the biography of R.P. 
Wallis p!06 


26 The name ‘ ‘ZAKABONA ZONKI ’ ’ 
appears in Arbutus Bulletin no. 1, of 
Wednesday, August 25, 1911, edited 
by Brooks and Walker. It stands bet¬ 
ween the heading and the text. Some 
Nanoose residents say the hotel was 
called by this name, which is a greet¬ 
ing akin to “Good Day’’ in a Bantu 
language of South Africa, where the 
first word is spelled with a “S’fA.B. 
Gurney knew a language unfamiliar 
to others and it may have been Bantu. 

p 58 

27 IXL = excell p 40 


28 A heart-warming story about Mrs. 
Frederiksen is in E. Forbes book - 
Wild Roses at Their Feet, Published 


by the B.C. Centennail Ctte, '71 
Evergreen Press, Vancouver. p 139 

29 SCHOOLS 
Brynmarl I 1891 -1904 
no school 1904 - 1912 
Montrose I 1912 - 1920 
Brynmarl II 1914 - 1932 
Red Gap c 1920 - 1936 
Montrose II 1933 - 1950 
(Parksville Sept. 1950 - Mar. 1951) 
Nanoose Elementary School 

April 1951 - to date - Principals: 
1951 J. Len Nicholls, Supervising 
Principal 

1951- 1952 Mark Hardcastle 

1952- 1953 J.L. Nicholls 

1953- 1954 R.E. Gardner 

1954- 1957 Earl Hilsden 
1957-1961 John E. Blaine 
1961-1964 J .A. Simpson 
1964-1966 Reginald R. Gates 
1966-1969 R.N. Guild 

1969- 1970 Barry P. Lutvey 

1970- 1975 Ian Fraser, 

Supervising principal 
1975-1979 Michael B. Davenport 
1979-1980 R.W. Carpenter P176 

30 Several other general stores exist¬ 
ed in Nanoose, one as early as 1912, 
opened by Fred Burroughs who had 
come up from Seattle. His store burned 
to the ground in 1915. In 1918 J.O.Bar¬ 
rett opened a similar business. J .Peter¬ 
son built his own store located on the 
east side of the Island Highway, south 
of Bonnell Creek. He sold out in 1940 to 
Fred Oman. The store became the Post 
Office when Oman was appointed Post¬ 
master. He died in 1951 but his wife 
carried on. Arthur Sieben took over 
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both jobs until 1979- George Butler had 
a store and auto camp across the Na- 
noose River bridge 1968-1973. P 42 


31 George Tranfield built a house and 
cottage on this property and lived there 
with his family in the 1950’s. The 
Walter Coopers lived in the house for a 
time, and several of the family have 
remained in Nanoose, Mary Ann Peter¬ 
son the artist for one. P65 
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The P.T.A., added new equipment to 
the school, kitchen equipment, sup¬ 
plies for the nurses room, Compton’s 
Encyclopedia, film strip, rhythm band 
instruments and library books. 

Excellent educational programmes 
have been held monthly. Outstanding 
speakers included Mr. Claude Camp¬ 
bell and Mr. Ferguson, both school 
inspectors, Mr. Roy Thorstenson prin¬ 
cipal of Qualicum High School, Rev. 
Peter Kelly, Dr. Best and Dr. Arkle. 

Socially the P.T.A. have held Mo¬ 
ther’s Day Teas, helped with School 
sports Days, and held Fun Fair Nights. 

The Nanoose P.T.Awas a member of 
the local P.T.A. Council and regularly 
sent delegates to all meetings. The 
following have ably served as presi¬ 
dents during their term of office.p 176 


PRESIDENTS: 
1951-1952 Lois Doran 


1952- 1953 

1953- 1954 

1954- 1955 

1955- 1956 

1956- 1957 

1957- 1958 


Marlene Spitz 
Gladys Gilje 
Mona Worth 
Muriel Robinson 
Muriel Robinson 
Peter Hersley 


were no vocational schools and a boy 
had to learn his trade by serving an 
apprenticeship. Wilber gave many 
boys a good training in saw filing. 

Mr. Streeter is an ardent fly fisher¬ 
man and while here was sought after 
by the navy'captains who wanted to be 
shown all the best fishing spots. Mr. 
Streeter was'a member of the Rangers 
in World War II. Since the mill closed 
in 1942, Mr. and Mrs. Streeter have 
resided in Vancouver where Mr. Stree¬ 
ter has been at various mainland mills. 
Their daughter, Lois, married Gordon 
William's in 1944 and still lives at Na¬ 
noose. Joan Erickson is in Prince Ru¬ 
pert and Ervin is a saw filer in Vancou- 
ver. P.143 


33 The Streeter family returned to Na¬ 
noose Bay in 1932. In those days there 
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INDEX OF PERSONAL NAMES 


Ada 71 

Adair, C.H. 13 
Addison, Helen 138, l47il 
Affleck, 43 

Akenhead, Audrey 135, 
I48il, 162, I62il, 
Akenhead, Marianne 135, 
159,161,162,162il,175,178 
Akenhead, Reynold 70, 119, 
135, 163, 178 
Akenhead, Richard 135, 
I48il 

Allison, Miss 179 
Almada, Joao Ignacio d’ 
see Enos, John R. 

Almas, Tevis 169 
Althoff, Rev. Father 148 
Alton, Florence 47 
Alvensleben, Alvo 41 
Amelia, see Douglas, 

Lady A. 

Andersen, Kristine 169 
Anderson, Anna see 
Enos, Anna 
Anderson, William 136 
Annie (Peg-leg) 7 
Antrim, John 179 
Appleton, Marion 140 
Arkle, Dr. 185 
Armstrong, Allan 33 
Ashcroft, Gary 175il 
Ashcroft, Jack 108 
Audley, Irene 162 
Audley, V. 42 
Auld, J.W. 69 
Auld, William 154, 158 
Avis, Frank 65 
Bagley, John 151 and 
Pauline 157, 158, 164 
Baker, Anne see 
Dawson, Anne 
Baker, Mrs. Chris 138 
Baldwin, Norman 151 


Barber, Brian 76, 77 
Barber, Jack see 
Barber, Brian 
Barclay, W. 46, 114 
Barlow, Sarah 95 
Barnes, Emma 109 
Barrett, J .0. 46 
Bartrums 7 •. 1 

Bass Margaret 175il 
Bate, Mark 4 
Bateman, Mr. 181 
Batt, P. 179 
Baxter, William l46il 
Baynes, Admiral 81 
Beacham, Mr. 179 
Bearce, Barbara 174il 
Bearce, Catherine 174il 
Bearce, Irving A. 47, 48 


Beaudette, Esther 50, 118, Bob. Emma 6 


Beveridge,Thomas87,105 
Beveridge, William 56, 58, 
60, 87, 104, 105 
Beveridge, Wm. Jr. 87, 105 
Bickle, Thos 64, 66, 70, 118 
Bigas, G. 179 
Bilboa, Frank 179 
Bishops 179 
Blackburn, Edward 66 
Blaine,Johnl 76,178,184 
Blewett, Dorothy, 158 
Blood, Thomas Jr. 108 
Blue, Daniel 46, 168 
Blue, Nancy 46, 170 
Blunt, Gordon 65, 158 
Blunt, Sheila 65 
Boas, Franz 2, 3 
Bob, Ellen see Jim, Ellen 


Bob,Jim6 
Bob,Josephine5 
Bob,Louis5,6,7,8,47 
Bob,Mary5,9il 
Bob,Nanoose3-9,9il,69 
Bob,Sel-see-mia6 
Bob, Shirley 9 


l46il 

Beaudette,Frank6,118 
118il, 134,135,146il, 182 
Beck,Gordonl58 
Beck, Marlene 158, 169 
Bell, Marion see Craig M 

Belle, R. John 108 _ ? _ ^ 

Belyea, Elizabeth 86, 17lil Bob, Tommy 5,6 
Belyea, Eunice 17lil Bob, Walter Melvin 9 

Belyea, Mr. & Mrs. Jack Bob, Wilson 4, 5, 6, 8 
86, 86il, 127, 170, 181, 182Bob, Wilson Jr. 6 
Belyea John T. (Parker) Bodega y Quadra 10 
7,58,86,146il “ “ ' 

Belyea, Robert86,17 lil 
Benner, William 60 
Bennett, Frederick 75, 136 
Bennison, Wm. 118, 181 
Berington, Sidney 118 
Bernath, Arni, Hazel and 
Pat 158il 


Best, Dr. 185 
Betts, Marion 22 
Beveridge,Elizabeth58, 
87,104,105 


Boggs, B. 41 
BoIderstone,Mrs.T. I46il 
Bolton, Albert77 
Bolton, Sarah 77, 122 
Bonnell, Henry (Harry) 36, 
37,82,83,99,129,166,179 
Booth, H.H. 136, 142, 183 
Boyd, Emma56,104 
105,181 
Boyd,Mr. 182 
Boyd,Neil, 181 
Bradner,George87 
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Brand,Ian62 
Bray,M.N. 179 
Brinnen,P.93,179 
Brown, Audrey45,137,142 
Brown,Ellal79 
Brown Joseph,45,137 
Brown,Rosa45,137 
Brown, W illiam,J r. 7 2,7 3 
Bro wn, Wilma 13 7 
Brunt,Florencel58 
Bryson,Dennett3 5 
Bullock,Don and Jack50 
Bunce,Wm.G.137,182 
Burchett,Elida 158 
Burroughs, Fred46 
Busa,V.103 

Busby,Gertrude see Craig 
Butler,Georgel51,157,185 
Butler,R.45,71,126,130, 
137,142 

Butters JoannalOlil, 103 
Cameron, Maxi 75 
Campbell,Claudel85 
Campbell,Jean 174 
Campbell ,Joan38,113,166 
Campbell-Brown Rev. 150 
Cann Family 54 
Carpenter, R.W. 184 
Cantelon, John D. 68 
Carter, Ada see Furnell 
Carter, Elizabeth see 
Davis, Elizabeth 
Carter, Emma see Barnes 
Carter, Henry 18, 45, 99, 
108, 109il, 110, 128, I46il 
Carter, Lillian 174 
Carter, Lucy 99, 109il, 110 
Carter, Robert 45, 70, 72, 
90, 170 
Caserleys 30 
Certaindale, Miss 170 
Cavalsky, Ella 172 
Chambers, A. or H. 110 
Chandler family 99 
Cheney, R. 151 
Clandenning, James 84 


Clarke, Annie 144 
Claudet, Alice 122-123 
Claudet, Ethel 122-123 
Claudet, Francis Geo. 119 
Claudet, Francis Jean 119 
Claudet, Fred. Geo. 64, 

65, 66, 70, 78, 118il-124, 

12 lil 126, 129, 143, 144, 
182, 183 

Clayton, A.C.P. 35, 67, 68 
Clayton, W.B. 35, 67, 68 
Clegg, James 137 
Clutesi, G. 4 
Coates, Mr. 174 
Coleman, Bruce 35 
Coles, Mr. 182 
Collins, John 173il 
Connacher, Mrs. 58 
Connaught, Duke of 5 
Connelly, Miss 70, 119 
Connolly, Amelia see 
Douglas, Lady Amelia 
Connolly, Suzanne 72 
Conroy, Charles 181 
Consterdine, B. & L. 158 

Cook, A. 103, 138 
Cook, B. 27, 137, 183, 184 
Cook, D. 44, 103, 126, 138 
I47il, 168, 183 
Cook, G. see Pickup, 
Gladys 

Cook, Helen see Addison 
Cook, Jenny see Knight 
Cook, Joan 103, 138 
Cook, Margaret 137 
Cook, M. see 
Hendrickson, M. 

Cook, Robert 27, 44, 50, 
103, 136, 138, 163 
Cook, Susan 103, 138 
Cooper, Rev. C.E. 149 
Cooper, Walter 65, 185 
Copley, Wm. 36, 69, 130, 
183 

Corlett,IsaacH.138 


Cottam,Capt.G.F. 64,66, 

76 

Coupley, G. 124 
Coysh, D. 57 
Crack, Thomas 30 
Craig,Barbara see Lochore 
Craig, Bessie see 
Craig, E.A. 

Craig,Clara see Pack 
Craig, Duncan89il,91 
172il,J85 

Craig,Elizabeth Ann87il, 
89,90,91,101,103 
Craig,Flora91 
Craig, Florence see Turley 
Craig, Frederick 8911, 91, 
172il 

Craig,Gertrude8,87il,89,91 
Craig, James (1814) 91 
Craig,James(1864)8,53, 
54,55-56,58,70,77,8711, 
88il,87-89, 91,94,149 
168, 171, 172 
Craig, Marion 89, 91 
Craig, Robert Jr. 91, 179 
Craig,Robert55,87il 
88,90,91 

Cranmor, A.H. 48 
Crawford, Lillian 46 
Crawford, Tom 46 
Crellin, Wm. 181 
Crewe, Alan 35 
Cripps, Elizabeth 58, 105 
Cripps, James 58 
Crocker, C. 40 
Croft, May 172 
Cross, Eddie 124, 174 
Cross, Frederick 7, 20, 26, 
27, 28, 69, 84, 124-125, 
128, 137, 183 
Cross, Mrs. F. 124 
Cross, Irene 124, l47il 

Cross, J.O. 26, 124 
Cross, Jack 124 
Cross, Janet l47il 
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Cross, Ronald 124 
Crowe, Dr. Ken 28 
Crump, Laura see Tippet 
Culligen, Mr. & Mrs. 179 
Currie, Mary 104, 105 
Dagg, Harold 62 
Dalton, Bob 174il 
Daly, Ronald 45 
Daniels, Lemar 181 
Dart, Elizabeth & John 57 
Daugerre family 120 
Davidson, A.H. 65 
Davenport, Michael 184 
Davis, (Surveyor) 17, 64 
Davis, Mrs. I46il 
Davis, Elizabeth 109 
Davis, Evan 66 
Davis, Gerald 135, 135il 
Dawe, Neil 167 
Dawson, Anne 126 
Dawson, Charles 126, 135il 
Dawson, Grace see 
Wilgress 

Dawson, Harry 125, 126 
Dawson, Isobel 54, 125 
Dawson, Jean 126 
Dawson, Sid 54, 70, 125, 
125il, 175 

Dawson, Vernice see Ross 
Day, Bert 152 
Day, Gus 135 
Day, R.S. 41 
Demens, Gordon 174il 
Demens, Peter 174il 
Denslow, John 54, 138 
Dertel, Allen 64 
Devonshire, Harry 25 
Dewar, Rev. 150 
Dickinson, Norman 184 
Dickinson, U.E. 17, 18, 24 
93, 106, 110, 179, 184 
Dillen, Andrea, Blair, 
Bradley,Edward,Juliet 
115, 117 

Dindouf, Augustus 45, 54, 
84, 126, 137, 159, 182 


Dindouf, Julia see Lothier, 
Dixon, Eilizabeth & John 97 
Dixon, Josephine see 
Sanders 

Dobler, James 28 
Donna, Isabel 51 
Doran, Charles, Donald, 

Lois Jr.&W.127 
Doran,Loisl27,175il, 176,185 
Dorcas 66, 67, 68, 72, 75, 97 
Dorman, G.W. 55 
Dorris ,J. 126 
Douglas Lady,Amelia 
11,71 il, 7 2 

Douglas ,J ames 51,71 
Douprey see Dupuy 
Drabble,G.E. 17,179 
Drake, S amuel 183 
Dreveny,Lorna46 
Drummond,Mildredl62il 
Drummond, Morley 163 
Dubrofky,Pinny&Usher46 
Dunbar family69 
Dunbar,Ellal79 
Dunham, George 181 
Dunlop,Billyl75il 
Dunlop, Helenl62 
Dunsmorejoy see Roberts 
Dunsmuir,Robert 40 
Dupuy,Theophilus43,44,83 
Durand,Father 148 
Dzeobo,Dorothy&S. 103,183 
Eddy,Dorothy&Homer22 
Edinburgh,Duke ofl39, 

139il 

Edmonds, Art&Marjoriel 58 

Edwards,Peggy 7 

Edwards, Gordon&family9 

Elders, Dorothy 158 

Eliza,FranciscolO, 11,72 

Elizabeth,Queenl39,139il 

Ellert,Loul81 

Ellis,J. P.84 

Elphick, Norah 157,158 

Enos family tree22 

Enos,Anna22 


Enos ,J ohn7,14,19il, 21 il, 
22,23,24,28,29,30,33,42 
43,44,53,61,64,66,82,83, 
84,85,93,94,95,106,113, 

144.148.154.179.180 
Enos,Josephl6,17,18,21il, 

22,28,29,43,53,83,84,93, 

94.148.158.177.179.180 
Enos,Mary A. 18,2lil,22,93 
Enos,Mary C.22,179 
Er.os,Theresal5,22,82,l48 
Erickson, Alfred2 5 
Erickson,Joanl43,185 
Evans,Rees54,90 
Everett, Flo28,163 
Everett, Tim 2 8 

Ewing,Robinl58 
Farrel,Rael69 
Fearman,F.W.62 
Ferguson,Mr. 185 
Ferry,R.E.45,137,138,l42 
F eyusa, Margaret 17 3il 
Fisher,Dr .J. 35,181 
Fiss,Dorisl60,l62 
Fiss,Noreenl48il 
Fiss,Normanl48il 
Fitzgerald,Cecil79 
I itzgeraldJ.E.ll 
Flatt family54,70,160,162 
Fleet,Capt.E.J. 13 
Flora,Alicel47il, 150,172il 
Flora, Ralph 150 
Foard,Mr. 179 
Ford, Frances 174il 
Foskett,Evelyn see Herman 
Foster,Wayne l48il 
Franklin,Sir Johnl2 
Fraser,Agnes53 
Fraser,Ianl84 
Frazer,Mr. 179 
Frederiksen,Clara see 
Hersley 

Frederiksen,Ellen see 
Mellstrom 

Frederiksen,Freda see 
Holmes 
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Frederiksen,Hansl40il 
Frederiksen ,J ohanne 139 
184 

Frederiksen, Lars l40il 
Frederiksen,Theodore 139, 
183 

French,Dudley 13 5,13 5il 
French,Mayl44 
Fullertonsl83 
Fulton,Marion see 
Thompson 
Furnell,Adal08 
Galianoll 

Gallant,James&Mayl30 
Galloway John 110 
Galloway,Sarah see Hardy 
Ganer Joseph 179 
Gardiner John 153,158, 
168,181 

Gardiner,Ruth 158 
Gardiner,Shonaugh 169 
Gardner,R.E. 184 
Gates,Reginald R.184 
Gerald see Yeo,Gerald 
Gibbs,Ada see Heard 
Gibbs.Agnes seeRumming 
Gibbs,Alice see 
Ranger&McMillan 
Gibbs,Dorothy see Cook 
Gibbs, Ellen(Tippet)6, 

44, lOlil, 103,126,126il, 

17 lil, 184,182 
Gibbs,Ellen see Johnson 
Gibbs,Wilfred44,66,126, 

126il,139,l68,l68il,182 
Gilbert ,J.K. 17,179 
Gilbert,Laura&Maryl7 
Gilje,Carolyn&Johnl48il 
Giije,Gladvsl60,l62,185 
Gilhs,C&D&P.158il 
Gillo,Betty 158il 
Gilman, Penny 170 
Gislason,Tinyl62 
Gladstone, Wm.E. 11 
Godfrey, Amos, 53,90,90il, 
138,166 


Golsworthy J.95,179 
Good,Nettie l46il 
Good,P.43,69,92,127,181 
Gordon,Mr.56,171,172 
Gordon,Chas.Geo. 112 
Gossier,Mr. 179 
Graatensll4,117 
Grant,May Barbara see 
Williams 
Grant, Richard 127 
Green,Rev.A.E.l48 
Greene,Gordon N.156 
Greenjohn Bertram68 
Green .Nicholas 179 
Greene,G. 127 
Greenwood childrenl48il 
Gregory,Cecill35,135il 
Gueulette,Alec71,92,103, 

159,168,181,182 
Gueulette,C.92il,l47il 
Gueulette,Donna92il 
Gueulette ,Jenny92,147il 
Gueulette ,J oachim92,92il 
Gueulette ,J ohn92,92il, 

147 

Gueulette Jos. 92 
Guffalo,Edith see Wall 
Guild,R.N. 184 
Gurney,A.B.58,184 
Gusola,Gloria se<“ 
Williams 

Hadley,Alice I62il 
Haggen,D. 179 
Haliburton ,J. 179 
Hall,Ernest39il,68 
Halliday,Missl70 
Hallus,Hans30,130 
Hambrook,Arthur57,62 
Hambrook,Margaret57,62 
Hamilton ,Jamesl6,17,45, 
71,82,83,149,168 
Hamilton James Robertl6, 
30,83,170,179 
Hamilton John S.68 
Hamilton,Robert see 
Hamilton James Robert 


Hammond, Hubert 134 
Hanrahan,Geo.T. 181 
Hardcastle ,Mark 184 
Harding, Roger 151,158 
Hardy,Chas.49,56,57, 

127, 172 

Hardy,Chas Jr. 127,134 
Hardy,Ethell70 
Hardy,Eunicel03,127, 

I47il 

Hardy,Hortonl27 
Hardy,Lois see Doran 
Hardy,Nettal72 
Hardy,Marjorie 
see McNeil 

Hardy,Richard49,127 
Hardy,Sarah 1 . 127,127il, 172 
Harper ,J oseph 179 

Harris Jeremiah 5 7 , 61 , 70 , 
73,93,119,145 
Harrison,Hannah 105 
Harrison, Ruth 140 
Harrison, Victorl05,183 
Hart,Frederick 57 
Harvey,Thomasl51,165 ,181 
Haslam,Mr.43 
Haworth ,James77 
Hayes, Dorothy 138 
Hayes,Elizabethl38 
Hayes,Kathleen see 
Thompson 
Hayes,01e51 
Hayes,Sybil see 
Weigheil,Sybil 
Hayes,Thomas54,138 
Haynes,Lornal46il 
Healey, Ann J.22 
Healey,Marion see 
Betts, Marion 
Healey,Martin22 
Healey, Sheila22 
Heard,Adal03 ,1 26 I 47 il, 

164.178.182.183 
Heard,Edwardl39 
Heard ,Jamesl03,135,135il 

139.150.163.178.182.183 
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Heard,, Matilda 12 7,174il, 
182 

Heard,R.V.135,181 
Heath ,John23,79,106,127 
Heathers41,183 
Heathorn ,J ean 169 
Hendrickson,D. 103 
Hendrickson,M. 103,138 
Henry ,T.W.E. 177 
Herman, David 139 
Herman, Edsonl39,139d 
Herman, Evelyn 139 
Herman,F.60 
Herman ,J ennifer 139 
Hersley,Claral39-l40 
l40il, 168,183 
Hersley,D&Gl40, 
Hersley ,Peter43,139-140 
168,175,178,185 
Hetherington, Alma77, 
120,124 

Hetherington,R.G. 77 
Hicks,R.P.61,145 
Hill,Ernestl35,135il 
174il 

Hill, Ruth 174il 
Hilsden,E. 176,184 
Hird,James76,77 
Hirst ,Johnl7,43,44,83 
85,93,144,179 
Hobby,Ernest R.135 
Hoffmeister ,B. H. 62,70 
Hoggan,W.L.61-62 
Hoggan.W.P.61,62 
Holland,G.A.69 
Holme,E.46,169 
Holme,G.46,151,152,153 
Holmes,Fredal39 
Hop kins, Mark40 
Horne,Adam G.29 
Humble,B.M.51 
Hunter, Alexl04 
Hunter, Margaret 162 
Hunter, Pearl5 6,104,105 
Huntington,C.P.40 
Hutchings, Ernie 163 


Hutchings,M. 161,162, l62il 
Hutchings, P. l48il, 175il 
Hyde,Wm.51 
Ignacio,BernardinaJ. 22 
Ignacio Joao d’Almada 
see Enos John Richmond 
Ignacio Jose d’Almada22 
Illat,Wallace33 
Indian John7,l6,95,179 
Indian Peter7,179 
Inksman,Wm.93,94,179 
Inkster,Russ45 
Innes familyl82 
Ireland, Harry 168,181 
Isbister,Mr.36 
Jacintha,Bernardina see 
Ignacio 
Jack,Adam32 
J ack,'Wm. family9 3 
J ack,Mrs. Wm. 17,93 
J allondyce, Mrs .127 
Jenkins Joan see Cook 
Jennison,Arnoldl58il 
J ennison,Bettyl74il 
Jenny76 

Jensen,Petel35,135il 
Jim,Ellen6 
Jim,Qualicum6 
Jobb,George54 
Johnson,Alicel59,162 
Johnson, Anital75il 
Johnson, Andrewl03 
Johnson,Brianl03 
Johnson,Dorothy see 
Dzeobo 

Johnson,Edna see 
Ozero 

Johnson,Ellenl03,126,183 
Johnson,Fredl59 
Johnson,Keith A. 103 
J ohnson .Leonard 17 5 il 
Johnson,Lindal03,142, 
14211 

Johnson,Sidney A.103 
Johnstone,A.Y. 19,27,28 
140-141 


J ohnstone ,Dr.B.28,l40,l4l 
158 

Johnstone, Ethell40 
Johnstone,Isobel see 
Young 

J ohnstone ,Keith27,3 3,140 
J ohnstone .Margaret 140 
Johnstone,Marion see 
Appleton 

Johnstone,Ruth see 
Harrison 

Jones,Sarah R. 96 ,171il 
Jones,Sheila see 
Healey 

Jones,T.E.158 
Juan de Fuca see 
Valerianos, Apostolos 
Kay,Gusl35il 
Keat,Jack69 
Keller,Mrs.C .J.127 
Kellet,Matilda see 
Heard 

Kellett,R.69,101,127,l67 

182 

Kelly,Rev. 150,185 

Kemp, Grant 115,117 
Kemp ,J. 117 
Kemp,Paulall5,117 
Kemp,Suzannell5,117 
Kendrick, Capt. 29 
Kennedy, Catherine3 5 
Kenney ,John93,179 

Kimberley, Audrey 162 
Kinkaide,Thomas93,177 
Kinkaide ,T.J r. 93 
Kipson,A.R.127 
Kirchhoff.E.M.25,96,141 

143.182 

Kirchhoff,Bjarnel35,l4l 

173.174.182 
KirkendaIl,L.170 
Kirkoff ,Joel46il 
Klint,Betty69,l48il 
Klint,Mariel48il 
Klint,Peterl82 
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Knagg,Richard24,106,110 
Knarston J.S.76 
Knight, Ada&Arthur46,99 
Knight, George27 
Knight James 54,70,84 
Knight, Mrs J ames 17,84 
Knight ,J enny 138,147il 
Kuhn family5 7 
Kruyt,Anton28 
Kurtz,Hubert 165 
Kurz,Mrs. 182 
Larson,Larry3 5 
Laurence, Mr. 181 
Lawless .August Joseph, 
Maggy&Maryl7, 93 J79 
Lawson, Barbara 148il 
Lawson ,Jacob94,179 
Layham, Mary 144 
Lee,Claral03,l47il,175 
LeMare,Percy66,126,127 
Lemmon,Marjoriel58 
Lemmon,Walterl51,158,17( 
Leslie,Alexal46il 
Lewis,Missl7 
Lewis,Mr. 182 
Lewis, William 54,70,89.94 
Leynard, A rth urP. 66 
Lindo,Dodiel48il, 175x1 
Lindo,Helenl48ill75il 
Lindo,Minal62,l62il 
Little,Louise 128,128il 
Little,Merv28,71,128,183 
Loate,Missl70 
Lochore,B&j57,89,91 ,182 

Lochore,Barbara55,172il 
Lochore James Craig 91 
Lothier,Dorothy 141 
Lothier,Eugenel35,135il 
141 

Lothier ,Julial26,141 
Lowe,Gladysl30 
Lowry ,J.0.128 
Lucci,Marion79 
Ludewig brothers 130,183 
Lund,A. 181 
Lundgren,Ivor67 


Lundgren,K. 17 5 il 
Luton,E.A. 158 
Lutvey,B.P.184 
MacAllister, Margaret see 
Johnstone 
McArdell family45 
McArdell,Mary see 
Roberts 

McBride John 179 
McCaffery,Dr. 182 
McCarter ,J. A.54,168 
McClelland,H. A. 164 
McClelland, Peter30 
McCormack ,Robena66 
McCrae,Rosannel04,105 
178 

McDermot,Thomas 179 
McDermott, H. A. 65 
McDonald, Barney 151 
McDonald. Bertha 170,172, 
174 

McDonald, Danesel49il 
McDonald, Dorothy 152 
McDonald,H.E.68,181 
McDonald,Harriet see 
Thompson 

McDonald, Sivris 146il 
McDougali.Mr. 179 
McFeat,M.T.68 
McGarrigle,Chas,4l, 166 
McGinley.M. l47il,174,174i! 
McGran,Pat42,94,100 
McHugh, Dolly 130,134il, 

134 

McIntyre, Charles 103 
McIntyre Jenny lOlii, 103 
McIntyre Johnl03 
McIntyre,Josephl03 
McIntyre,M.103 
McKay,D.110 
McKay John 164 
McKay Joseph Wm.51 
McKay,Lloyd 15 8,164,165 
McKenzie,Alex4l, 149,184 
McKenzie,Mrs. Alexl46il 
McKercher family48,l46il 


McKibben ,John66 
McKibbin,Dr J. 103 
McKibbin,Marthal01il,103 
McKibbin,Thomas 103 
McKillop,Scotty54,128 
McKinnell Janet see 
Williams 
McKinnon ,J .179 
McKinnon ,J as, H. 65 
McKinnon, K. 98.170,17 lil 
McLaren,Daniel 179 
McLean, AIexal46il, 149 
McLean,M.S.46 
McLean, Pat46 
McLeod,E.G. 168,181,182 
McMillan, Alicel03,126,183 
McMillan,D. 179 
McMillan, Wm. 103 
McMurtrie.Edna 104,105 
McNeil,Alice see Flora 
McNeil, Andrew54,70,90 
103,138 

McNeil ,John54 
McNeil,Marjorie54,127 
McNeil,Mary Ann54, 

10 lil, 103,138 
McPherson, Hazel 130 
Maber,Frank H.178 
Maddock ,JessieT.l44 
Maggie76 
Mahood,I.62 
Main,Thomas 151 
Malpass,Naomi see Wall 
Manson,August43,94,97, 
179 

Manson,Wm.l83 
Markortoff,Verna see 
Craig 

Marks,Harry 135,135 il, 
174,182 

Marks,Mrs.H. I46il 
Marriot.Mrs. I46il 
Marshall, Mrs. Edward i 27 
Martin, Art 181 
Matson,Christina see 
Scott 
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Matthews,W.H.V. 166,183 
Maude,Cmd.E.D. 76 
Maurer, Peter4 5,183 
Mawhinney,Mr.60 
Maxwell ,Wm. 30 
May,Billyl46il 
Mayne,Cmdr. 2,12,52,61 
72,7 6 

Mayse,Arthur49 
Mellstrom,Camelial49il 
Mellstrom,Carl30 
Mellstrom,Dalel49il 
Mellstrom,Ellenl39,183 
Mellstrom,Lyndal49il 
Menzies,Maureenl48il 
Menzies,Richardl48il 
Meyer,Merrilee see 
Williams 
MichnerJ.38,110 
Middleton,Elizabeth see 
Hayes 

Milburn,Elizabeth72 
Miller,Mrs. l46il 
Milton, S. 179 
Mitchell,Mrs. 179 
Mitchell, Avis 141,175 
Mitchell,C.J. 57,141 
Mitchell ,J.H.67 
Mitchell Jill&John 141 
Mitchell ,John67 
Mitchell,W.W.R.1,68 
MitchenerJ.110 
Montgomery,Mr. 12 
Moore,Billyl49il 
Moore, Cathiel49il 
Moore,Gertrude33,34,142 
Moore ,Katherine45,183 
Moore, Mr. 55,171 
Moore,Patsyl49il 
Moore, Stanley 58 
Morello,A. 128 
Morello ,J oe40,70,94,99 
128 

Morfield,Wm.l81 
Morey, Grace 158 
Morey, Walterl 58 


Morgan,T. 179 
Morgan, Wm. 94 
Morris ,Fred61,99 
Morrison, Annie 15 8 
Morrison, Danny 149il 
Morrison, David 158 
Morrison, Henry4l 
Morrison,J oe, l49il 
Morrison,Mael 58 
Moses,Robert35 
Muir,Marion see Turner 
Musio,01ympial47il 
Mytton,Louisl4l 
Mytton,Louisal4l, 168 
Nankivell,Lt.J.H.33 
Nanoose Bob see Bob,N. 
Narvaez,J .M. 10,11,72 
NewallJ ,R. 182 
Nicholls ,J .L. 115,115il 
117,176,184 
Nicholls Juliet see 
Dillen 

Nicholls,Margaretl, 114 

115.11511.117.17411.178 
Nicholls,Sharon see 

Western 

Nichols,Loretta 169 
Nielsen,D&S42 
Norris, Wm.E. 66 
North,Budl83 
Nuttal,F.&T.33,45,67 
134,142 

Oda,Mr.94,179 
O’Day,Mr.179 
Olds, Mr.&Mrs. 17,179 
Oman,Fred38,145,168,181 
Oman,Renee see Sieben 
Orris,Barbaral59,160, 

161.162.176.178 
Orris,K.4l 

Orwin,Wm.17,95,158,179, 
Owen,Wm.83 
Ozero,Cathiel03,l42, 

I42il 

Ozero,Dennisl03,142 
l42il, 183 


Ozero,Douglasl03 
Ozero,Edna45,103,142 
183 

Ozero, Gerald 103,142, 
l42il, 183 
Ozero,Kristil03 
Ozero,Linda see Johnson 
Ozero,Sam27,103,135 
142,183 

Pack, Clara5 7,89,91 
172il 

Pack,Harry89,91 
Pack,Verna91 
Pack,Wm.C.89,91 
Pack,Wm.G.25,182 
Page,Crissy45,142 
Page, Harry45,142 
Page,L. 17 
Palliser, Admiral7 6 
Palmer,Pauline see 
Tranfield 
Papiey,Mr.36,181 
Pappely,M.A.93,179,181 
Parker,A.&B.1.57 
Parker,Frank58 
Parker, Maryon57 
Parkin. Glorial49il 
Parks ,N.&R. 179 
Parry,Cdr.J.F.13,24 
Paterson,Ethel see 
J ohnstone 
Paterson ,T. W. 140 
Pearce, Gary 170 
Peatery ,J. 179 
Pendleton family48,l42 
Pendleton,Frank, 142, l42il 
Pendleton,Mrs. W. l46il 
Pendleton,W.48,135,135il 
142 

Penny,A. 179 
Penny,Grantl51,152 
Perry ,Harold67,158 
Perry ,J.F. 33 
Pertson,Paul 169 
Peterson,Mrs.57 
Peterson,Doreen 175il 
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Peterson, Gary 17 5 il 
Peterson,Mary Annl85 
Philip,Prince see 
Edinburgh 

Pickup, Gladys 138, l47il 
Pidcock,R.31-32,36 
Pieschel,Herman42 
Pilkington, Mr. &Mrs. 4 5 
PleaceJ.H. 183 
Plummer ,J. 179 
Poirier,Mary A.see Enos 
Ponsford.G. 174,174il 
Popler, Percy 129 
Potemire,Mr.l70 
Powell,Brianl69 
Pratt,Fred 74 
Price,Thomas 179 
Provencal, A. M. 169 
Puzey,Herbert70,119, 
120,129,182 
Pynn,G.J.178 
Quadra y Bodega 10 
Quale,D.B.62 
Qualicum Jim see Jim,Q. 
Quattrell,Mr.24 
Ramsay,Flora see Craig,F. 
Randall,L.W. 104,105,178 
Ranger,Alicel03 
Ranger, Doreen 103 
Ranger, Edwin 103 
Rath,L. l46il, 172,174 
Readshaw, Dave 183 
Reanfield,A.179 
Renz,Otto95,l49 
Reuter,F. 64,76,79,119 
129,183&Mrs.l29 
Reynell,Mrs. 17 
Rich,Mr. 36 

Richards,Capt.G.H.2,11, 
28,71,81 

Richards, Oliver 51 
Richards, Robert92,110 
Richardson,T.R. 65 
Richardson,Mrs.T.R. 176 
Richmond,Johnl4,15 
Richmond,Mary K.64,183 


Pickard, Thomas97 
Rievly,Bill42 
Riley,J.C.95,179 
Riner,E.M.179 
Roberts, Agnes96 
Roberts, Alice(Elsie)see 
Wall 

Roberts, Alice(Sharp)95,96 
Roberts,Catherine see 
Thomas 

Roberts,David 63il,96,17lil 
Roberts ,J ames 18,5 8,96il, 
I40,l41,l43,l46il,l49, 

17 lil 

Roberts, Mrs .James see 
Kirchhoff,E.M. 

Roberts ,J ohn45,63il,96, 
172il 

Roberts Joy&K.W. 144 
Roberts, Mary 9 6 
Roberts,Sarah see Jones 
Roberts,Wm.Sr.7,17,42,43, 
53,70,94,95.-96,98,99,129 
I44,l46il,l68,l68il,170 
Roberts, Wm.Jr.43,45,96il 
144 

Roberts ,Wm.3rd96,144 
Robinson,C. 179 
Robinson,Geo. A. 160,182 
Robinson,Muriell50,l60, 
16l,l62,l62il,l64,l69, 
170il, 176,185 

Robinson,Sheiial48il, l49il 
Robinson, Wayne l48il 
Robinson, Wendyl48il, I47il 
Robson,J ackiel69 
Rogers,Robt.G.68 
Roscow,Mrs.G.,l46il 
Roscow,Geo. 174 
Roscow,W .J.182 
Rose,W.D.54,139 
Rosen June 168 
Rosenwald,R. H. 179 
Ross,Arthurl26 
Ross,Davidl26,125il 
Ross,Geo. 126 


Ross,Gracel74il 
Ross,H. 179 
Ross,Vernicel26 
Rowa, Olga 174 
Rowland, Mr. 30 
Rowley, Mrs. 112 
Rowley,Annie Mary see 
Staley 

Ruggles,Don46 
Ruggles,Yvonne46 
Rumming, Agnes 111 
Rumming,Chas.Hyl 11,143 
Rumming,Dorothy 143 
Rumming, Harold 143,174il 
Rumming,Marguerite 143 
Rumming,Rosa E.see 
Brown 

Rumming,Sidl43,174,178, 

182 

Rumming,W.E. Ill 
Rush,Spikel65 
Rushton, Madge 123 
Russel, Arthur49,69, 
111-112 

Russel,Dolly see 
Russel, Eliza 5,9'il, 112 
130,134,134il, 150 
Russel,Emma see McHugh 
Webster 

Russel,Maria see 
Russel Eliza 

Sabiston,Peterl79 
Saele,01av4l,154,l64 
Sage,Geo.7Jas. 179 
Sampson,Ass’t Miner29 

Sanders, Amy43,97,98,99 
Sanders, Catherine43,94 
97,98il,99 
Sanders, Chas. 97 
Sanders ,John9 7 
Sanders ,J osephine96,97, 

98 

Sanders, Wm.Henry 43 , 61 , 
70,94,97,98il,99il 
Sastaunik,Teresa22 
Saunders,E.H. 164 
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Scaife,A.M.65,177,183 
Schell, Kathleen 174il 
Schell, Mr.&Mrs. 149 
Schooler ,John5 5 
Scottsl43;also Bessie & 
David6l;Neil60 
Sel-see-mia see 
Bob,S. 

Shakespeare,Enoch64, 
112,183 

Sharp,Alice see 
Roberts 
Sharp, Billy 134 
Sharp,John95 
Sharp,Sarah95 
Shaw Jean see Dawson 
Shelley,Robert E.68 
Shelley,Willet55 
Shepherd,Chris 168 
Shudeen,N. 143 
Shulz,G.67 
Schulz,Gertha67 
Sieben,Arthur A. 145,168, 
181 

Sieben,Renee 145, l45il, 

156,181 

Silcox,Eliza see 
Russel 

Silcox,Emma see 
Webster 
Silver ,Johnl79 
Sim,Davidll2,183 
Sim,D.A.65,183 
Simpson,J. A. 184 
Singh,Bunte47 
Singh,Sangut47 
Singh, Sorain47 
Sivertz,B.G.39il,68,158 
Slade, Edward22 
Slade,Teresa22 
Slaughter, Allen60 
Sloan,D.33,181 
Sloan, D. A. 181 
Sloan, Debra&J. 75il 

Slobodian,R.P.154,165 
Smith,Mary57 


Smith, Paul57 
Smith,Robert65 
Smith,Sandra65 
Southey ,J ames71,81 
Souza ,Johnl7,64,99,116, 
128,179 

Spark,Dennisl58 
Sparrow,Muriel see 
Robinson 

Sparrow, W ayne 17 5 il 
Spears,Missl70 
Spedding,Annel30 
Spitz,Caroll48il 
Spitz,Marlenel48il, 185 
Staley ,Alfred30,112,130,185 
Staley,Annie Maryll2,130 
Staley,Veral 12,130 
Staley,Williamll2 
Stanford, Leland40 
S tann ard, Barbara 2 9,3 3 
Starleigh,Wadel03 
Steele, Wanda 175il 
Stephenson,Dave69,127 
Stewart,Capt.C.E.29 \ 
Stewart ,John33,45,66,70 
108,112,119,142 
Straith,Wm.l76 
Strazza,Peter81 
Streeter, Ervin 143,185 
Streeter Joan seeErikson 
Streeter,Lois see 
Williams 

Streeter,Muriell43,185 

Streeter,Wilbur’ '5,135il, 

.143,185 

Strouglers56-57 

Stuart,C.E. 170 

Summerhayes,Alfred37 

Sunga,Beer S.47 

Sunga,Preetom47 

Swallow,Frank33 

Swanns 182 

Swanson,Mr. 183 

Symes,Johnll3 

Tait James 182 

Tanabe,H&K&Yl74il 


Taylor,Norah5 5 
Taylor,Tom55,135,135il 
Taylor,W.H.8 
Terrien,Mr. 183 
Thatcher,Walter25 

Theresa Elisia see Enos 
Thomas,Catherine96 
Thomas,Mr. 179 
Thomas, Dr. 29 
Thomas,C;H;54,70&Roy 
129 

Thompson,Annie see Clark 
Thompson, Betty 144 
Thompson,Harriet37, lOOil 

Thompson,Harriet3 7,100, 
lOOil,113,117 
Thompson James Sr. 144 
Thompson James Jr. 144 
Thompson ,J annett 117 
Thompson Jessie see 
Maddock 

Thompson John 100,117 
Thompson John A. 37,38, 
42,69,70,72,94,100,lOOil, 
113,117,129,181 
Thompson,Kathleen 138,144 
Thompson,Margaret see 
Williams 

Thompson,Marion 144 
Thompson,Mary see 
Layham 

Thompson,May see French 
Thompson,PeterlOO, 117 
Thompson, Thomas 144 
Thompson,Will.iam,76,77 
Thorpe, Arthur 148il 
Thorstenson ,Roy 18 5 

Tiller,Missl79 

Tingley.Cora see 
Tingley,Laura 
Tingley,Laural70 
Tippet familylOlil, 102il 
Tippet,Alice see 
Tingling 

Tippet Audrey see Busa 
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Tippet, Charles4 5,101 il, 103 
I46il,l49,171il 
Tippet, Chas, (infant) 103 
Tippet,Clara see Lee 
Tippet,Elizabeth (Bessie) 
see Craig 

Tippet,Ellen see Gibbs 

Tippet,Eunice see Hardy 
Tippet family treel03 
Tippet,Jenny see Mclntyr 
Tippet,Johanna see 
Butters 

Tippet,J ohn(J r) lOlil, 103, 
127,182 

Tippet,John Sr. 17,43,44, 
61,70,83,92,lOlil,103,106, 
142,158,170,179,182 
Tippet,Laura 101 
Tippet,Martha see 
McKibbin 

Tippet,Mary Annl01il,103 
(Mrs.John Sr.) 

Tippet,Mary Ann see 
McNeil 

Tippet, WilliamlOl, 103 
Torpi, J acob64,183 
Touzeau,Valeriel75il 
Touzeau,E.176 
Toze,Johnl79 
T ranfield, Alec84,144,179 
T ranfield, Geor ge6 5,85, 
144,185 

T ranfield, Nellie84,144 
Tranfield, Pauline 144,181 
Tregoning,Mary Ann see 
Tippet 

Troupe,Alfredl5,6l,70,82, 
83,119,179 
Turley,F&W91,103 
Turley,Francisl03 . 

Turner,Annl29 
Turner,Bennie B.66 
Turner,Elizabeth see 
Wall 

Turner,Gladys see Lowe, 


Turner,Gracel30,173,174 
Turner,Hazel see 
McPherson 

Turner James Sr. 129,159 
Turner James Jr. 37,69,83, 
128,129-130,183 
Turner J ames(3rd) 130 
Turner,Marion69,130, l46il 
Turner,Normanl30 
T urner, Samuel 130 
Urie, V alentine 159 
Valerianos,A.10 
Vancouver,Capt.G. 11,26 
Vanger,Andy50 
SfanHolstjRev.J .150 
VanHorne, Arne2 7,28,32,16 
Vaudenl82 
Victoria(Queen)76 
Vimmer family 183 
Wade,F.179 
Walbranjohn T.9,10 
Walker,Mr.65 
Walker, Ayce 17 5 il 
Walker,D.57 
W alker, Grant 17 5 il 
Wall,Alf see Well.Thos.^ 
Wall,Alice23,43,56,85,95, 
96,105,144,146il, 15 8,166 
17 lil 

Wall,Cecill04,105 
Wall,Edith Guffalo 104,105 
Wall,Edna see McMurtrie 
Wall,Elizabeth see 
Beveridge and Cripps 
Wall,Elizabeth Turner6l, 
104,105,129,144,145,178 
Wall,Elsie see Wall, 
Alice(Elsie) 

Wall,Emma see Boyd 
Wall,Eunice see Whyte 
WaIl,Frank6,56,57,58,70, 
96,104,105,144 
Wall,Hannah see Harrison 
Wall, Hosanna 104,105 
Wall,Dr.Jamesl04,105 


Wall ,Jack61,143 
Wall ,J ohn J oseph 104,10 5 
Wall ,J oshua 104,10 5 
Wall,Lillian see Randall 
Wall,Mary Jane see 
Currie 

Wall,Mercy 104,105 
Wall,Naomi56,6l, 104il, 145 
Wall,Nancyl04 
Wall,Oliverl04,105 
Wall,Pearl see Hunter 
Wall,Rosanne see McCrae 
Wall,Thomas87,104,105,179 
Wall,Thomas Alfred6l,104 
105,119,144 

Wall,William24,56,58,61, 
70,104,104il,105,l44,l45, 
177,185 

W allis, Margaret30,71,106, 
107il,l46il 

Wallis, Richard 5,20,24, 

29,30,43,71,76,81,106, 
107il, 130,141,149,184, 

180 

Waters, W. 179 
Watson, A. &Gladys 17 3 il 
Watson, Rael73il 
Webster,Emma30,71,130, 
131il,132il,133,133il,150 
Webster ,Glen30,71,130, 

132,132il, 177,180 
Weeks, George (Dick) 153 
W eighill ,J ohnny 17 5 il 
W eighill, Sybil 138 
Wells,Mrs. 57 
Wells Jackl 81 
West,R. 179 
Western Kevin,Laurie 
and Sharonll5,117 
Westmorland,Robert66, 
85,179 

Weston, Abel81 
White,Arthur C.79 
Whitehouse .Cecil 134 
Whitehouse,F.A.42 
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Whitehouse .Frank 134,183 
Whitehouse,Louise see 
Little 

Whittington, 5 8 
Why te, Eunice5 7,104,10 5,18 5 
Wiles, Robert 106,179 
Wilgress,Grace54,126,l46il 
172il 

Wilgress, Irene 126 
Wilgress John J. 54,126 
Wilgress, Sidney 126 
Wilkinson,Alice 
I45,l45il,181,182 
Wilkinson,Renee see 
Sieben 

Williams familyll6il 
Williams,Dr.Campbellll4, 
115,115il,ll6il,117,135 
Williams,Cecil see 
Williams James Cecil 
Williams, Cristina 115,117 
Williams,Frederick S.68 
Williams .Glorial 15,117 
W illiams, Gordon69,114, 
115,11511,117,135,143, 

17411,182,185 
Williams,Gordon Ross 
see Williams,Isaac 
W illiams, Grant 114,115, 

115il, 117,135,174il 


Williams, Harold 50 
Williams,Ileanal 15,117 
Williams,Isaac 114,117 
Williams ,J ames 100,117, 
I46il,l49 

Williams James C.113, 
115il, 117 

Williams ,J anetl 17 
Williams Jimmy 54,125 
Williams Johnl 13,117 
Williams John S.114,117 
Williams John Thompson 
46,46il,113-117,123,125, 
162,166,17 lil, 174,177, 
178,182 

Williams,Lois Streeterll4. 
115,117,143,162il,169,185 
Williams,Margaret see 
Graaten 

Williams, Margaret(Peggy) 
see Nicholls 

Williams,Margaret Joan38 

100.113.117.14611 
Williams,May Barbarall3 

114.117.14611 

Williams, Merrilee 114,117 
Williams .Ronald 115,117 
Williams,Ross 158il 
Williams,Suzanne see 
Kemp , 


Williams, Vanessa 115,117 
Willmarch, Ed. 131 
Wilmer family54 
Wilson,Charlesl 16 
Wilson,Edith22 
Wilson,H.L.47 
Wilson ,J ames76,129 
Wilson,Violetl74 
W innfield, Mr. &Mrs. C. 181 
Winterlik,L&S22 
Winthuysen.Franciscoll 
Wood,Grace see Turner 
W oodward, Lois 16 7 

Worth,Monal60,162,l62il,185 
Woznica,S.45,183 
Woznica ,Jackl48il 
Woznica*Wandal48il 
Wright,Minal62 
Wyatt,Edwin85 
Y arwood .Edward 183 
Yeo,Gerald75,81 
Yingling,Alicel01il,103, 

17 lil 

, Yingling,Elizabeth 103 
Toung,Missl76 
Young, Athol&Lynne 150 
Young,Donnal49il. 

Young,Glorial48il 

Young,Isobell40 

Zander,Ileana see Williams 
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